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which Ireland may well be proud. 
The fame of the orator and the patriot 
is now placed beyond the reach of ae- 
cident ; having survived the adulation 
of admirers by whom he was almost 
deified, and the hostility of political an- 
tagonists whose judgments were warped 
by their resentments—he comes be- 
fore the impartial tribunal of history, 
where he will be judged according to 
his deeds, and where the distortions of 
malignity, and the exaggerations of 
partiality will be alike disregarded. 

It is to be lamented, that we have, 
as yet, no memoir of Grattan, such as 
an admirer of his public character 
would desire ; but his life is identified 
with the most eventful period of the 
history of Ireland. We were, at one 
time, given to understand, that Mr. 
Moore had expressed a desire to 
undertake his biography, provided the 
materials in the possession of his friends 
and relatives were put into his hands; 
and we lament that he was not per- 
mitted to carry his intentions into 
effect. But the offer was received 
coldly, as a member of Mr. Grattan’s 
family at that time meditated such a 
work himself. He has not found 
leisure to perform his task, and he has 
lost the opportunity of consigning it to 
the hands of one of the very few living 
men by whom the acts and the memo- 
rials of the patriot would have been 
affectionately and eloquently recorded : 
—-not that any of the specimens which 
Mr. Moore has as yet afforded us, im- 
presses us with the idea that he excels 
as a biographer; but his admiration of 
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Grattan was so intense, and his vene- 
ration for him so sincere, that all his 
powers would have been put forward 
to render justice to his genius and his 
virtues ; and, in his description of those 
palmy days of Ireland’s independence, 
shia it was the glory of Grattan to 
have produced, and which Mr. Moore 
delights to remember, we are per- 
suaded that even book-making would 
have been with him a secondary object. 
Before we offer any remarks upon 
this eminent Irishman, it is right te 
are our readers with the sketch, 
rief and meagre as it is, which is given 
of him by his son Henry, in the intro- 
duction to a collection of his speeches 
which was published in the year 1822. 


«* Mr. Grattan was born in 1746, in 
the city of Dublin, for which place his 
father was representative in parliament, 
and recorder. He was educated at the 
University of Dublin, and in 1767 was 
entered a student of the Middle Temple. 
His father, atan early period of his educa- 
tion, had turned his mind to public affairs, 
and his chief source of delight when at the 
Temple was attending the debates in par- 
liament. He was struck by the eloquence 
of Chatham, and it is probable took him 
for his model. He used to take, in 
writing, the speeches of that celebrated 
individual; and there remains one, a)- 
most entire, in Mr. Grattan’s hand- 
writing, which does not appear in the 
public speeches of that distinguished 
statesman. While at the Temple, he 
wrote the character of Lord Chatham, 
which is already before the publie. 
Among the cotemporaries of Mr. Grattan 
was Mr. M‘Auly. Boyd, at one time the 
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supposed author of Junius; and Mr, 
(afterwards, judge) Day. For the latter 
he entertained an affection which was 
strengthened by years, and which con- 
tinued to the latest period of his life. 

“ He was called to the bar in 1772. 
At the interval of his terms, he lived 
much in the society of Mr: Gervase 
Parker Bushe, who was married to his 
sister; Dean Marley, (afterwards Bishop 
of Waterford,) and many of the distin- 
guished individuals, who, at that period, 
forthed part of the gay, the polished, and 
the talented circle, that for a short time 
shone forth in Ireland. With them he 
partook in the performances of the pri- 
vate theatricals at Farmley, (the seat of 
Mr. Flood,) and at Marlay, (the resi- 
dence of Mr. David La Touche, ) where he 
wrote an epilogue to the Mask of Comus, 
which was spoken by the accomplished and 
beautiful Countess of Lanesborough. 
In concert with Mr. Flood, he wrote 
some of the pieces which are collected in 
a work entitled Baratariania, and which 
‘contained remarks on Lord Townsend’s 
‘administration in Ireland. Lord Annaly, 
Mr. Daly, Mr. Burgh, Mr. Yelverton, 
Colonel Marley, his uncle, (on whose 
understanding and judgment he set the 
highest value,) Mr. W. Broome, and Mr. 
Brownlow, formed the chief of his per- 
sonal and political acquaintances. But 
the individual whose society was at that 
time the general object of attraction, and 
whose friendship was then the source of 
infinite gratification to Mr, Grattan, as 
it ever afterwards was of the tenderest 
and most pleasing recollection, was the 
amiable, the accomplished, and the patri- 
otic Earl of Charlemont.. At his house 
were meetings held by that public spi- 
rited party, that did such honour to 
themselves, and rendered such service to 
their country, and through his means 
Mr. Grattan was, in 1775, returned to 
parliament for the town of Charlemont. 
For that place he sat until 1790, when 
he was elected, with Lord Henry Fitz- 
gerald, for the city of Dublin, In 1797, 
he declined to offer himself again as can- 
didate. In 1800, he was returned for 
the borough of Wicklow, to oppose the 
Union. In 1805, he came into the im- 
perial parliament for the borough of 
Malton, in Yorkshire. At the general 
election in 1806, he was once more in- 
duced to stand for his native city, and 
was then reelected. For that place he 
sat in the several parliaments summoned 
in the years 1807, 1813, 1818, 1820. 
‘He went over to take his seat in the 
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new parliament, on the accession of his 
present majesty; and although afflicted 
with heavy illness, insisted on performing 
the journey, contrary to the advice of his 
physician, and the intreaties of his friends. 
His intention was to have brought for- 
ward the Roman Catholic subject, con- 
ceiving the adjustment of that question 
to be one of vital importance to the 
welfare of the empire; but the com- 
plaint with which he had been afflicted, 
much increased by the long and painful 
journey, rendered this effort ineffectual, 
and after much suffering, in a few days 
subsequent to his arrival in London, he 
expired on the 4th of June, 1820, having 
spent, in the publicservice,nearly 45 years.” 


Mr. Grattan was somewhat below 
the middle size, clumsily, but strongly, 
built, but of an air and manner singular- 
ly impressive, and, to those who knew 
him well, peculiarly engaging. There 
was about him an ever prevailing con- 
sciousness of a public destiny, which 
made him feel himself upon a theatre 
where every word and look was anx- 
iously regarded ; and even in his by 
play, therefore, there was a studied 
attention to the circumstances of his 
position, which, in the case of one less 
eminent, would have been absurd and 
unnatural. The pointed phrase, the 
brilliant metaphor, the pungent re- 
mark, the stinging sarcasm, were not 
less frequently employed in his col- 
loquial intercourse, than in those 
stormy debates in which he vindicated 
his ascendancy over the minds of men 
in parliament. But there it was, and 
there alone, that he shone forth in all 
his lustre. His style of speaking was, 
at the same time, sententious and 
florid. It-combined qualities the most 
opposite, and produced effects the 
most various, the most startling, and 
the most extraordinary. It was at one 
time felt as the shower of fiery arrows 
by which the defenders of a beleagued 
citadel were assailed upon its walls, 
and at another time as the catapult, 
by which the wall itself was shaken to 
its foundation. Of him it might be 
literally said, that he found his country 
a province, and he made ita nation ; 
he found it the prey of a rapacious 
oligarchy, and he raised it to renown 
and to independence. We are here 
speaking of the power of the man, and 
will not be supposed to express an 
unqualified approval of the use which 
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he made of that power. Doubtless, 
much of the excitement which he 
produced, eventuated in evils which he 
could not foresee, nor, if he had fore- 
seen, have prevented. But that ex- 
citement was a necessary stage in the 
progress of national regeneration; nor 
is it reasonable to suppose that the in- 
strument by which it was caused should 
also be the restraining power by which 
it might be regulated. When Grattan, 
by acting upon the susceptibilities of a 
high spirited and imaginative people, 
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induced them to throw off a foreign 
yoke, and stand forth as the asserters 
of national independence, he had ful- 
filled his destiny. The precise end, 
which powers like his were providen- 
tially fitted to answer, was attained ; 
and powers altogether different would 
be necessary to prevent the nation 
running into excess, and squandering. 
upon projects of political libertinism, 
the acquisition of liberty. 

His son tells us that he took 
Chatham for his model.* Chatham 








* The following character of Lord Chatham was written by Mr. Grattan when at 
the Temple, and furnishes what may be called a full-blown specimen of the defects 
and the excellencies of that peculiar style of eloquence by which he was afterwards 
distinguished :— 

«‘ The Secretary stood alone. Modern degeneracy had not reached him. Original 
and unaccommodating, the features of his character had the hardihood of antiquity; 
his august mind overawed majesty; and one of his sovereigns thought royalty so im- 
paired in his presence, that he conspired to remove him, in order to be relieved from 
his superiority. No state chicanery, no narrow system of vicious politics, no 
idle contest for ministerial victories sunk him to the vulgar level of the great; but, 
overbearing, persuasive, and impracticable, his object was England, his ambition was 
fame; without dividing, he destroyed party; without corrupting, he made a venal 
age unanimous; France sunk beneath him; with one hand he smote the house of 
Bourbon, and wielded in the other the democracy of England. The sight of his 
mind was infinite, and his schemes were to affect, not England, not the present age 

-only, but Europe and posterity. Wonderful were the means by which these schemes 
were accomplished, always seasonable, always adequate, the suggestions of an under- 
standing animated by ardour, and enlightened by prophecy. 

“ The ordinary feelings which make life amiable and indolent; those sensations 
which soften, and allure, and vulgarize, were unknown to him; no domestic difficul- 
ties, no domestic weakness reached him; but aloof from the sordid occurrences of 
life, and unsullied by its intercourse, he came occasionally into our system to counsel 
and decide, 

“ A character so exalted, so strenuous, so various, so authoritative, astonished a 
corrupt age, and the Treasury trembled at the name of Pitt through all her classes 
of venality. Corruption imagined, indeed, that she had found defects in this states- 
man, and talked much of the inconsistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of his 
victories; but the history of his country, and the calamities of the enemy, answered 
and refuted her. 

“ Nor were his political abilities his only talents; his eloquence was an era in the 
senate; peculiar and spontaneous, familiarly expressing gigantic sentiments and in- 
stinctive wisdom, not like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid conflagration 
of Tully; it resembled sometimes the thunder, and sometimes the music of the 
spheres, Like Murray, he did not conduct the understanding through the painful 
subtilty of argumentation; nor was he, like Townshend, for ever on the rack of 
exertion, but rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the point by the flashings 
of his mind, which, like those of his eye, were felt; but could not be followed. 

“ Yet he was uot always correct or polished; on the contrary, he was sometimes 
ungrammatical, negligent, and unenforcing, for he concealed his art, and was superior 
to the knack of oratory. Upon many occasions, he abated tine vigour of his eloquence ; 
but even then, like the spinning of a cannonball, he was still alive with fatal, unap- 
proachable, activity. 

“Upon the whole, there was, in this man, something that would create, subvert, or 
reform; an understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence to summon mankind to society, 
or to break the bonds of slavery asunder, and rule the wilderness of free minds with 
unbounded authority; something that could establish or overwhelm an empire, and 
strike a blow in the world that should resound through its history.” 
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was the genius by whom he was in- 
spired ; but, that he took him, or any 
other man, dead or living, for his 
model, we do not believe. Indeed, 
his peculiar powers required a peculiar 
discipline and development, and there 
is aw individuality about all his efforts, 
which appropriates them to himself 
alone, and satisfies us that, whatever 
of mannerism there may appear in his 
speeches, he was ne copyist. His very 
addiction to antithesis, for‘ which he 
has been unjustly praised, and unwisely 
censured, arose out of the absence of 
that lordly power of reason which he 
has himself so beautifully described as 
informing and illuminating the soul of 
the Earl of Chatham, and was, in fact, an 
expedient by which the want of it was 
in some measure supplied. It was the 
effort by which he raised himself up 
to the level of his subject ; the traverse 
sailing, as it were, by which he worked 
the vessel through difficult and storm 

seas, until he got into the trade wind, 
and was carried on his way rejoicing. 
We do not say that it was used exclu- 
sively for this purpose, but that it was 
adopted, originally, from this necessity ; 
and, having been used se long as a 


help, became, from habit, not only a 
character of his style, but a feature of 
his mind, searcely distinguishable from 


his original constitution. Art had, 
thus, become a second nature; and 
peeuliarities of diction and manner, 
that would have been fantastic in any 
other man, were legitimated, as it were, 
by his adoption. 

His industry was great and untiring. 
His whole life was devoted to the ac- 
cumulation of materials which might 
be serviceable in the accomplishment 
of his parliamentary objects. He did 
not read to be instructed so much as 
to be empowered to instruct others. 
His acquisitions were always predeter- 
mined by his necessities, and seldom 
valued except as they were subservient 
thereto. His mind beeame impressed 
with the importance of a certain ob- 
ject, and the encyclopedia was then 
ransacked for reasons which might 
serve to impress the importance of that 
object upon others ; and if these were 
not sufficient, he had sareasm, invec- 
tive, powers of lofty and impassioned 
appeal, clussical allusion, metaphor, 
and imagination ut command, such as 
could scarcely be resisted. 
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And as his learning was the ammu- 
nition of his parliamentary warfare, by 
which he was equally prepared either 
for attack or defence, so his study led 
him rather to the pointing and the 
polishing of the weapons which he 
resolved to use, than to that quiet me- 
ditation upon public affairs which 
might have had for its fruit true wis- 
dom. He looked upon the measures 
which he was desirous to carry with an 
intense and exclusive earnestness, and 
there was a sort of favouritism estah- 
lished by his familiarity with them, 
which, to bis mind, increased their 
ae and enhanced their import- 
ance. If he was right, no man was 
likely to be so perseveringly right; 
if he was wrong, no man was likely to 
be so incorrigibly wrong ; simply be- 
cause the ardour of his temperament 
was more than a match for his intel- 
lectual powers, and his reason was, oft- 
times, in a state of willing and uncon- 
scious captivity, compelled to do task 
work, for the purpose of maintaining 
an indefensible argument. He thus 
resembled Samson in the hands of the 
Philistines, and our admiration of his 
power is sometimes tempered by a 
melancholy conviction, that it is ex- 
erted at the bidding of insulting ene- 
mies; butis never, for a moment, dimi- 
nished by the slightest suspicion that 
could excite a doubt of his integrity, 
or cast a stain upon his honour. 

Indeed, much of the public consi- 
deration which he enjoyed, arose from 
the deep respect which was entertained 
for his private worth. In the domestic 
circle he was peculiarly engaging. 
There his stores of wit and anecdote 
were as inexhaustible as they were de- 
lightful. He divested himself, readily, 
of the trammels of the politician, and 
entered, with an easy and playful 
cheerfulness, into the amusements or 
the conversation of those around him ; 
making his superiority only felt by the 
gentleness and the suavity of his de- 
meanour, and his condescension, by the 
total absence of all effort of an appear- 
ance to condescend. He was pecu- 
liarly happy in his vivid description of 
the great men, with whom it was his 
lot to have been associated in public, 
and of the scenes in which they bore 
a part together. They started, as it 
were, inte life at his command, and, by 
a few masterly strokes, his company 
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were made as intimately acquainted 
with the characters which he de- 
scribed, as if they had known them all 
their lives. Upon his friends he loved 
to dwell with a reverential fondness 
and affection. They were seen through 
the softening haze of sympathy, and 
he delineated, with a fond fidelity, 
every trait by which they might be 
embellished or endeared.” And when 
he had to speak of his political ene- 
mies, it was ever with a disposition to 
do them generous justice. He, by 
whom they would have been immo- 
lated in the senate-house, and who 
scrupled not, on some occasions, to 
employ the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing-knife, as legitimate implements of 
political warfare, was the readiest, in 
the social hour, to fetch out the vir- 
tues, and to magnify the talents of his 
great antagonists, and to find, either in 
the peculiarity of their dispositions, or 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, a sufficient excuse for whatever 
might have appeared unpatriotic, dis- 
honest, or anomalous in their conduct. 
It is sweet thus to follow the politician 
into his retirement, and to find, upon 
the most unexceptionable authority, 
that he was as worthy of Jove for his 
private worth, as of admiration for his 
public virtues. 

We extract, from a pamphlet pub- 
lished by Mr, Grattan, in the year 
1800, in reply to a speech of Lord 
Clare, in favour of a legislative union, 
a graphical sketch of some of the 
friends with whom he had acted, which, 
we think, affords a happy specimen of 
the manner which we have just de- 
scribed. Having enumerated the in- 
dividuals whose fame he is about to 
defend, he says :— 

“I follow the author through the 
graves of these honorable dead men, for 
most of them are so; and I beg to raise 
up their tombstones, as he throws them 
down. I feel it more instructive to con- 
verse with their ashes, than with his 
compositions. 

“ Mr. Malone, one of the characters 
of 1753, wasa man of the finest intel- 
lect that any country ever produced. 
‘ The three ablest men I ever heard were 
Mr. Pitt, (the father,) Mr. Murray, and 
Mr. Malone.’ This was the opinion 


which Lord Sackville, the Secretary of 
1753, gave, of Mr. Malone, ‘to a gentle- 
man from whom J heard it:—* He is a 
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great sea in @ ealm,' said Mr. Gerard 
Hamilton, another great judge of men 
and talents. ‘Ay,’ it was replied, ¢ but 
had you seen him when he was young, 
you would have said that he was a great 
sea in a storm,’ And, like the sea, whe- 
ther in a calm or in a storm, he wasa 
great production of nature. 

“ Lord Perry, he is not yet canonized 
by death; but he, like the rest. has been 
canonized by slander. He was more or 
less a party in all those measures which 
the pamphlet condemns; and, indeed, in 
every great statute and measure that 
took place in Ireland for the last fifty 
years; a man of the most legislative ca- 
pacity I ever knew, and the mest com- 
prehensive reach of understanding I ever 
saw; with a deep engraven impression 
of public care, accompanied by a temper 
which was tranquillity itself, and a per- 
sonal firmness that was adamant; in his 
train is every private virtue that can 
adora human nature, 

« Mr. Brownlow, Sir William Osborne, 
I wish we had more of these criminals ; 
the former seconded the address of 1782; 
and in the latter, and in both, there was 
a station of mind that would have become 
the proudest senate in Europe, 

«Mr, Flood, my rival, as the pamphlet 
calls him,—and I should be uaworthy 
the character of his rival, if in his grave 
I did not do him justice. He had faults; 
but he had great powers, great public 
effect. He persuaded the old, he in- 
spired the young; the Castle vanished 
before him. On a small subject, he was 
miserable. Put into his hand a distaff, 
and, like Hercules, he made sad work of 
it. But, give him the thunderbolt, and 
he had the arm of a Jupiter. He mis- 

judged, when he transferred himself to 
the English parliament. He forgot that 
he was a tree of the forest, too old and 
too great to be transplanted at fifty ;— 
and his seat in the British parliament is 
a caution to the friends of the Union to 
stay at home, and make the country of 
their birth the seat of their action. 

« Mr. Burgh, another great person in 
those scenes, which it is not in the little 
quill of this author to depress. He was 
a man singularly gifted, with great ta- 
lent, great variety, wit, oratory, and 
logic ; he, too, had weaknesses; but he 
had the pride of genius also, and strove 
to raise his country along with himself, 
and never sought to build his elevation 
on the degradation of Ireland.—I moved 
an amendment for a free export; he 
moved a bettex amendment, and he Jost 
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his place. I moved a declaration of 
right ; «with my last breath will I sup- 
port the right of tlie Irish Parliament,” 
was his letter to me, when I applied to 
him for his support. He lost his chance 
of recovering his place, and his way to 
the seals, for which he might have bar- 
tered. The gates of promotion were 
shut on him, as those of glory opened. 

«Mr. Daly, my beloved friend; he, 
in a great measure, drew up the address 
of 1779, in favour of our trade,—that 
“ungrateful measure !’ and he saw, read, 
and approved of the address of 1782, in 
favour of the constitution; that address 
of ‘separation!’ He visited me in my 
illness, at that moment, and I had com- 
munication on those subjects with that 
man, whose powers of oratory were next 
to perfection, and whose powers of un- 
derstanding, I might say, from what 
lately happened, bordered on the spirit 
of prophecy. 

« Mr, Forbes, a name I shall ever re- 
gard, and a death [ shall ever deplore: 
enlightened, sensible, laborious and use- 
ful; proud in poverty, and patriotic, he 
preferred exile to apostacy, and met his 
death. I speak of the dead, I say no- 
thing of the living ;—but I attribute to 
this constellation of men, in a great mea- 
sure, the privileges of your country ; and 
I attribute such a generation of men to 
the residence of your parliament. 

«The ministers of the Crown, who, 
in those times related by the pamphlet, 
did the King’s business, were respectable 
and able men. They supported, some- 
times, acts of power; but they never, 
by any shocking declaration, outraged 
the constitution. They accustomed 
themselves to the idea of liberty, even 
when they might have offended against 
the principle, and always kept on terms of 
decency with the people and their privi- 
leges. Least of all did they indulge in a 
termagant vulgarity, debasing to a ple- 
beian level, courts and senates, and 
courting Irish infamy on a speculation of 
British promotion. 

“In the list of injured characters, I 
beg leave to say a few words for the 
good and gracious Earl of Charlemont. 
An attack, not only on his meastires, but 
on his representative, makes his, vindica- 
tion seasonable. Formed to unite aris- 
tocracy and the people; with’ the man- 
ners of a court, and the principles of a 
patriot; with the flame of liberty, and 
the love of order; unasssailable to the 
approaches of ‘power, of profit, or of 
titles, he annexed to the love of freedom 
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a veneration for order; and cast ‘on the 
crowd that followed him the gracious 
shade of his own accomplishments}; so 
that the very rabble grew civilized as it 
approached his person. For years did he 
preside over a great army, without pay 
or reward; and he helped to accomplish 
a great revolution, without a drop of 
blood. 

“ Let slaves utter their slander, and 
bark at glory which is conferred by the 
people; his name will stand. And 
when their clay shall be gathered to the 
dirt to which they belong, his monument, 
whether in marble, or in the hearts of 
his countrymen, shall be resorted to, as a 
subject of sorrow, and an excitation to 
virtue. 

“ Should the author of the pamphlet 
pray, he could not ask for his son a 
greater blessing than to resemble the 
good Earl of Charlemont; nor could 
that son repay that blessing by any act 
of gratitude more filial, than by com- 
mitting to the flames his father’s produc- 
tions.” 


Our readers will perceive that it is 
not our desire, in these sketches, to 
mix in the strife of party, or to note, 
with any particularity, the political 
errors, or what we may deem the poli- 
tical errors, of the illustrious men who 
are the subject of them. Our object 
is, to exhibit the individuals them- 
selves, in their true proportions, and in 
the fullest and the fairest light in which 
they can be viewed. We are not now 
contending for what they should be, 
but drawing them as they were ; and 
when, therefore, in our citations from 
the speeches and writings of Mr. 
Grattan, we omit to controvert posi- 
tions, which may be deemed, by ortho- 
dox Conservatives, heretical, we must 
not be supposed to do so for any other 
reason than that such controversy is, 
at present, beside our purpose. In the 
above extract, that happy power of 
graphical character-painting, which 
distinguished his conversation, is strik- 
ingly exhibited ; and also, that manly 
and generous spirit, which led him to 
breathe eulogy and forgiveness over 
the grave of a departed enemy. It 
likewise exhibits the caustic sarcasm and 
indignant scorn, with which he could 
not cease to regard the man whom he 
considered the defamer of his friends, 
and the great and triumphant. enemy 
of the independence of Ireland, 
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When Grattan entered upon public 
life, the Irish parliament was very 
little better than an office for register- 
ing ministerial edicts; and Ireland 
itself was tied down by jealous and 
monopolizing commercial restrictions, 
by which the resources of the country 
were diminished, and the energies of 
its inhabitants paralyzed. It was, in 
fact, without a constitution, and with- 
out trade ;—and as the want of the 
latter must have perpetuated its po- 
verty, the want of the former must 
have perpetuated its degradation. 

Grattan’s first great service was, the 
removal of the restrictions which fet- 
tered our trade ; his next the assertion 
of the principle which guaranteed the 
independence of parliament. On both 
occasions, he was powerfully seconded 
by the position of England, and the 
spirit of the times; and of the aid 
furnished by such auxiliaries he did 
not fail to take full advantage. 
America had been lost, by British 
rashness and infatuation. The Volun- 
teer Association had risen up, and the 
minister trembled for the security of 
Ireland. Grattan was resolved that 
the enthusiasm which he had excited 
should not evaporate in idle words, 
and he skilfully concentrated the en- 
ergies of the patriotic party upon 
those tangible objects, by the attain- 
ment of which the national indepen- 
dence would be secured. Having ob- 
tained relief for the trading interest, 
he proceeded to contend for a declara- 
tion of rights; and the earnestness 
with which he entered upon that great 
work may be conceived from the fol- 
lowing extract from the speech with 
which he introduced it. The debate 
bears date April 19, 1780 :— 

« Sir, I have entreated an attendance 
this day, that you might, in the most 
public manner, deny the claim of the 
British parliament to make law for Ire- 
land, and with one voice lift up your 
hands against it. 

“If I had lived when the 9th of Wil- 
liam took away the woollen manufacture, 
or when the 6th of George the First 
declared this country to be dependent, I 
should have made a covenant with my 
“own conscience, to seize the first moment 
of rescuing my country from the igno- 
miny of such acts uf power; or, if I had 
a son, I should have administered to him 
an oath that ‘he should consider himself 
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as a person appointed and set apart for 
the discharge of so important-a duty.— 
Upon the same principle am I now come 
to move a declaration of right, the first 
moment occurring, since my time, in 
which such a declaration could be. made, 
with any chance of success, and without 
aggravation of oppression.” 


Having stated that the people, by 
their own energy, had gotten trade, 
and now demanded liberty for the se- 
curity of that trade, he then pro- 
ceeds :— 


“Sir; Expedient is a word of appro- 
priated and tyrannical import. Expe- 
dient is an ill-omened word ; intended to 
express reservation of authority, while 
the exercise is mitigated. Expedient is 
the ill-omened expression of the repeal 
of the American Stamp-act. England 
thought it expedient to repeal that law; 
happy had it been for mankind, if, when 
she withdrew the exercise, she had 
not reserved the right! To that reser- 
vation she owes the loss of her Ame- 
rican empire, at the expense of millions.; 
and America the seeking of liberty 
through a sea of blood. The repeal of 
the woollen act, similarly circumstanced, 


pointed against our liberty. Present re- 
laxation, but tyranny in reserve, may be 
a subject for illumination to a populace, 
or a pretence for apostacy to a courtier, 
but cannot be the subject of settled sa- 
tisfaction to a free-born, an intelligent, 


and an injured community. It is there- 
fore they consider the free-trade as a 
trade de facto, not de jure; a license to 
trade under the parliament of England, 
not a free-trade under the charter of 
Ireland, as a tribute to her strength ; to 
maintain which she must continue in a 
state of armed preparation, dreading the 
approach of a general peace, and attriz 
buting all she holds dear to the calami+ 
tous condition of British interest, in 
every quarter of the globe. This dis- 
satisfaction, founded upon a consideration 
of the liberty we have lost, is increased 
when they consider the opportunity they 
are losing; for if this nation, after the 
death-wound given to her freedom, had 
fallen on her knees in anguish, and be- 
sought the Almighty to frame an occa. 
sion on which a weak and injured people 
might recover their rights,—prayer could 
not have asked, nor God have (furnished, 
a moment more opportune for the resto- 
ration of-liberty, than this;-in which I 
have the-honor to address you.” ” 
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He was unsuccessful. The house 
divided upon his motion, and it was 
lost by a majority of thirty-four. Bat 
there was a pledge of success in the 
favour with which it was entertained ; 
and the circumstances of the empire 
admonished the minister, that it must 
be vain, in the long run, to contend 
against the rising spirit of the people. 
Lawyers were ready and were able tu 
— the ascendancy of the British 

arliament, upon grounds of law ; but 
these were the very grounds which 
rendered it least agreeable to the Irish 
Commons, and united the whole peo- 
ple in resistance to what was looked 
upon as legislative usurpation. When 
Mr. Grattan next brought forward his 
motion, having, with great force and 
dexterity evaded, or parried, or nul- 
lified many of the acts and the prece- 
dents relied on, to justify the para- 
mount and. ultimate authority of the 
English legislature, he rested his jus- 


tification of the claim of Irish inde- 
pendence, upon un original compact 
with Henry the Second; a compact 
which, unless the parties thereto were 
gifted with prophecy, could not, by 


ossibility, have contemplated the 

eight of power to which the Com- 
mons of England had attained ; and 
therefore could not be supposed to 
have made any reservation in favour 
of the Commons of Ireland. He 
availed himself of the infamously fac- 
tious proceeding towards the great and 
unfortunate Lord Strafford, in which 
the Puritans in England veiled their 
designs against the monarchy and the 
church, under the cover of a tender 
concern for the liberties of the people 
of Ireland, and enacted that he should 
suffer death, because of the arbitrary 
character of his administration :— 


« Thus did the Parliament of Eng- 
land act on this question, with re- 
gard to her minister. How has she 
acted with regard to her King? I know 
it will be said, she revoked the act of 
attainder. True; she revoked the at- 
tainder, but she did not restore the doc- 
trine of conquest. She resolved as fol- 
lows: ‘that there is an original compact 
between the king and the people; that 
James the Second had broken that ori- 
ginal compact ; and, that the breach of 
compact, with his other offences, was an 
abdication of the crown;’ and she de- 
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posed him accordingly,—and she called 
upon the Irish to aid in her deposition. 
England called upon the Irish to shed 
their blood—and they shed it, accor- 
dingly, in deposing James the Second, 
for having broken his compact with Eng- 
land. And will she now break the com- 
pact with Ireland, and set up here the 
law of conquest? Has she attainted the 
Trish for the treason of aiding James, 
who broke the original compact with 
England? And will she punish the Irish 
for not aiding England in breaking the 
compact with themselves? Will she em- 
ploy her King, who owes his crown to 
one compact, to break the other? Will 
she confiscate the property of James's 
abettors in Ireland, on the principle of 
compact, and seize on the liberties of the 
whole realm, on the principle of con- 
quest, and commit herself, that very 
crime? A prodigy in the annals of man- 
kind incredible! Commit herself that 
very crime for which she beheaded her 
minister and deposed her King !” 


Such was the eloquence of Grattan ; 
a magical eloquence, which allowed 
not his hearers time to halt or to hesi- 
tate ; but either hurried them on with 
the force of a whirlwind, or, in the 
heated temperament to which he had 
raised them, cozened their under- 
standings by a specious jugglery of 
words, which passed current for argu- 
ment. We mean no disparagement to 
the illustrious Irishman, when we say, 
that he sometimes reminds us of the 
magnificent charlatan, who, having ex- 
cited the admiration of the shop- 
keeper, by the splendour of his dress, 
and the loftiness of his pretensions, 
pays his bill by flinging down a coun- 
terfeit guinea, and scorns to wait for 
the change. 

Grattan well knew that he might be 
defeated upon the mere point of con- 
stitutional law. The real strength of 
his case rested upon other topics, and 
these he brings forward with consum- 
mate power :— 

“ This brings the claim of England to 
a mere question of force. It is the right 
which Swift—I think it is Swift——has 
explained,—the right of the grenadier to 
take the property of a naked man, I 
add, this man has now gotten back his 
arms, and begs to get back his property. 
Thus, the question remaining is a ques- 
tion of ability; and, in considering this, 
you are not to contemplate alone the dif- 
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ficulties in your front; you are to look 
back, too, on the strength in your rere. 
The claim, by conquest, naturally leads 
to the subject of the Volunteers. You 
have an immense force,—the shape of a 
much greater,—of different religions, but 
of one political faith,—kept up for three 
years, defending the country ;—for the 
government took away her troops, and 
consigned her defence to the people ;— 
defending the government, I say ;—aid- 
ing the civil power,—and pledged to 
maintain the liberty of Ireland, to the 
last drop of their blood. What is this 
body? The commons of Ireland, and 
you at the head of them! It is more— 
it is the society in its greatest possible 
description. It is the property, it is the 
soul of the country, armed, In the sum- 
mer of 1780, they agree to a declaration 
of rights. In the summer of 1781, they 
hear that the French are at sea ;—in 
the heat and hurricane of their zeal for 
liberty, they stop; without delay, they 
offer to march';—their march awaits only 
the commands of the Castle ;—the 
Castle, where the sagacious courtier had 
abandoned his uniform, finds it prudent 
to receive a self-armed association, That 
self-formed association this age has be- 
held; posterity will admire—will wonder. 
The delegates of that self-armed associ- 
ation enter the mansion of the govern- 
ment, ascend the steps, advance to the 
presence of the Lord Lieutenant, and 
make a tender of their lives and for- 
tunes, with the form and reception of an 
authenticated establishment. A painter 
might here display and contrast the loy- 
alty of a courtier with that of a volun- 
teer. He would paint the courtier 
hurrying off his uniform; casting away 
his arms; filling his pockets with public 
money, and then presenting to his sove~ 
reign naked servitude. He would paint 
the yolunteer seizing his charters, hand- 
ling his arms; forming his columns; im- 
proving his discipline; demanding his 
rights; and then, at the foot of the 
throne, making a tender of armed al- 
legiance. He had no objection to die 
by the side of England; but he must be 
found dead with her charter in his hand,” 


The orator then makes a powerful 
allusion to America, which had just 
sprung into independence, and urges 
the topic in a manner equally calcu- 
lated to act upon the good sense of 
England, and the spirit of Ireland.— 
His motion was again lost; but the 
public feeling in favour of it was 
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greatly increased. The speech from 
whieh the above extracts have been 
made, was delivered on the 22d of 
March, 1782, and a complete change 
of ministry having taken place in the 
March following, the Duke of Port- 
land commenced his administration as 
Lord Lieutenant, by sending a mes- 
sage to the House of Commons, that 
he had it “in command from his Ma- 
jesty to declare, that his Majesty bein 
concerned to find that discontents val 
jealousies are prevailing amongst his 
loyal subjects in this country, upon 
matters of great weight and impor- 
tance, his Majesty recommends it to 
this house, to take the same into their 
most serious consideration, in order to 
such a final adjustment as may give 
mutual satisfaction to his kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

Thus was Grattan’s great object ac- 
complished. The government now 
took the matter into their own hands, 
and a bill was framed, founded upon 
the principles, and embodying the pro- 
visions contended for by the patriot, 
and by virtue of which the legislature 
of Ireland became independent. The 
following is the language in which he 
expressed his exultation at the aecom- 
— of his finished work, when, 
rom the message to the house, and 
the explanations of ministers, a decla- 
ration of right was no longer doubt- 


ful :— 


*T am now to address a free people, 
Ages have passed away,—and this is the 
first moment that you could be distin- 
guished by that appellation. 

“I have spoken on the subject of 
your liberty so often, that I have no- 
thing to add ;—and have only to admire 
the heaven-directed steps, by which you 
have proceeded, until the whole faculty 
of the nation is braced up to the act of 
her own deliverance. 

«T found Ireland on her knees,—I 
watched over her with an eternal solici- 
tude ;—I have traced her progress from 
injuries to arms—from arms to liberty. 
Spirit of Swift! spirit of Molyneux! 
your genius has prevailed! Ireland is 
now a nation! In that new character, I 
hail her! and, bowing to her august pre- 
sence, I say, ‘ esto perpetua !” 

*‘ She is no longer a wretched colony, 
returning thanks to her governor for his 
rapine, and to her king, for his oppres- 
sion ;—uor is she, now, a squabbling, 
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fretful sectary, perplexing her little wits, 
and firing her furious statutes with bi- 
gotry, sophistries, disabilities and death, 
to transmit to posterity insignificance 
and error, 

« Look to the rest of Europe, and 
contemplate yourself, and be satisfied, 
Holland lives on the memory of past 
achievement. Sweden has lost her li- 
berty. England has sullied her great 
name, by an attempt to enslave her colo- 
nies, You are the only people—you, of 
the nations of Europe, are the only 
people who excite admiration; and in 
your present conduct, you not only ex- 
ceed the present generation, but you 
equal the past. I am not afraid to turn 
back, and look antiquity in the face. The 
revolution,—that great event,—whether 
you call it ancient or modern, I know 
not,—was tarnished with bigotry. The 
great deliverer, (for such I must ever 
call the Prince of Nassau,) was blemish- 
ed with oppression. He assented to— 
he was forced to assent to acts which de- 
prived the Catholics of religion, and all 
the Irish of civil and commercial rights, 
though the Irish were the only subjects 
in these Islands who had fought in his 
defence. But you have sought liberty on 
her own principle. 

«« This is a case which wants no pre- 
cedent. The revolution wanted no pre- 
cedent ; for such things arrive, to reform 
a course of bad precedents; and instead 
of being founded on a precedent, become 
such, The gazing world, whom they 
come to save, begins by doult, and ends 
in worship. Let other nations be de- 
ceived by the sophistry of courts. Ire- 
Jand has studied politics in the lair of 
oppression; and, taught by suffering, 
comprehends the rights of subjects, and 
the duty of Kings. Let other nations 
imagine that subjects are made for the 
monarch; but we conceive that kings, 
and parliaments, like kings, are made for 
the subjects. The House of Commons, 
honourable and right honourable as it 
may be; the Lords, noble and illustrious 
as'we pronounce them, are not original, 
but derivative. Session after session, 
they move their periodical orbit about 
the source of their being, the nation: 
even the King’s Majesty must fulfil his 
due and tributary course round that 
great luminary,—and, created by its 
beam, and upheld by its attraction, must 
incline to that light, or go out of the 
system. 

“His Majesty's ministers imagined 
they had que!led the country, when they 
had bought the newspapers ;—and they 
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represented us as wild men, and our 
cause as visionary; and they pensioned 
a set of wretches to abuse truth. But 
we took little account of them or their 
proceedings; and we waited, and we 
watched, and we moved, as it were, on 
our native hills, with the minor remains 
of our parliamentary army, until that 
minority became Ireland.” 


Having alluded to the exertions of 
the volunteers, and the important part 
they acted in the regeneration of the 
country, the orator observes : 


“I do not say that there were not 
divers violent and unseemly resolutions ; 
the immensity of the means was insepa- 
rable from the excess. Such are the 
great works of nature,—such is the sea; 
but, like the sea, the waste and the ex- 
cess were lost in the advantage. And 
now, having given a parliament to the 
people, the volunteers will, I doubt not, 
leave the people to the parliament, 
and thus close, specifically and majesti- 
cally, a great work, which will place 
them above censure, and above pane- 
gyric. These associations, like other in- 
stitutions, will perish; they will perish 
with the occasion that gave them being; 
and the gratitude of their country will 
write their epitaph, and say, ‘this phe- 
nomenon, the departed volunteer, justi- 
fied only by the occasion, the birth of 
spirit and grievances, with some alloy of 
public evil, did more public good to Ire- 
Jand than all her institutions;—he re- 
stored the liberties of his country,—and 
thus from the grave he answers his ene- 
mies.’” 


It is not surprising that the ardent 
mind of Grattan should have conceived 
that Ireland had now attained the me- 
ridian of her glory, when we, at the 
present day, can scarcely look back 
upon 1782, without retrospections 
which remind us of the land of Pe- 
ricles and Demosthenes. Nor is it to 
be denied, that his own genius and his 
own energy, were the great agents in 
the erection of the fabric of Irish in- 
dependence. _It arose, like a fairy 
pila, under the spell of a magician, 
and was scarcely more rapid in its 
growth, than it was destined to be 
evanescent in its duration. Its perpe- 
tuity could not be decreed by the 
power which called it into being ;— 
and it was Grattan’s melancholy obser- 
vation, at.an after period,“that he sat by 
its cradle, and he followed its hearse.” 
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* He was now, confessedly, the fore- 
most man in Ireland. A title could 
have added no-distinction to him. He 
inight have brought splendour to the 
eerage ; he could have derived none 
a it ;—for, as long as Ireland en- 
dured, or its history was remembered, 
his name would be a rich inheritance 
to his children’s children to the latest 
posterity. 

Now it was that that extraordinary 
homage was ae to his transcendant 
abilities, in the public grant of fifty 
thousand pounds, which was made to 
him by parliament. He was thus, at 
once, raised above professional de- 
pendence, and, by being set at ease 
respecting the future, enabled to de- 
vote himself unreservedly and undis- 
tractedly, to the welfare of Ireland. 

But his felicity was not wholly un- 
alloyed. His great cotemporary, 
Flood, felt jealous of his fame, and 
affected to consider the establishment 
of Irish independence incomplete, un- 
less accompanied by a distinct act of 
renunciation, on the part of England, 
of all power of legislating for Ireland. 
Our readers may be sure that we will 
not trouble them with any dissertation 
on that multum vewxata questio; which 
was, at best, of but doubtful import- 
ance at the time that it was started ; 
and has now ceased to be of any, since 
the subject in dispute has passed away. 
Flood might have been right as a law- 
yer, while Grattan was right as a 
statesman.* Irish independence was 
the tribute which one great nation was 
disposed to pay to the rising spirit and 
the growing importance of another ; 
and although a specific act, such as 
Mr. Flood required, might be requisite 
for the completeness of the gift, it was 
not necessary for the security of the 
acquisition, which partook rather of 
the essence of constitution, than of the 
nature of law; and which never could 
be endangered but by either a national 
extravagance, or a national pusil- 
lanimity, against which any constitu- 
tional guarantee must be unavailing. 

The question, therefore, was an idle 
question, and could scarely have been 
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urged as it was by Mr. Flood, ‘but 
from a desire to intercept some por- 
tion of that flood of glory, which was 
daily and hourly swelling the consi- 
deration of his great rival. It was 
evidently thus that Mr. Grattan re- 
garded it. When alluding to the me- 
morable debate on the 16th of April, 
1782, he said : 


« I remember well the debates of that 
day. I ventured to recite a certain list 
of measures ; J have that identical paper 
now in my hand, from one tittle of which 
I have not departed. Such a modifica- 
tion of the law of Poynings as took from 
one council the power to suppress, and 
from both, the power to alter Irish bills. 
A mutiny bill, limited to two years, with 
the articles of war recited, and the de- 
claration of rights prefixed ; the restora- 
tion of final judicature, both at law and 
equity; the repeal of the 6th of George 
the First, in toto. Did any man then 
say, that the repeal would do nothing?— 
but, of all, that man who afterwards said, 
‘the repeal liberated the hands of the 
King ;'—expressly, in so many words, 
‘liberated the hands of a king.’ Has 
any man a right to sit on the watch, and 
wait the event of measures, with a ma- 
lignant reserve;—if measures fail, to 
condemn their extravagance ;—if they 
succeed, to exclaim at their inadequacy ? 
Did any man then talk of renunciation? 
Had any man then said that an express 
renunciation was necessary, why then, 
indeed, some further clause might have 
been passed,—not to give you liberty, 
but to prevent such a man giving you 
discontent, after others had given you li- 
berty.” 


The inadequacy of the legal secu- 
rity coutended for by Mr. Flood is 
thus admirably exposed :— 


“In order to expose this, it is sufficient 
to know two things—the authority of the 
law of England, and the nature of her 
parliament ; and any man who considered 
either, could never, knowingly, fall into 
the wretched doctrine of legal security. 
On this subject the authority of the law 
is—what ? to bind all, except the parlia- 
ment. The individual cannot repeal it, 
the king cannot repeal it—but the parlia- 


* Generally speaking, Flood stood much higher than Grattan as a statesman ; but, on this parti- 


cular question, 


e seems to have been under the influence which we have described, and to have 
consulted his judgment less than his resentment. 


There is no doubt, also, that Grattan’s vanity 


‘was piqued, and that he regarded Flood’s opposition as an effort to depreciate his services, if not to 


wrest from him his laurels. 


It must, indeed, be allowed that legally, and logically, the latter had 


the advantage in the argument. It is, however, opty certain, that what he contended for was 


by no means likely to be conceded by England; an 


that the practical result of the course which 


he recommended, in all probability, would be, that in grasping at the shadow, the Irish parliament 


would lose the substance. 
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ment may repeal it. What is the autho- 
rity of the parliament of England ? 
Omnipotence within the realm of Eng- 
land! It makes law; it unmakes law; 
it declares law ; and whatever it enacts, 
the king must execute, the judges de- 
clare, and the subject obey. Against 
whom have you sought security ?— 
Against the parliament of England! 
What security does the member pro- 
pose? The statute-law of England! 
which does not bind the parliament of 
England! the law against the law maker 
—a security which ends where your dan- 
ger begins—which is essentially defective 
in the very point where you want to be 
secured—which is the very reverse of a 
specific for the disorder. With peculiar 
sagacity he rejects the faith of nations, 
which alone can bind the power of parlia- 
ment, and he calls for a law, which is the 
creature of parliament, to restrain it; he 
calls for English statutes, which secure 
you, I allow, against the individual, the 
corporation, aud the king—and every 
thing except the British parliament.” 


His personal altercation with Flood, 
was, perhaps, the greatest scene of 
the kind that ever was enacted in 
the Irish House of Commons. We 
have not space for more than his con- 
cluding observations ; and we extract 
them, in order that the reader may be 
able to form some idea of what he was 
when he was roused, and his withering 
powers of denunciatory vituperation. 


“With regard tothe libertiesof America, 
which were inseparable from ours, I will sup- 
pose this gentleman to have been anenemy, 
decided and unreserved—that he voted 
against her liberty, and voted, moreover, 
for an address to send four thousand Irish 
troops to cut the throats of Americans— 
that he called these butchers ‘armed ne- 
gociators,’ and stood, with a metaphor in 
his mouth and a bribe in his pocket, a 
champion against the rights of America, 
the only hope of Ireland, and the only 
refuge for the liberties of mankind. Thus 
defective in every relationship, whether 
to constitution, commerce, or toleration, 
I will suppose this man to have added 
much private improbity to public crimes, 
that his probity was lke his patriotism, 
and his honor on a level with his oath. 
He loves to deliver panegyrics on himself; 
I will interrupt him, and say—sir, you 
are much mistaken if you think that your 
talents are as great as your life has been 
reprehensible. You began your par- 
jiamentary career with an acrimony and 
personality which could have been justi- 
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fied only by a supposition of virtue. After 
a rank and elamorous opposition, you be- 
came, on a sudden, silent—you were silent 
for seven years—you were silent on the 
greatest questions—and you were silent 
for money ! In 1773, while a negociation 
was pending to sell your talents and your 
turbulence, you alsconded from your duty 
in parliament—you forsook your law of 
Poynings—you forsook the questions of 
economy, and abandoned all the old 
themes of your former declamations— 
you were not, at that period, to be found 
in the house—you were seen like a guilty 
spirit haunting the lobby of the House of 
Commons, watching the moment in which 
the question should be put, that you 
might vanish: you were descried with a 
criminal anxiety retiring from the scenes 
of your past glory, or you were perceived 
coasting the upper Lenches of the house, 
like a bird of prey, with an evil aspect 
and a sepulchral note, meditating to 
pounce on its quarry. These ways—they 
were not the ways of honor—you prac- 
tised, pending a negociation which was to 
end either in your sale or your sedition. 
The former taking place, you supported 
the rankest measures that ever came be- 
fore parliament. The embargo of 1776, 
for instance. QO, fatal embargo! that 
breach of law, and ruin of commerce! 
You supported the unparalleled profusion 
and jobbing of Lord Harcourt’s scandal- 
ous ministry, the address to support the 
American war, the other address to send 
four thousand men, whom you had your. 
self declared to be necessary for the de- 
fence of Ireland, to fight against the 
liberties of America, to which you had 
declared yourself a friend. You, sir, who 
delight to utter execrations against the 
American commissioners of 1778, on ac- 
count of their hostility to America—you, 
sir, who manufacture stage thunder against 
Mr. Eden, for his anti-American princi- 
ples—you, sir, whom it pleases to chant 
a hymn to the immortal Hamden—you, 
sir, approved of the tyranny exercised 
against America—and you, sir, voted four 
thousand Irish troops to cut the throats 
of Americans fighting for their freedom, 
fighting for your freedom, fighting for the 
great principle—liberty. But you found, 
at last, (and this should be an eternal 
lesson to men of your craft and cunning, ) 
that the king had only dishonored you ; 
the court had bought, but would not trust 
you; and, having voted for the worst 
measures, you remained for seven years 
the creature of salary, without the confi- 
dence of government. Mortified at the 
discovery, and stung by disappvintment, 
you betook yourself to the sad expedient 
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of duplicity—you try the sorry game of 
a trimmer in your progress to the acts of 
an incendiary—you give no honest sup- 
port either to the government or to the 
people—you, at the most critical period 
of their existence, take no part—you sign 
no non-consumption agreement—you op- 
pose no perpetual mutiny bill, no altered 
sugar bill—you declare that you lament 
the declaration of rights should have been 
brought forward—and observing, with 
regard to prince and people, the most 
impartial treachery and desertion, you 
justify the suspicions of your sovereign by 
betraying the government as you had sold 
the soaple--snll at last, by this hollow 
conduct, and for some other steps, the 
result of mortified ambition, being dis- 
missed, and another person oe in your 
place, you fly to the ranks of the volun- 
teers and canvass for mutiny; you an- 
nounce that the country was ruined by 
other men, during that period when she 
was sold by you—your logic is, that the 
repeal of a declaratory law is not the re- 
peal of a law at all, and the effect of that 
logic is, an English act affecting to eman- 
cipate Ireland, by exercising over her the 
legislative authority of a British parlia- 
ment! Such has been your conduct, and 
at such conduct every order of your fellow- 
subjects have a right to exclaim. The 
merchant may say to you—the constitu- 
tionalist may say to you—the American 
may say to you—and I, I now say, and 
say to your beard, sir—-you are not an 
honest man.” 


Such was Grattan when he was 
roused. For sustained, rapid, and 
virulent invective, this reply to Flood 
is unequalled. To many, the provoca- 
tion will appear disproportioned to the 
punishment ; and so, in truth, it was, if 
considered in reference to that one 
occasion alone, although Flood had 
ealled him “a mendicant patriot, who 
was bought by his country for a sum 
of money, and sold his country again 
for prompt payment.” But Grattan 
regarded this but as part of a systema- 
tie assault upon his fame, which was 
prosecuted ever since the achievement 
of Irish independence, with a rancor- 
ous perseverance, and he seized the 
opportunity which now presented itself 
of crushing his adversary by one tre- 
mendous attack, and taking, at the same 
time, his fill of vengeance. For such a 
sudden manifestation of ruthless and 
terrific energy, Flood was by no means 
prepared, and the state of his health at 
the time, rendered it, tomany,unseemly 
and reprehensible. There were allu- 
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sions to his personal deformity —a 
deformity occasioned by disease con- 
tracted trom intemperance—which, we 
perceive, Mr. Grattan’s son has had 
the good taste to suppress, and which 
nothing but the extraordinary power, 
and the singular felicity of the orator 
could have prevailed on his hearers to 
endure. But the air of classical refine- 
ment which he throws around bis trucu- 
lency—the art with which he conve 
personal hate, in language which only 
appears to express public indignation— 
the intensity of the feeling with which 
he spoke, and the towering height to 
which he suffered his indignation to 
arise, while yet hisself-possession was un- 
disturbed, and every power and faculty 
of his mind was concentred upon the 
skilful torture of his victim ;—all this 
gave a peculiarity to the gladiatorial 
exhibition which then took place in 
the House of Commons, which ren- 
dered it as unique, as to all it appeared 
astonishing, and to some, revolting. 
The rapid execution of the steam-gun 
does not exceed that of the common 
musket, more than Grattan, on this 
occasion, distanced all approach to 
competition in the powerful artillery 
of his vituperation. Not a shot was 
thrown away. Every sentence told 
with irresistible effect; and the attack 
was continued, not only until the foe 
was laid prostrate, but until most men 
would have resented the further prose- 
cution of it as alike merciless and 
unnecessary. 

This night's debate was a subject to 
which he was not himself fond of re- 
curring. The reader has already seen 
the manner in which he alluded to Mr. 
Flood after his death, and the generous 
tribute which he paid to his memory. 
But the disruption of the ties of 
friendship which then took place, never 
was repaired, nor would it indeed have 
been wise to attempt it. Both were too 
great men to retract or to qualify any 
thing that had been said ;—and the inju- 
ries given and received on each side,were 
too a and too deadly to be forgiven. 

Of all Mr. Grattan’s cotemporaries, 
Flood was, undoubtedly, the man who 
upproached nearest to his fame; he 
was even thought, by some, to have 
outstripped him in celebrity. The one 
possessed a more ardent temperament ; 
the other a more cultivated mind. 
Flood was superior to Grattan in the 
extent of his knowledge, the clearness 
of his perspicacity, and the degree of 
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his refinement. Grattan was superior 
to him in energy of purpose, brilliancy 
of imagination, and an untiring industry, 
which was never employed but in the 
accumulation or the preparation of the 
materials by which be established his 
senatorial greatness. Flood delighted 
in classical literature, and his style of 
speaking was formed upon the severest 
models of Greece and Rome. Grattan 
was also smitten with the love of the 
great immortals of ancient story, but 
never so as to lose his own identity 
by an assimilation to them. The 
one worshipped them with the pas- 
sionate fondness of a lover; the other 
studied them with the ardent enthu- 
siasm of an artist, and seemed alone 
to. value the study as it enabled him 
to imitate their excellence or to catch 
their inspiration. . Flood was the stricter 
logician, but he wanted passion to give 
force to his reasonings. His most 
elaborate efforts resembled a fine day 
in winter, bright and bracing, but of 
which it might be also said, “the air 
bites shrewdly, and ’tis very cold.” The 
ardent mind of Grattan could not brook 
the labour of severely logical thought, 
and his glowing imagery more than 
atoned for the deficiencies of his ra- 
tiocination. ‘The one could occa- 
sionally assume the reasoner, and the 
other could occasionally assume the 
passionate declaimer ; but it was easy 
to see that each was out of his element, 
and, to acertain degree, forcing nature. 
Thrown together in the tumultuous 
arena of Irish politics, while each loved 
his country with a passionate regard, 
competition produced rivalry, and 
rivalry generated jealousy and resent- 
ment. But had they been cast in dif- 
ferent ages, Flood could have desired 
no better subject than Grattan, if he 
courted the inspiration of the historic 
muse ; nor could Grattan’s proudest 
ambition have been more gratified than 
by such .an imperishable record of his 
struggles for his country’s weal as 
might have proceeded from the pen of 
the classical historian. Peace to their 
ashes ! they now slumber with the great 
of old; and while their genius will 
live as long as language endures, be 
their foibles and their weaknessness 
tenderly remembered ! 

Until 1782, the parliament of Ire- 
land was not free ; and from 1782 the 
connection between the countries be- 
came, in a high degree, precarious ; so 


that the only period of history during 
which we had a parliament of our.own, 
is that very period which threatened 
the dismemberment of the empire. 

It was not in the nature of things 
that the rising spirit of Ireland could 
be restrained within the bounds of a 
wise moderation. Her constitution was 
not a work of time. It had been ex- 
torted from the necessities of England, 
instead of having grown out of the 
habits of the people. The exultation 
with which it was received, resembled 
more the delight of the American 
Indian, when newly clothed with 
European finery, than the regulated 
ardour of men to whom liberty was an 
heir-loom, and who had grown through 
centuries into consideration and inde- 
pendence. With others, liberty was a 
means ; in Ireland it was regarded as 
anend. Others valued constitutional 
freedom, because of the blessings which 
it secured; the patriots of 1782 only 
valued the blessings they had secured, 
as they arose out of, or were subser- 
vient to, constitutional freedom. A 
morbidly sensitive state of public feel- 
ing prevailed; the House of Com- 
mons was on the watch for construc- 
tive invasions of its newly-acquired 
power. Its trade, both internal and 
external, must be entirely under its 
own control, at the same time that it 
loudly demanded a full and equal par- 
ticipation in the commercial advantages 
of England. Thus, benefits were de- 
manded at the expense of England, at 
the same time that it was announced 
they could only be accepted on terms 
which left i¢s internal and external 
trade to a great degree at the mercy 
of the parliament of Ireland. 

The celebrated commercial proposi- 
tions introduced by Mr. Secretary Ord 
in 1785, and afterwards modified by 
Mr. Pitt, were the signal for the first 
explosion of those jealousies, by which, 
as long as Ireland continued to have a 
separate legislature, the British empire 
was doomed to be as a house divided 
against itself. From that moment a 
sagacious minister must have seen that 
there remained no alternative but a 
separation or a union. 

Mr. Pitt, desirous of conciliating. the 
popular party in Ireland, by granting 
the utmost practicable extension of its 
trade, and also feeling it necessary to pro- 
tectthe commercial interest of England, 
by stipulations which would prevent an 
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abuse. of its bounty, introduced, with 
some other modifications, the following 
resolutions in addition to those which 
had been transmitted by Mr. Ord, and 
approved by the Irish parliament :— 

“ That itis highly expedient to the 
general interests of the British empire, 
that the laws for regulating trade and 
navigation, should be the same in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and therefore that it 
is essential towards carrying into effect 
the present settlement, that all laws which 
have been made, or shall be made in Great 
Britain, for securing exclusive privileges 
to the ships and mariners of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Colonies 
and Plantations, such laws imposing 
the same restraints and conferring the 
same benefits on the subjects of both 
kingdoms, should be in force in Ireland, 
by laws to be passed by the parliament of 
that kingdom, for the same time and in 
the same manner as in Great Britain.” 

One would think that this was no 
more than reasonable. Ireland Ee 
posed a partnership of trade; England 
said, agreed: but let there be also a 
partnership of burdens and of obliga- 
tions. No, says the patriot of 1782, 
for that would amount to a surrender 
‘of our constitution! But what charm 


-had calm, dispassionate reason, against 


appeals such as the following, in an 
assembly such as that which then com- 
posed the Irish House of Commons ? 
«“ The pretence given for this uncon- 
stitutional idea is weak indeed—that, 
as the benefits are permanent, so should 
be the compersation. But trade laws are 
to follow their nature, revenue laws to 
follow their’s. On the permanent nature 
of commercial advantages depends the 
faith of trade; on the limited nature of 
revenue laws depends the existence of 
parliament. But the error of the argu- 
ment arises from the vice of dealing. It 
is a market fora constitution, and a logic 
applicable to barter only. To qualify this 
dereliction of every principle and power, 
the surrender is made constitutional, that 
is, the British market for the Irish con- 
stitution, the shadow of a market for the 
substance of a constitution! You are to 
reserve an option, trade or liberty; if 
you mean to come to the British market, 
you must pass under the British yoke. I 
object to this principle in every shape, 
whether, as it was afterwards altered, you 
are to covenant to subscribe her acts; or 
whether, as it is now softened, you are 
to take the chance of the British market 
so long as you waive the blessings of the 
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British constitution! -Terms dishonor- 
able, derogatory, incapable of forming the 
foundation of any fair and friendly settle- 
ment, injurious to the political morality 
of the nation. I would not ‘harbour a 
slavish principle, nor give it the hospitality 
of a night’s lodging in a land of liberty ! 
Slavery is like any other vice—tolerate, 
and you embrace. You should guard 
your constitution by settled maxims of 
honor, as well as wholesome rules of law; 
and one maxim should be, never to tole- 
rate a condition which trenches on the 
privileges of parliament or derogates from 
the pride of the island. Liberal in mat- 
ters of revenue, practicable in matters of 
commerce—on these subjects I would 
be inexorable. If the genius of old Eng- 
land came to that bar, with the British 
constitution in the one hand, and in the 
other an offer of all that England retains, 
or all that she has lost of commerce, I 
should turn my back on the latter, and 
pay my obeisance to the blessings of her 
constitution ; for that constitution will 
give you commerce, and it was the want 
of that constitution that deprived you of 
commerce. Why are you not now a 
woollen country? Because another coun- 
try regulated your trade. Why are you 
not now a country of re-export ? Because 
another country regulated your naviga- 
tion, I opposed the original terms as 
slavish, and I oppose the conditional clause 
as an artful way of introducing slavery— 
of soothing a high-spirited nation into 
submission, by the ignominious delusion 
that she may shake off the yoke when 
she pleases, and once more become a free 
people. The direct, unconstitutional pro- 
position could not have been listened to, 
and therefore resort is had to the only 
possible chance of destroying the liberty 
of the people, by holding up the bright 
reversion of the British constitution, and 
the speculation of future liberty as a con- 
solation for present submission: but, 
would any gentleman here wear a livery 
tonight, because he may lay it aside in 
the morning ?” 


There can be no doubt that there 
was much of truth in Mr. Grattan’s 
reasoning, as well as of force in the 
declamation. But then, what does it 

rove? The absurdity of endeavour- 
ing to carry on the business of govern- 
ment by two independent parliaments, 
in an empire intended to be one and 
indivisible. Ireland was not a distant 
settlement, where it is essential that 
there should be a governing body, not 
merely for purposes of local regulation, 
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but also of general control. Its pro- 
pinquity to the British shores rendered 
it, to all inteuts and purposes, an in- 
tegral part of the union, and made its 
separate legislature as great an anomaly 
as a similar privilege would be con- 
sidered if claimed for Scotland or for 
Yorkshire. The very truth, therefore, 
of Grattan’s remarks, only evinced the 
rashness of his legislation, and brought 
to a practical test the utter absurdity, 
if not the irremediable mischief, of his 
new patent machine of government, by 
which Ireland was to be regenerated 
by the derangement of the empire. 

The next important measure by 
which the connexion between the two 
countries was endangered, was the 
regency question. The House of 
Commons in England had decided 
that the Prince of Wales should as- 
sume the office of regent, with limited 
powers; the Irish house decided that 
he should assume that office with full 
regal powers: by one party it was 
maintained that the right of the prince 
to the office of regent, depended upon 
the choice of the remaining branches 
of the legislature ; the other maintained 
that it belonged to him as a matter of 
right during the incapacity, even as 
the crown would have devolved upon 
him by the death of the king: the one 
maintained that the regent de facto in 
England was the regent de jure in 
Ireland ; the other scouted that doc- 
trine as slavish ; and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant having refused to transmit the 
address inviting the Prince of Wales 
to assume the office of regent with full 
regal powers, this proceeding on his 
part was condemned, “as ill-advised, 
and as containing an unwarranted and 
unconstitutional censure on the pro- 
ceedings of both houses of parliament, 
and attempting to question the un- 
doubted rights and privileges of the 
lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons of Ireland.” 

What security, we ask, could there 
be for the maintenance of good go- 
vernment, or the continuance of British 
connexion, when collisions such as these 
were ever liable to take place ?—col- 
lisions, not so much arising out of 
diversity of interest, as opposition of 
feeling, which rendered it impossible 
to say how far a measure which was 
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agreeable to the people of Englund, 
might not, on that very account, be 
distasteful to the parliament of Ireland. 
None whatever. It was in the power 
of the demagogue, at any moment, to 
excite dissatisfaction upon subjects 
which must have embroiled the co- 
ordinate legislatures in perpetual war, 
and the multitude of councillors would 
thus produce anything but safety ; 
there would be, as it were, two inde- 
endent wills* in the same body, each 
im contradiction to the other ; and the 
only result must be, a degree of dis- 
traction and confusion by which the 
empire of reason would be overthrown. 
t was all very true, that without the 
— and the privileges for which 
‘lood and Grattan contended, the 
parliament of Ireland could not be 
said to be independent. But then, 
independence itself might be purchased 
at too dear a price, if it destroyed or 
endangered that security and that good 
government, for the sake of which 
alone it was valuable. This it un- 
doubtedly would have done, had the 
giddy career of intemperance upon 
which the Irish parliament entered, 
been suffered to proceed much farther. 
In the present case, the dispute was 
settled by the providential recovery of 
the king, but the danger was so immi- 
nent as to impress the minister with 
the absolute necessity of a legislative 
union. 

There is no part of Mr. Grattan’s 
history which is less creditable either 
to his candour or his wisdom, than his 
exertions respecting the commutation of 
tithes, He totally misunderstood the 
question, and was betrayed, in the dis- 
cussion of it, into exaggerated state- 
ments of the injustice and the exorbi- 
tancy of the clergyman’s demaud, that 
contributed not a little to increase the 
odium with which that provision for his 
maintenance was regarded. It would 
be altogether beside our purpose, in a 
paper like this, to enter fully into a 
subject of that kind, and we allude to 
it only for the purpose of recording a 
fact very much to Mr. Grattan’s credit, 
and which it would have been well for 
the reputation of those who affect to 
hold his memory in honor, if they had 
regarded as an example. When the 
country, in 1787, was convulsed by 


* See the admirable speech of Sir W. C. Smith, upon this subject, in the Irish 
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agrarian disturbances, which, it was 
supposed by some, had their origin in 
the oppression arising out of the col- 
lection of tithes, he did not consider 
the outrages a reason for going into 
the question immediately, for the pur- 
pose of psc the people redress ; 
but the reverse: he considered the ex- 
istence of disturbance as a satisfactory 
ground for the postponement of conci- 
liatory measures, which might, in such 
a case, have been ascribed to intimi- 
dation. The following was his reso- 
lution :— 

“ That if it shall appear at the com- 
mencement of the nezt session of parlia- 
ment, that the public tranquillity has been 
restored in those parts of the kingdom 
that have been lately disturbed, and due 
obedience paid to the laws, the house will 
take into consideration the subject of 
tithes, and endeavour to form some plan 
for the honorable support of the clergy, 
and the ease of the people,” 


What say the lights of the present 
age? That because Ireland is dis- 


turbed, and decause the people will not 
obey the laws, it is expedient for minis- 
ters to gratify their turbulence and 
sedition, by confiscating church re- 


venues, to an extent that must degrade 
the clergy, and destroy the efficiency 
of the Established Church. O saga- 
cious politicians ! O honest councillors ! 
O sage advisers! May it not well be 
said of us, 


“ Etas parentum, pejor avis, 
Tulit nos nequiores.” 


Heaven forefend that it should be 
added, 


“ Mox daturos 
Progeniem vatiosiorem.”’ 


As our object in this paper is to ex- 
hibit Grattan’s power, not to discuss 
his principles, we shall present our 
readers with the conclusion of his 
celebrated speech on tithes, in 1788, 
which is conceived and executed in 
his very happiest manner. 


“It isa strong argument against the 
tenths, that such a claim is not only in- 
consistent with the nature of things, but 
absolutely incompatible with the exercise 
of the Christian religion. Had the 
apostles advanced, among the Jews, pre- 
tensions to the tenths of the produce of 
Judea, they would not have converted a 
less perverse generation. But they were 
humble and inspired men; they went 
forth in humble guise, with naked foot, 
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and brought to every man’s door, in his 
own tongue, the true belief. Their word 
prevailed against the potentates of the 
earth; and on the ruin of barbaric pride 
and pontific luxury, they placed the 
naked majesty of the Christian religion. 

« This light was soon put down by its 
own ministers; and, on its extinction, a 
beastly and pompous priesthood ascended. 
Political potentates, not Christian pas- 
tors—full of false zeal, full of worldly 
pride, and full of gluttony—empty of 
true religion. To their flock oppressive ; 
to their inferior clergy brutal; to their 
king abject; and to their God impudent 
and familiar; they stood on the altar as 
a stepping-stool to the throne; glozing in 
the ears of princes, whom they poisoned 
with pernicious principles and heated ad- 
vice; and were a faction against their 
king, when they were not his slaves; the 
dirt under his feet, or the poniard in his 
heart. 

« Their power went down; it burst of its 
own plethory; when a poor reformer, with 
the Gospel in his hand, or with the in- 
spired spirit of poverty, restored the 
Christian religion. The same principle 
which introduced Christianity guided 
reformation. What Luther did for us, 
philosophy has done, in some degree, for 
the Roman Catholics, and that religion 
has undergone a silent reformation; and 
both divisions of Christianity, unless they 
have lost their understanding, must have 
lost their animosity, while they have re- 
tained their distinctions. The priesthood 
of Europe is not now what it was once. 
Their religion has increased, as their 
power has diminished. In these coun- 
tries, particularly, for the most part, 
they are amild order of men, with 
less dominion, and more piety. There- 
fore their character may be, for the most 
part, described in a few words—morality 
enlightened by letters, and exalted by 
religion. Such many of our parochial 
clergy, with some few exceptions, how- 
ever, particularly in some of the disturbed 
parts-of the kingdom; such some of the 
heads of the church; such the very head 
of the church in Ireland—that comely 
personage, who presides over a vast in- 
come, and thinks he has great revenues, 
but is mistaken—being, in fact, nothing 
more than the steward of the poor, and 
a mere instrument in the hands of Pro- 
vidence—making the best possible distri- 
bution of the fruits of the earth. 

* In the inquiry, or in forming some 
regulations for this inquiry, you will not 
be withheld by the arguments of pride, 
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bigotry, and prejudice; that argument 
which, reflecting on God, maintains the 
sacred right of exaction; that other argu- 
ment which, reflecting on parliament, 
denies your capacity to give redress; that 
other argument which, reflecting on 
human nature, supposes that you inflame 
mankind by redressing their grievances; 
that other argument which traduces the 
landed interest of Ireland as an extor- 
tioner, and belies one part of the com- 
munity to continue the miseries of another 
—an argument of calumny, an argument 
of cruelty. Least of all should you be with- 
held by that idle intimation, stuffed into 
the speech from the throne, suggesting 
that the church is in danger, and holding 
out, from that awful seat of authority, 
false lights to the nation; as if we had 
doated back into the nonsense of Sache- 
verl’s days, and were to be ridden once 
more by the fools and bigots. Parlia- 
ment is not a bigot; you are no sectary— 
no polemic. It is your duty to unite all 
men—to manifest brotherly love and 
confidence in all men. The parental 
sentiment is the true principle of govern- 
ment. Men are ever finally disposed to 
be governed by the instrument of their 
happiness, The mystery of government— 
would you learn it? Look on the Gospel, 
and make the source of your redemption 
the rule of your authority; and, like the 
hen in Scripture, expand your wings, and 
cover all your people. 

«Let bigotry and schism, the zealot’s 
fire, the high priest’s intolerance, through 
all their discordancy, tremble, while an 
enlightened parliament, with arms of 
general protection, overarches the whole 
community, and roots Protestant ascen- 
dancy in the sovereign mercy of its nature. 
Laws of coercion, perhaps necessary, 
certainly severe, you have put forth 
already ; but your great engine of power 
you have hitherto kept back—that en- 
gine which neither the pride of the bigot, 
nor the spite of the zealot, nor the ambi- 
tion of the high priest, nor the arsenal of 
the conqueror, nor the inquisition, with 
its jaded rack and pale criminal, never 
thought of—the engine of redress. This 
is government, and this is the only de- 
scription of government worth your am- 
bition. Were I to raise you to.a great 
act, I should not recur to the history of 
other nations; I would recite your own 
acts, and set youin emulation with your- 
selves. Do you remember that night 
when you gave your country a free trade, 
and with your own hands opened all her 
harbours? That night when you gave 
her a free constitution, and broke the 
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chains of a century; while England 
eclipsed at your glory, and your island 
rose, as it were, from its bed, and got 
nearer to the sun. In the arts that polish 
life, the inventions that accommodate, 
the manufactures that adorn it, you will 
be for many years inferior to some other 
parts of Europe; but, to nurse a growing 
people, to mature a struggling, though 
hardy community, to mould, to multiply, 
to consolidate, to inspire, and to exalt a 
young nation—be these your barbarous 
accomplishments. 

“I speak this to you from a long 
knowledge of your character, and the 
various resources of your soul. And I 
confide my motion to those principles, 
not only of justice, but of fire, which I 
have observed to exist in your composi- 
tion, and occasionally to break out into 
a flame of public zeal, leaving the minis- 
ters of the crown in eclipsed degradation, 
Therefore I have not come to you fur- 
nished merely with a cold mechanical 
plan, but have submitted to your consider- 
ation the living grievances—conceiving 
that any thing in the shape of oppression 
once made apparent—oppression, too, of 
a people whom you have made free—the 
evil will catch those warm susceptible 
properties which abound in your minds, 
and qualify you for legislation.” 


Such was the eloquence of this 
master-spirit—an eloquence most ex- 
pressive from its peculiarity ; glowing, 
impassioned, energetic, and refined ; 
dealing in splendid idealities, with a 
boldness that imposed conviction, and 
a power that commanded admiration ; 
and abounding in specious generalities, 
which were employed with a skill that 
evaded detection even when their ap- 
plication was most erroneous. 

But, to his honour be it spoken, 
this great man was no caterer to the 
vulgar and brutal passions of the mob. 
The people of Ireland were mutes 
when he arose. He unloosed the 
string of their tongue, and they spoke 
plain. Their public spirit was, as it 
were, his own creation ; and he loved 
the free and fearless expression of 
ese sentiment; but never would 

e have deluded or stimulated a san- 
guinary populace into the frantic ex- 
cesses which are the portent of this 
our day, or dyed his soul in the guilt 
of those atrocities which, we are sorry 
to say, have stamped ineffaceable in- 
famy upon the peasantry of Ireland. 

Ireland was now fast verging into 
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civil war. The French were in the 
first phrenzy of their revolution, and a 
spirit had gone abroad in this country 
which would not be let or hindered by 
the ordinary restraints of the law, and 
which never could have been subdued 
by men of timid or compromising 
natures. But the late Marquis of 
Londonderry, then Lord Castlereagh, 
aud John Fitzgibbon, afterwards Earl 
of Clare, were men born for the crisis, 
and by their vigour and determination, 
crushed the seeds of rebellion in the 
bud, and quelled a distracted king- 
dom. Of these great men it may 
hereafter be our province to speak at 
large, when, in the course of our series, 
as distinguished Irishmen, they are 
brought under the notice of the reader. 
We will not, therefore, at present, by 
any description of their characters, or 
detail of their measures, forestall the 
account which it may shortly be our 
privilege to present of their lives. 
Suffice it to say, that they were a re- 
straining power, during the eventful 
period between 1794 and 1800, fully 
equal to a contest with those powerful 
exciting influences which were exerted 
by Grattan and his associates; and 
that the latter did not do more to 
quicken and to stimulate those irregu- 
lar impulses, and those exclusively 
Irish predilections, by which a national 
convulsion must be produced which 
would peril the security of British 
connection, than the former to rally the 
good sense, the good feeling, and the 
loyalty of the country, in the defence 
of the only principle by the main- 
tenance of which the threatened ruin 
could be avoided. 

Whether, or how far, Grattan had 
actually committed himself with the 
United Irishmen, we cannot say, nor 
are we disposed very minutely to in- 

uire. That his sympathies were with 
them to a great extent there can be no 
doubt ; and it is equally unquestion- 
able that they held him in peculiar 
veneration. He had retired from par- 
lament in 1797, conceiving it vain and 
fruitless to struggle any longer against 
the strong measures which the govern- 
ment felt indispensable for the preser- 
vation of even a shadow of authority 
in Ireland. He mingled not, how- 
ever, openly with the more active and 
practical patriots, by whom the country 
was at that time being organized; nor 
was it, indeed, in his nature to be a 
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party with vulgar conspirators, or to 
approve of sanguinary councils. But 
there were some private meetings, and 
private communications with some of 
the leaders in the rebellion which was 
just then about to break out, by which 
a strong suspicion was engendered of 
a more than passive acquiescence in 
their views ; and the evidence after- 
wards taken before a committee of the 
House of Lords, greatly compromised 
his loyalty, and seemed to justify very 
grave accusations. We know that some 
of the individuals who were then 
examined, afterwards attempted to ex- 
plain away, or to qualify, what they 
were reported to have said; but we 
also know that the general impression 
at the time was, that the disclosures 
admitted neither of denial nor evasion. 
However, be that as it may, at this 
distance of time, we are not disposed 
to pry with any curious nicety into 
transactions, where, if there was some- 
thing to condemn, there was also much 
to extenuate ; and where the very 
error complained of might have been 
produced by the blinding influence of 
those prejudices which it was so natural 
that he should have entertained, and 
which were almost inseparable from 
the political chivalry of the old defender 
of Irish legislative independence. 

He was returned to parliament, in 
1800, for the borough of Wicklow, and 
went into the House of Commons 
expressly for the purpose of opposing 
the union. On this occasion Mr. Corry, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
thought to immortalize himself by 
playing the part of the great Roman 
orator, on an occasion which he con- 
ceived to be similar. But he was not 
Cicero, nor was Henry Grattan Cata- 
line, as he soon found to his cost. The 
minister entered the house armed with 
the report of the House of Lords, and 
attacked the member for Wicklow 
in terms of blustering and unscrupulous 
denunciation. Grattan suffered him 
to go on; aud, having listened with 
imperturbable composure to his rail- 
ing accusation, when Mr. Corry had 
concluded, he rose with a calm self- 
assurance, and said, 


*‘ Has the gentleman done? Has he 
completely done? He was unparlia- 
mentary from the beginning to the end of 
his speech. There was scarce a word he 
uttered that was not a violation of the 
privileges of the house ; but I did not 
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call him to order. Why? Because the 
limited talents of some men render it im- 
possible for them to be severe without 
being unparliamentary. Before It si 
down, I shall show him how to be severe, 
and parliamentary at the same time. On 
any other occasion I should think myself 
justifiable in treating with silent contempt 
any thing which might fall from that ho- 
norable member; but there are times when 
the insignificance of the accuser is lost 
in the magnitude of the accusation, I 
know the difficulty the honourable gen- 
tleman laboured under when he attacked 
me; conscious that, on a compurative 
view of our characters, public or private, 
there is nothing he could say which 
would injure me. If such a charge were 
made by an honest man, I would answer 
it in the manner I shall before I sit down. 
But I shall first reply to it when not 
made by an honest man. 

“ The right honourable gentleman has 
called me ‘an unimpeached traitor. I 
ask him, why not traitor, unqualified by 
any epithet? I will tell him; it was because 
he dared not. It was the act of a coward 
who raises his arm to strike, but has not 
the courage to give the blow. I will not 
call him villain, because it would be un- 
parliamentary, and he is a privy council- 
lor. I will not call him fool, because he 
happens to be Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. But I say, he is one who has 
abused the privilege of parliament and 
the freedom of debate to the uttering 
of language, which, if spoken out of the 
house, I should only answer with a 
blow. I care not how high his situa- 
tion, how low his character, how con- 
temptible his speech—whether a privy 
councillor or a parasite—my answer 
would be a blow. He has charged me 
with being connected with the rebels, 
The charge is utterly, totally, meanly 
false. Does the honorable gentleman 
rely on the report of the House of Lords 
for the foundation of his assertion? If 
he does, I can prove to the committee 
there was a physical impossibility of that 
report being true. But I scorn to an- 
swer any man for my conduct, whether 
he be a political coxcomb, or whether he 
brought himself into power by a false 
glare of courage, or not. I scorn to 
answer any wizard of the Castle, throw- 
ing himself into fantastic airs. But if an 
honourable and independent man were 
to make a charge against me, I would 
say, you charge me with having an in- 
tercourse with rebels, and you found 
your charge upon what is said to have 
appeared before a committee of the Lords. 
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Sir, the report of that committee is totally 
and egregiously irregular. I will read 
a letter from Mr. Nelson, who had been 
examined before that committee. It 
states that what the report represents 
him as having spoken, is not what he 
said. [Here Mr. Grattan read the letter, 
and resumed.] From the situation that 
I held, and the connections I had in the 
city of Dublin, it was necessary for me 
to hold intercourse with various descrip- 
tions of persons. The right honourable 
member might as well have been charged 
with a participation in the guilt of those 
traitors; for he had communicated with 
some of those very persons on the subject 
of parliamentary reform. The Irish 
government, too, were in communication 
with some of them. 

«“ The right honourable member has 
told me, I deserted a profession where 
wealth and station were the reward of 
industry and talent. If I mistake not, 
that gentleman endeavoured to obtain 
those rewards by the same means; but 
he soon deserted the occupations of a 
barrister for those of a parasite and a 
pander. He found the Lord’s parlour a 
better sphere for his exertions than the 
hall of the Four Courts—the house of a 
great man a more convenient way to 
power and place; and that it was easier 
for a statesman of middling talents to 
sell his friends, than for a lawyer of no 
talents to sell his clients. 

“For myself, whatever corporate or 
other bodies have said or done to me, J, 
from the bottom of my heart, forgive 
them. I feel I have done too much for 
my country to be vexed at them. I 
would rather that they should not feel 
or acknowledge what I have done for 
them, and call me traitor, than have 
reason to say I sold them. I will always 
defend myself against the assassin, but 
with large bodies it is different. To the 
people I will bow. They may be my 
enemy—!I never shall be theirs. 

« At the emancipation of Ireland, in 
1782, I took a leading part in the foun- 
dation of that constitution which is now 
endeavoured to be destroyed. Of that 
constitution I was the author. In that 
constitution I glory; and for it the 
honourable gentleman should bestow 
praise, not invent calumny. Notwith- 
standing my weak state of body, I come 
to give my last testimony against this 
union, so fatal to the liberties and interests 
of mycountry. 1 come to make common 
cause with these honourable and virtuous 
gentlemen around me; to try and save 
the constitution; or if not to save the 
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constitution, at least to save our charac- 
ters, and remove from our graves the 
foul disgrace of standing apart while a 
deadly blow is aimed at the independence 
of our country. 

“The right honourable gentleman 
says, I fled from the country, after 
exciting rebellion; and that I have 
returned to raise another. No such 
thing. The charge is false. The civil 
war had not commenced when I left the 
kingdom ; and I could not have returned 
without taking a part. On the one 
side, there was the camp of the rebel; on 
the other, the camp of the minister, a 
greater traitor than the rebel. The 
stronghold of the constitution was no 
where to be found. I agree that the 
rebel who rises against the government 
should suffer; but I missed on the scaf- 
fold the right honourable gentleman. 
Two desperate parties were in arms 
against the constitution. The right 
honourable gentleman belonged to one of 
those parties, and deserved death. I 
could not join the rebel—I could not 
join the government—I could not join 
torture—I could not join half-hanging 
—I could not join free quarter—I could 
take part with neither. I was, therefore, 
absent from a scene where I could not be 
active without self-reproach, nor indiffer- 
ent with safety. 

«Many honourable gentlemen thought 
differently from me, I respect their 
opinions, but I keep my own; and I 
think now, as I thought then, that the 
treason of the minister against the liber- 
ties of the people, was infinitely worse 
than the rebellion of the people against 
the minister. 

“I have returned, not as the right 
honourable gentleman has said, to raise 
another storm; 1 have returned to dis- 
charge an honourable debt of gratitude to 
my country, that conferred a great re- 
ward for past services, which I am proud 
to say was not greater than my desert. 
I have returned to protect that constitu- 
tion of which I was the parent and the 
founder, from the assassination of such men 
as the right honourable gentleman, and 
his unworthy associates. They are cor- 
rupt—they are seditious—and they, at 
this very moment, are in a conspiracy 
against their country. I have returned 
to refute a libel, false as it is malicious, 
given to the public under the appellation 
of a committee of the Lords. Here I 
stand ready for impeachment or trial. I 
dare accusation. 1 defy the honourable 
gentleman; I defy the whole phalanx; 
let them come forth, I tell the minis- 
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ters I will neither give quarter nor take 
it. I am here to lay the shattered re- 
mains of my constitution on the floor of 
this house in defence of the liberties of 
my country.” 


Whatever may be the merits of this 
speech, as a vindication of Mr. Grattan, 
our readers will, we think, be of opi- 
nion, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer took nothing by his attack, 
He found that he had grappled with a 
fire-ship, and must escape for his life, 
if he would not perish by the explosion. 

When Grattan concluded, he turned 
to General Hutchinson, (the late Lord 
Donoughmore,) who was standing near 
him, and said, “ John, I saw Corry Jook 
significantly at General Craddock. You 
may depend upon it he will send me a 
message ; and if he does, I should like 
to meet him soldier to soldier ;—will 
you be my friend?” It was as he sur- 
mised. But General Hutchinson did 
not find it convenient to act for him. 
At the rising of the house, he went to 
the ground attended by Captain Metge. 
Mr. Corry was wounded in the arm at 
the first fire. When the word was 
given for the second fire, neither party 
discharged his pistol; each intending to 
stand, but not to return, the other’s 
shot. This having occurred twice, 
Mr. Corry proposed aloud that both 
should give their honour to fire to- 
gether when the word was given 
again, to which Mr. Grattan agreed, 
when both fired without effect, and 
immediately quitted the ground, the 
sheriff having arrived by this time to 
prevent the duel. As they returned, 
Mr. Grattan asked anxiously whether 
his antagonist was much hurt, which 
inquiry led to the interchange of mu- 
tual civilities, such as all men of hu- 
manity must approve, and brave men 
feel to be no derogation of their 
honour. 


On this occasion, Grattan’s friends 
felt more’ than ordinarily interested 
about him. Corry had predetermined 
to play the bravo, and on the morning 
of the day when the debate occurred, 
exultingly observed to some of those 
about him, that “ he hoped they would 
leave Grattan fo him, as he intended 
that evening to read him a lecture 
such as he had never heard before.” It 
was, accordingly, a thing expected by 
the government party, that a powerful 
attack would be made upon the mem- 
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ber for Wicklow; and, the charge 
of latent or constructive treason hav- 
ing been, not obscurely, intimated in 
the report of the Lords, no doubt was 
entertained that he must have sunk 
under the vehemence of ministerial 
denunciations. But they little knew 
their man. Grattan never was greater 
than when his energies were summoned 
to sudden cunflict, by an envious, dis- 
courteous, or malignant assailant. His 
indignation kindled as his accuser 
proceeded with his charges, not with 
that wasteful rage which so often frus- 
trates its own object, but with that re- 
gulated ardour which lights up every 
faculty into the requisite degree of ani- 
mation, by which the accusations which 
he has to encounter may be most effec- 
tually repelled. He stood an almost 
proscribed man, in the presence of a 
ministry who possessed the vantage 
ground of having just crushed a hide- 
ous rebellion, of which he was supposed 
to be one of the principal fomenters. 
Yet, he hurled back, with a lofty 
and indignant energy, the imputations 
which were levelled at him by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
mingled his defence with counter ac- 
cusations so bold, and personal recri- 
minations so cuttingly severe, as soon 
made the minister repent of his te- 
merity. We do not think that Mr. 
Grattan’s son has given the best or the 
fullest report of this admirable speech. 
He has, perhaps, exercised his dis- 
cretion in applying the critical prun- 
ing-hook to such passages as bear a 
character of vituperative acrimony 
such as scarcely admit of justification. 
It may be with this view that he has 
omitted the passage on which the 
orator, with a contemptuous scorn, 
called his antagonist “half monkey, 
half minister, an apprentice politician, 
and a master coxcomb.” ‘The passage 
is so intensely characteristic, that it 
should have been retained; and, con- 
sidering the provocation which was 
given, it might, a/most, be defended. 
We could wish, indeed, that the editor 
had bestowed more of his attention 
upon the correction of the press, and 
been less solicitous about the expurga- 


tion of those personalities which some 


times offend the fastidious reader. But 
in this particular, his duty has been 
grossly neglected. It is difficult to 
read a page in continuation without 


meeting instances of error or inaccu- 
racy, by which the sense is either con- 
fused or misrepresented. This was 
not to do justice to his father’s fame ; 
nor will justice be done to it, until a 
fuller account of his life, and a more 
correct edition of his speeches, are 
given to the world. We are the more 
earnest in impressing this upon those 
whom it concerns, as the longer such a 
work is delayed, the less chance the 
undertaker of it must have of being 
able to avail himself of the contribu- 
tions of those who would, we are sure, 
if at present consulted, be very willing 
to lend their aid, by private memo- 
randa or personal recollections. 

Having repelled this premeditated 
attack, and put Mr. Corry “hors de 
combat,” Grattan boldly became the 
assailant of the ministry. Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, then a young politician, and 
a very rising man, was selected for his 
first experiment. But that nobleman 
exhibited, at that early period, the 
same prudence and firmness by which 
he was ever afierwards distinguished. 
He well knew that he was no match 
for Grattan, and that nothing could be 
gained by personal conflict. There- 
fore, no provocation could draw him 
from his resolution of not replying to 
the attacks that were made upon him 
in the house, “ inasmuch,” he said,“ as 
he did not wish to put the house to 
the disagreeable necessity of interfering 
between gentlemen in the manner that 
had been found on some recent oc- 
casions so exceedingly inconvenient.” 
When we consider the times in which 
he lived, and the men whom he ad- 
dressed, a phrase of this kind could 
not be used by any one who had not 
“screwed his courage to the sticking 
place ;"—nor is it at all certain that 
the address of the politician, or the 
skill of the negociator, would have 
been of any avail, if not accompanied 
by a clearly expressed determination 
not to decline an appeal to the (falsely 
so called) laws of honour. 

The minister of England felt that, 
if the union were not carried, there 
would be no safety for the British em- 
pire. To carry it, therefore, he was 
resolved ; nor did he trust, altogether, 
to the force of reason to influence the 
minds of those. without whose aid it 
could not be effected. | Honours. 
places, and pensions, were prodigally 
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dispensed, for the purpose of securing 
a majority in the Irish parliament; and 
the votes of many individuals were so 
notoriously a matter of bargain and 
sale—the jobbing and the corruption 
were so apparent—that the popular 
indignation rose to a very great height; 
and, had not the rebellion, which had 
been then recently suppressed, left 
the country in that exhausted state in 
which a fever patient feels himself in 
a period of collapse, the consequence 
would have been an outbreak of po- 
pular fury that could scarcely have 
been resisted. 

At this distance of time, it does ap- 
pear strange, that a measure so indis- 
pensibly necessary, and fraught with 
so many advantages, should have been 
so vehemently opposed ; and that, not 
alone by the violent, democratic party, 
but by such men as William Saurin, 
the late Judge Jebb, the present Chief 
Justice; and the present Lord Farn- 
ham. When men like these could 
have joined in the popular outcry, it is 
no wonder that a vast majority of the 
people at large should have felt the 
removal of their houses of parliament 
as a species of legislative spoliation. 
But, least of all, ean we be surprised 
that such a feeling should have been 
entertained by the father of the consti- 
tution of eighty-two, the cherished era 
of Ireland’s independence. Grattan 
felt that his country was about to be 
reconsigned to that provincial degra- 
dation, from which it was his glory to 
have delivered her, and he persevered 
with “a desperate fidelity,” in his resolu- 
tion to leave nothing undone by which 
such a calamity might be averted. 

Meanwhile, the minister of England, 
with untiring energy, and consummate 
ability, pursued his mighty plans of 
imperial consolidation. He exposed, 
with irresistible force, the error of 
those who maintained that the Irish 
parliament was incompetent to pass an 
act of legislative union; and was 
equally successful in evincing that such 
an union did not imply the alleged 
disparity or degradation. 

«© But while he combated this general 
and abstract principle, which would ope- 
rate as a radical objection to every union 
between separate states, Mr. Pitt took 
eare to observe that he did not mean to 
contend, that there was, in no case, just 
ground for such a sentiment. So far 
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from entertaining such an opinion, he ad- 
mitted that it might become, on many 
occasions, the first duty of a free and 
generous people, to resist such an union. 
If there existed a country which con- 
tained within itself the means of military 
protection, the naval force necessary for 
its defence, which furnished objects of 
industry sufficient for the subsistence of 
its inhabitants, and pecuniary resources 
adequate to maintaining, with dignity, 
the rank which it had attained amongst 
the nations of the world; if, above all, it 
enjoyed the blessings of internal content 
and tranquillity, and possessed a distinct 
constitution of its own, the defects of 
which, if there were any, it had within 
itself the means of correcting; and if 
that constitution were equal, if not supe- 
rior, to that of any other in the world, 
or, (which was nearly the same thing,) if 
those who lived under it believed it to be 
so, and fondly cherished that opinion, he 
could, indeed, we) understand, that such 
a country must be jealous of any measure 
which, even by its own consent, by the 
authority of its own lawful government, 
was to associate it asa part of a larger 
and more extensive empire. 


‘ But if, on the other hand, it should 
happen that there was a country which, 
against the greatest of all dangers that 
threatened its peace and security, had 
no adequate means of protecting itself 
without the aid of another nation; if that 
other nation werea neighbouring anda kin- 
dred nation, speaking the same language— 
having laws, customs, and habits the same 
in principle, but carried to a greater de- 
gree of perfection, with a more extensive 
commerce, and a more abundant means 
of acquiring and diffusing national wealth; 
the stability of whose government, the 
excellency of whose constitution, was, 
more than ever, the admiration and envy 
of Europe, and of which the very country 
in question could only boast an inadequate 
and imperfect resemblance; under such 
circumstances, he would ask, what con- 
duct would be prescribed by every ra- 
tional principle of dignity, of honour, and 
of interest? Was not this a faithful 
description of the circumstances which 
ought to dispose Ireland to an union? 
Was not Great Britain precisely the na- 
tion with which, on these principles, a 
country, situated as Ireland was, would 
desire to unite? Did an union, under 
such circumstances, by free consent and 
on just and equal principles, deserve to 
be branded as a proposal for subjecting 
Treland to a foreign voke? Was it not 
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rather a free and voluntary association of 
two great countries, which joined, for 
their common benefit, in one empire, 
where each would retain its proportional 
weight and importance, under the secu- 
rity of equal laws, reciprocal affection, 
and inseparable interests, and which 
wanted nothing but that  indissoluble 
connection to render both invincible? 


* Non ego nec Teucris Italos parare jubebo, 
Non nova regna peto ; paribus se legibus ambw 
Invecte gentes eterna in federa mittant.’” 


Such was Pitt's imperial oratory 
upon this subject. Thus it was this 
great man reasoned, bringing convic- 
tion home to every competent and im- 
partial mind. At this distance of time 
one would think it. scarcely possible 
that his lucid and animated statement 
would meet with a single gainsayer, or 
that the slightest hesitation would be 
manifested in admitting, to the fullest 
extent, the plain and the indisputable 
a for which he contended. 

utin [reland, at that time, amongst the 
a party, all was passion, all was 
indignation, at the foul attempt which 
was supposed to be made by the 
ministry upon the virgin independence 
of her parliament. In their eager de- 
sire to maintain the pride of the coun- 
try, they seemed wholly insensible to 
the perils of the empire ; and widely 
as we must dissent from his judgment, 
it is impossible not to sympathise with 
the anguish of poor Grattan in his 
agonizing struggles for the preserva- 
tion of what he believed to be the 
light and the glory of his native land. 
He thus concludes his speech upon 
the introduction of the measure, on 
the 25th May, 1800— 


«“ Yet do I not give up the country— 
I see her in a swoon, but she is not dead. 
Though in her tomb she lies, helpless 
and motionless, still there is on her lips 
a spirit of life, and on her cheek a glow 
of beauty: 


‘Thou art not conquered; beauty’s ensign yet 
Is crimson on thy lips, and in thy cheeks ; 
And death’s pale flag is not advanced there.’ 


While a plank of the vessel sticks toge- 
ther, I will not leave her. Let the cour- 
tier present his flimsy sail, and carry the 
light bark of his faith with every new 
breath of wind. I will remain anchored 
here, with fidelity to the fortunes of my 
country,—faithful to her freedom, faith- 
ful to her fall.” 
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But, whatever may have been Grat- 
tan’s feelings before the union was car- 
ried, there is much reason, from his 
conduct after that event, to surmise 
that his most violent prejudices had 
been overcome, and that he did not 
find the measure the destructive one 
he apprehended. He was not the man 
lightly to change his mind ; nor was it 
to be aon that he would stultify 

y any sweeping recantation 
of his former opinions. Indeed it is 
true, that when the question of repeal 
began to be agitated in 1810, he ex- 
pressed himself not unfavourable to 
the views of the repealers, and seemed 
to lament that there was an apathy in 
the country respecting it which must, 
while it lasted, render their efforts 
abortive. But he makes no effort to 
rouse the people out of this state of 
apathy, or to stimulate a national 
movement, as he did in eighty-two ; 
and had he believed the salvation of 
the country to depend upon it, we can- 
not conceive how he could have 
neglected so to do, without neglecting 
a bounden duty. Without, therefore, 
going the length of discrediting his 
words, we aré fain to believe that he 
deceived himself when he supposed 
himself identified in opinion with the 
repealers; and that time, and reflection, 
and experience, if they had not fully 
convinced him of the dangerous error 
of his former views, had gone far to- 
wards reconciling him to the system of 
imperial legislation. 

In 1805, he was returned for the 
borough of Malton. Having, for the 
first time, entered the English House 
of Commons, and taken the necessary 
oaths, Mr. Grattan withdrew mo- 
destly from the table, and betuok him- 
self to one of the back seats of the 
opposition benches. Fox, who had 
come in shortly after, not finding him 
where he expected to see him, amongst 
the leading members of the party, 
looked through the house to discover 
where he was ; and perceiving him, at 
length, in the obscure position which 
he had chosen, * Oh!” said he, “ that 
is no place for the Irish Demosthenes;” 
and, going up to him, he took him by 
the hand, and, bringing him to the 
bench which he himself occupied, 
placed him next himself. This must 
have been truly gratifying to his feel- 
ings. His admirers in this country 
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felt a sensitive anxiety respecting his 
success ; ey as his = rival, 
Flood, was considered to have failed 
before an English audience. Grattan, 
himself, could not have been without 
his apprehensions. His style of speak- 
ing was altogether different from that 
to which his new hearers had been ha- 
bituated. He had neither the mascu- 
line energy of Fox, nor the Jucidus 
ordo of Pitt, the rich imaginative vein 
of Burke, his profound philosophy, 
his magnificent amplification ; the 
sportive, epigrammatic fancy of She- 
ridan ; nor the sterling good sense of 
Windham, which could not be spoiled 
even by his own ingenious and fanciful 
refinements. He was a creature of 
altogether a different species from any 
with which that assembly had been 
— acquainted ; and those ad- 
mirers of him who had the greatest 
reliance upon his powers, might well 
feel misgivings respecting the recep- 
tion which he would receive from men, 
to the majority of whom his character 
was unknown, except through unfa- 
vourable reports, and by whom his 


quaint peculiarities could not be very 
favourably regarded. 
His first great exhibition was upon 


the Catholic question. It had been 
inttoduced by Fox, in a speech of con- 
siderable power: and the motion was 
opposed by Dr. Duigenan, in a speech 
which, if read at the present day, 
would seem almost a strain of pro- 
phecy, but which at that time, sounded 
to the liberals as a tissue of malignant 
bigotry, alike reprehensible and odious. 
Grattan had the reply, and he made 
the very most of his subject. From 
the beginning to the end his speech 
was a strain of brilliant, argumentative 
invective, in which he succeeded to 
admiration in making the worse appear 
the better reason, and in representing 
what would now be considered little 
short of the wisdom of a sage, as little 
better than the foolery of a doating 
theologian. 

Dr. Duigenan was weak enough to 
maintain, that there were tenets, obli- 
gatory upon the consciences of Roman 
Catholics, which had a strong ten- 
dency, in a Protestant state, to weaken 
their civil allegiance; that history 
abounded with instances of the practi- 
cal operation of such tenets, and that 
our own history, in particular, fur- 
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nished many instances of their baleful 
effects, as evidenced not only in the 
inhuman massacre of the Protestants 
in 1641, but the peculiar atrocities 
which stamped indelible infamy upon 
the popish party, during the then recent 
rebellion in Ireland. He was even so 
rash as to affirm, that but little reliance 
could be placed upon their oaths, when 
these were clearly contrary to the 
commands or the interests of their 
church, which they were bound to re- 
cognize as of superior obligation ; and 
that any powers, or any privileges, 
which might be conferred upon them, 
would be all employed for the purpose 
of subverting the Protestant establish- 
ment, and re-establishing the supre- 
macy of their once predominant super- 
stition. 

Such were the learned Doctor's 
views and opinions, as expressed in 
1805. We will not so far forget the 
task to which we have addressed our- 
selves, as to discuss, on the present 
occasion, the Catholic question ; but 
we do not hesitate to say, that, far- 
sighted as recent events may cause the 
learned gentleman to appear, it is not 
improbable but that had an emancipa- 
tory measure been conceded then, ac- 
companied by the withdrawal of the 
grant to Maynooth, and cautiously 
avoiding any provision for the priests, 
the consequence might have been, the 
rapid decrease of popery in Ireland. 
At that time the spirit of faction, 
amongst the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion, had not begun to appear. They, 
generally speaking, evinced an humble 
and dutiful demeanour, and would have 
gladly received as a boon, what they 
afterwards demanded as a right. At 
that time they were only distinguished 
politically from their Protestant bre- 
thren by their disabilities, and had 
these disabilities heen removed, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose, that their 
political might have led to their spi- 
ritual emancipation. This we say, 
well knowing that such a position is, 
at best, but doubtful; and we say it, 
only because the reader will not do 
justice to Mr. Grattan, if he does not 
hold in mind the difference between 
the question as it then eae itself, 
and as it presented itself at subsequent 
periods, when it was so mixed up with 
faction and virulence, that the best 
friends of the Catholics began to per- 
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ceive, that more might.be lost by con- 
cession to turbulence, than could be 
gained by what they believed to be an 
acquiescence in the demands of justice. 

If, however, Dr. Duigenan erred, 
(and, mark, we do not say that he did 
err,) in overrating the effects of reli- 
gious differences, in continuing religi- 
ous prejudices, after all civil disabili- 
ties had been removed, Mr. Grattan 
not the less erred in underrating their 
effects, and in maintaining that they 
were to be numbered amongst those 
exploded absurdities which had been 
long ago antiquated by increasing illu- 
mination. He seemed totally inca- 
pable of understanding the sort of do- 
minion which the system of popery is 
calculated to exercise over the human 
mind; and was never aware of the 
essential difference that must ever exist 
in the moral, and even in the intel- 
lectual condition of two classes of 
men, the one of whom are privileged 
to enjoy the light of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and the other of whom are en- 
joined to receive that light only as it 
is reflected to them through the inter- 
pretations of their clergy. The reader 
will perceive, that it is our wish to lean 
lightly on the weaknesses, and even on 
the errors, of this amiable and gifted 
person ; but truth requires of us to say, 
that we have seen nothing which leads 
us to believe that he, at any time, set 
a due value upon the Christian reve- 
Jation. He looked upon popery and 
protestantism as different sects of a 
common faith; and seemed to estimate 
the advantages which one possessed 
over the other, more by its compati- 
bility with civil liberty, that by its 
agreement with the word of God. He 
regarded the penal laws as the cause 
of popery, much more than popery as 
the cause of the penal laws; and be- 
came so intensely persuaded that the 
remedy was the disease, as to be inca- 
able of perceiving the force, and even 
ed to pervert the import, of those his- 
torical records, by which such an opi- 
nion might be refuted. But he was 
always able to enforce his opinions 
with a brilliancy and a plausibility, 
which, even amongst his most strenu- 
ous opponents, procured him many 
admirers. He thus commenced his 
reply to Dr. Duigenan : 

“TJ rise to avoid the example of the 
member who has just sat down, and in- 
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stead of calumniating either party, to de- 
fend both. The past troubles of Ire- 
land, the rebellion of 1641, and the wars 
which followed, I do not wholly forget ; 
—but I only remember)them to depre- 
cate the example, and to renounce the 
animosity. The penal code, which went 
before and followed those times, I re~ 
member also; but only enough to know, 
that the causes and reasons of tliat code 
have totally expired ;—and as, on the 
one side, the Protestant should relin- 
quish his animosity on account of the re- 
bellions, so should the Catholics relin- 
quish their animosity on account of the 
laws. The question is not stated by the 
member. It is not, whether you will 
keep, in a state of disqualification, a few 
Irish Catholics, but whether you will 
keep, in a state of languor and neutrality, 
a fifth of your empire. Before you im- 
pose such a sentence on yourself, you will 
require better arguments than those 
which the member has advanced. He 
has substantially told you, that the Irish 
Catholic church, which is, in fact, more 
independent than the Catholicchurch here, 
is the worst in Europe; that the Irish 
Catholics, our own kindred, are the worst 
of papists; that the distinction, a dis- 
tinction made by the law, propounded by 
ourselves, and essential to the state, be- 
tween temporal and spiritual power, is a 
vain discrimination ; and that the people 
of Ireland, to be good Catholics, must 
be bad subjects. And, finally, he has 
emphatically said, ‘that an Irish Catholic 
never is, never was, and never will be, a 
faithful subject to a British Protestant 
King.’ His words are, ‘they hate all 
Protestants, and all Englishmen.’ Thus 
has he pronounced against his country 
three curses,—eternal war with one an- 
other, eternal war with England, and 
eternal peace with France! So strongly 
does he inculcate this, that if a Catholic 
printer were, in the time of invasion, to 
publish his speech, that printer might be 
indicted for treason, as the publisher of a 
composition, administering to the Catho- 
lic a stimulative to rise, and advancing 
the authority of their religion for rebel- 
lion. His speech consists of four parts; 
lst. An invective, uttered against the 
religion of the Catholics, 2d. An in- 
vective uttered against the present gene- 
ration. 3d. An invective against the 
past: and, 4th. An invective against the 
future. Here the limits of creation in- 
terposed, and stopped the member. It 
is to defend those different generations, 
and their religion, I rise ;—to rescue the 
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Catholic from his attack, and the Pro. 
testant from his defence.” 


On this occasion, he was ably re- 
plied to by Mr. Percival, who compli- 
mented him upon the brilliancy of his 
speech, while he corrected his misre- 
presentation of history, and clearly 
showed the incompatibility between 
the position for which he contended, 
and the recognized principles of the 
British constitution. Would that ei- 
ther those principles had then been en- 
tirely abandoned, oreversinceinviolably 
maintained. But we will not be 
tempted, at present, to entangle our- 
selves in the discussion, in which, it 
must be confessed, that Mr. Grattan 
displayed a great deal of wise mode- 
ration. He strongly cautioned the 
Roman Catholics against all intempe- 
rance ; and advised them to wait with 
patience, until a season had arrived 
when their humble petition might be 
dispassionately entertained. Indeed 
he entered the British parliament with 
far more sober and statesmanlike views 
than he ever evinced in the parliament 
of Ireland. No doubt, increasing 
years brought with them increasing 
wisdom ; and his good sense and good 
feeling satisfied him of the inexpedi- 
ency, at least, of indulging in those 
national eccentricities, which amongst 
his own more mercurial countrymen, 
would have only excited admiration. 
The very instant he began to breathe a 
British atmosphere, he became, to a 
certain degree, imperialized, and made 
a strenuous effort to look at every 
question which presented itself, not as 
it affected Ireland only, but as it bore 
upon the well-being of the empire. 

his, it must be admitted, in some 
measure qualified the admiration of 
those of his former partizans, who 
looked upon him as the champion of 
Irish independence ;—and it was with 
reference to his undecaying powers, 
but mitigated temper, that Curran for- 
cibly observed, that “he brought, in- 
deed, his club into the English House 
of Commons, but took very good care, 
before-hand, to pare off all its knobs.” 

In nothing did he show his good 
sense and good taste more than in not 
being a very frequent speaker. He 
had been formed in another school ; 
neither his information nor his abilities 
qualified him for taking an active part 
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in the ordinary business of an English 
session ; and had he attempted so to 
do, very inferior minds would have 
made him appear to great disadvan- 
tage. By reserving himself for great 
occasions, and on which his authority 
was valuable, he preserved his par- 
liamentary consideration, and was not 
only a great accession to the party to 
which he belonged, but was. always 
treated with marked respect by his po- 
litical adversaries. 

In 1807, after the dismissal of “ all 
the talents,” he took a part in the de- 
bate upon the Irish insurrection bill, 
in consequence of which he lost much 
of his Irish popularity, but which 
caused him to rise very considerably 
in the estimation of the worth and the 
intelligence of the empire. He fairly 
acknowledged its necessity ; proclaim- 
ed the existence of a French party in 
Ireland, who required to be watched 
with a jealous vigilance, and was wil- 
ling to take his full share of the odium 
of a measure, which was necessary, in 
his belief, for the tranquillity, if not for 
the preservation of Ireland. 

In point of fact, a bill, similar in its 
provisions, had been in preparation by 
the previous ministry, with whom he 
was connected. The platform of the 
act had been found by their succes- 
sors, and furnished the basis of the 
measure which was now proposed. It 
therefore could not have been very 
pertinaciously resisted. But, there 
was no particular call upon Mr. Grat- 
tan to volunteer a defence of it, and 
his conduct was an instance of mag- 
nanimous and self-renouncing patriot- 
ism, for which he is the more entitled 
to credit, as from his previous habits 
he must have found it very difficult to 
take a decided part against the disaf- 
fected in Ireland. 

It was upon this occasion that he 
made use of the expression (not to be 
found in the work before us, edited by 
his son,) that, although a disaffected 
party did exist in Ireland, it was but 
small,—a pimple, he said, upon a beau- 
tiful countenance ;—to which Sheridan 
wittily replied, “ My right honourable 
friend compares the French party in 
Treland to a pimple on a beautiful 
countenance : then I say, if there be 
a pimple, put a patch upon it; but do 
not put a mask upon the whole face.” 
But wit, at that time, was not a match 
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for truth. The bill passed, and sedi- 
tion was confounded. 

Upon the 10th of August, in the 
same year, he thus expressed himself 
upon a motion of Mr. Sheridan, re- 
specting Ireland: 


“ As far as the motion goes to bring 
forward into consideration the affairs of 
Ireland, it shall have my most hearty 
concurrence; but I cannot agree to that 
part of it which reflects on the bills. 

“ The Arms Bill had in view to disarm 
those who might get their arms by rob- 
bery, as had been some time ago the case, 
and who kept their arms for the purpose 
of insurrection; and it seems reasonable, 
where a banditti had disarmed the 
farmers by force, that the banditti itself 
should be disarmed by the law; it seems 
also reasonable that those who kept 
their arms for public service, and for 
safety, should not be disarmed by those 
who kept them for mischief—for rob- 
bing the farmer, and assisting the 
French. 

“ The Insurrection Act had in view 
the prevention of illegal oaths, and the 
security of evidence, and so far it was 
not objected to by any one, The 
framers of the bill had a further view, 
namely, to prevent a rebellion; and, 
therefore, I think it reasonable, when a 
district was considered in rebellion, that 
persons who could not give an account 
of themselves, and could not be found 
in their houses after a certain hour, 
should be proceeded against by means 
more summary than the common law; 
but certainly by means much less sum- 
mary than those contained in the former 
Insurrection Act; as, by that act, they 
were left to be tried by two magistrates, 
whereas, by the present, they must be 
brought before the bench of justices, 
where the assistant barrister and a 
king’s counsel must be present, and 
where no conviction against the opinion 
of that counsel could be had without 
the concurrence of the Lord Lieutenant— 
a mitigation most considerable, still 
leaving the bill a very strong measure, 
but not more strong than a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, nor more 
strong than some other laws which 
have passed without an opposition, and 
have existed without a murmur, from 
those by whom these bills have been 
so violently condemned.” 


This was a bold and decided line of 
conduct, for which Mr. Grattan was 
entitled to the thanks of the govern- 
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ment, but which earned for him the 
unrelenting hatred of those whose 
machinations it tended to frustrate. 
England was at that time engaged in 
a death-struggle with France. The 
continent of Europe was arrayed 
against her, and Ireland was the vul- 
nerable point against which all their 
hostility was directed. Mr. Grattan 
knew this; and, to his honour be it 
spoken, the patriot rose above the 
party-man, and, casting aside all con- 
cern for his personal popularity, he 
tendered his best services to his 
political enemies. There is no doubt 
that they appreciated such conduct 
as it deserved, and ever after retained 
for him a respectful and affectionate 
consideration. 

In 1808, he introduced the Roman 
Catholic question. His speech was, as 
usual, eloquent and forcible, and the 
more so for its moderation. There 
are one or two statements in it which 
deserve to be noticed, the more so 
as they were not at that time, or since, 
objected to by his clients, who suffered 
his English hearers to believe that they 
contained no more than truth. He 
thus spoke of the objection that the 
Roman Catholics were averse to the 
payment of tithes :— 


“In some letters which I have seen, 
annexed to a very able production, in the 
shape of a pamphlet, (the work of a 
learned gentleman of this house, to whose 
labours and information his country and 
ours are equally indebted, ) to the charges 
that the Catholics claim a right to tithes; 
that they deny the right of the Pro- 
testant clergy to tithes; that they claim 
legal existence for a Catholic establish- 
ment, and that they exercise the right of 
excommunication in all temporal cases, 
the most positive and unequivocal denial is 
given. They deny that they have ever 
resisted the right of the Established 
Church to tithes, or that they have 
claimed an exclusive establishment for 
the Catholic church. They do not deny 
that taxation to the Protestant clergy is 
Sounded in justice. And for the truth of 
those denials, they appeal to their fellow- 
subjects in the most solemn manner, AND 
PROBESS THEIR READINESS TO SWEAR TO 
THE FACTS.” 


Now, is it conceivable that the 
man who grounded his proposed relief 
measure, in 1808, upon allegations 
such as these, could have continued to 
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advocate it in the teeth of a practical 
denial of the truth of these allegations ? 
Do the Roman Catholics now respect 
the property of the church, or admit 
the legal rights of the clergy? On the 
contrary, have they not used all their 
parliamentary privileges to overthrow 
the one, and proscribe the other? This 
was what Mr. Grattan’s political op- 
ponents at that time suspected, and 
they were called bigots. This was 
what he denied, and, for denying it, he 
obtained the reputation of liberal and 
enlightened. ime has shown who 
were right, and who were wrong; and 
the example ought to put succeeding 
politicians on their guard against high- 
sounding professions and brilliant de- 
clamation, when opposed to the dic- 
tates of reason and the deductions of 
experience. 

« There are only two imaginable 
ways,” he said, “by which the church 
can be destroyed—by law, and by force, 
By law, the Catholics cannot, unless the 
become the majority; by force, they will 
not be more enabled by the admission, 
and will, at the same time, be freed from 
every motive ofinterest. But they argue 
otherwise—that they are now well dis- 
posed; but if they get additional benefit, 
stung by the removal of disabilities, they 
will then revolt. On this solid objection, 
they found eternal incapacity; then they 
pronounce esto perpetua. This is not 
argument, but folly.” 


We have no doubt that this produced 
a very great impression at the time it 
was spoken. It is unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that it has since been weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting. 
The danger has been found real, which 
was pronounced to be visionary— 
the remedy has proved visionary, 
which was pronounced to be alone 
sufficient to avert the danger. 

It was in this speech that he pro- 
nounced that warm eulogium on Fox, 
which was received by the house with 
such rapturous acclamations. He 
cherished the memory of that great 
man with an almost superstitious vene- 
ration; and the few words which he 
pronounced concerning him, had a 
magical effect, from the peculiar ear- 
nestness of his manner, and the intense 
sincerity of the feeling with which they 
were conveyed. 

« Mr. Fox,” he said, “ brought on this 
question in 1805. I have followed that 
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great light on this subject. He was a 
great advocate, as he was also a great 
authority. In 1778, I remember his 
opinion privately given ; it was decidedly 
against the penal code. In that opinion 
he continued to the close of his life. 
He recommended a total repeal of these 
laws; and when the Roman Catholic 
petition was presented by him to the 
legislature, he gave his last testimony 
against their cruelty, their impolicy, and 
their ingratitude. Ireland will ever 
retain a grateful sence of all the benefits 
she received from that great man. She 
now feels the loss she has sustained, and 
weeps in sorrow over his tomb. In 
estimating his qualities we dwell with 
delight on his integrity, his rectitude of 
purpose, his commanding and convincing 
eloquence, his amiable disposition, his 
benevolent weakness, and the negligent 
grandeur of his mind.” 


This last phrase was so felicitous as 
to electrify the house; and we have 
heard from one that was present, and 
who knew that assembly very well, 
that he never witnessed any thing like 
the universal burst of admiration with 
which it was received. 

He had been commissioned, by the 
Roman Catholic prelates, to make a 
proposal of conceding a veto to the 
Crown, upon the appointment of the 
Roman Catholic bishops. This pro- 
tection against foreign influence, he 
contended, was most important, as the 
danger was by no means chimerical 
to which the country must be other- 
wise exposed. But how was he mor- 
tified to find that an outcry was raised 
in this country against the proposition 
which he considered himself authorized 
to make, and that the Romish bishops 
themselves retracted their consent to 
it, when they found that it exposed 
them to popular indignation. ‘hen 
he introduced the subject next, in 
1810, he alluded to this offer with a 
feeling of regret that it had not been 
“bona fide” made, but with no desire 
to criminate those by whose equivoca- 
tion he was compromised. On the 
contrary, he treated them with a digni- 
fied forbearance. He observed, that, 


* When last he had the honour of 
addressing that house, in behalf of the 
Catholic claims, he had then stated, that 
the Catholics were willing to accede to 
his Majesty the right of veto in the 
Catholic nomination of their bishops. 
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He was sorry to say, that he could not 
now affirm that such were the sentiments 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland upon 
that subject. Whether he had misin- 
formed the house, or the Catholics had 
been guilty of retractation, was a question 
which he should never agitate—it being 
his fixed principle never to defend himself 
at the expense of his country.” 


In point of fact, his popularity in 
Ireland was upon the wane. The 
O’Connell-meteor had begun to appear 
above the horizon at that period, and 
he was one of those who did not for- 
give the patriot for his assertion, that 
there was a French party here, and 
that the provisions of the Insurrection 
Act were absolutely necessary to 
counteract their machinations. 

He never lost a fitting occasion of 
reminding the Parliament of England 
of the strides which Ireland had made 
in prosperity during the proud period 
of her legislative independence; and 
he argued that a similar result would 
take place, if the penal laws were 
then repealed. Having enumerated 
the vast and progressive increase in 
our exports, he thus proceeds :— 


“ The leading causes of this were as 
evident as the fact. The country became 
cultivated, because the laws which de- 
prived the Catholics of an interest in the 
soil were repealed, and an opportunity 
was given to the operation of her corn 
laws. Her trade increased, because the 
prohibitions on her trade were removed ; 
and the prohibitions on her trade were 
removed, because she asserted her 
liberty—and she asserted her liberty, 
because she suspended her religious 
animosity. Unanimity shut the gates 
of strife, and Providence opened the 
gates of commerce. Providence had 
whipped the country through a century 
with her own acts of Parliament, and 
blessed her on the repeal of them; and 
so connected were the penal laws and 
the poverty, the crime and the punish- 
ment, that it did not seem to be a series 
of cause and effect, but a superior power 
standing in the island, visible, inflicting 
with its lash, and exhorting with its 
bounty, and suggesting, by the indelible 
lessons of woe and weal to my country 
how to get her liberty, and yours how to 
secure her empire.” 


It is not at all astonishing that elo- 
quence like this, persevered in and 
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owerfully aes should have at 
ength prevailed ; and that Mr. Grattan 
himself should have almost witnessed 
the successful termination of his labours. 
It is certain that he was making way in 
England, almost as rapidly as he was 
losing ground in Ireland ; and that the 
degree in which he succeeded in pro- 
curing attention to the claims of the 
Catholics, was almost the degree in 
which he fell under their disapproba- 
tion. 

In 1813, the House of Commons; 
upon his motion, went into a committee 
upon the Roman Catholic disabilities, 
His motion was carried by a majority 
of forty-eight ; and the bill, when in 
committee, was only defeated by a 
majority of four against the admission 
of Roman Catholics, to seats in par- 
liament. 

In 1815, upon the eseape of Buona- 
parte from Elba, he gave the govern- 
ment powerful support, and hesitated 
not to separate himself from his old 
friends in advocating immediate war. 
We will present the reader with 
one or two short extracts from his 
speech, in order to prove how ay, 
the mind of this great man was mel- 
lowing into wisdom, under the influ- 
ence of reflection and experience. 


«“ When Buonaparte states the condi- 
tions of the treaty of Fontainbleau are 
not performed, he forgets one of them— 
the condition by which he lives. It is 
very true that there was a mixture of 
policy and prudence in the measure ; but 
it was a great act of magnanimity not- 
withstanding, and it is not in Providence 
to turn such an act to your disadvantage. 
With respect to the other act—the mercy 
shown to his people—I have underrated 
it: the allies did not give liberty to 
France—they enabled her to give a con- 
stitution to herself, a better constitution 
than that which, with much Jaborious- 
ness, and circumspection, and deliberation, 
and procrastination, the philosopher fabri- 
cated, when the Jacobins trampled down 
the flimsy work, murdered the vain philo- 
sophers, drove out the crazy reformers, 
and remained masters of the field, in 
the triumph of superior anarchy and 
confusion ; better than that, I say, which 
the Jacobin destroyed—better than that 
which he afterwards formed, with some 
method in his madness, and more madness 
in his method—with such a horror of 
power, that in his plan of a constitution 
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he ‘left out a government; and with so 
many wheels, that every thing was in 
movement and nothing in concert; so 
that the machine took fire from its own 
velocity, in the midst of death and mirth, 
with images emblematic of the public 
disorder—goddesses of reason turned fool, 
and of liberty turned fury. At length 
the French found their advantage in 
adopting the sober and unaffected security 
of King, Lords, and Commons, on the 
idea of that form of government which 
your ancestors procured by their firmness, 
and maintained by their discretion.” 


Of Mr. Burke he thus spoke :— 


“On the French subject, speaking of 
authority, we cannot forget Mr. Burke ; 
Mr. Burke, the prodigy of nature and 
acquisition. He read every thing, he saw 
every thing, he foresaw every thing. His 
knowledge of history amounted toa power 
of foretelling ; and when he perceived the 
wild work that was doing in France, that 
great political physician, intelligent of 
symptoms, distinguished between the access 
of fever and the force of health; and 
what other men conceived to be the vigour 
of her constitution, he knew to be no more 
than the paroxysm of her madness; and 
then, prophet-like, he pronounced the 
destinies of France, and in his prophetic 
fury admonished nations.” 


In 1815 he was cashiered by his 
popish clients. The conduct of their 
question was taken out of his hands, 
and entrusted to those of Sir Henry 
Parnell. We must allow, that in so 
acting they were unconsciously con- 
sulting for the good of the country, 
because they were taking the most 
effectual means of frustrating their own 
object. But not the less did he adhere 
to their cause, as he expressed it, 
“ with a desperate fidelity.” 

It was the object of the Roman 
Catholic Board, at that period, to 
shackle their parliamentary advocates 
with conditions with which it was im- 
possible that they could comply without 
compromising their parliamentary in- 
dependence. Grattan was firm, and 
would not yield an iota to their 
clamour, while at the same time he 
was temperate, and was not provoked 
by their ingratitude and presumption. 

He carefully separated the cause 
from the men. The cause he thought 
that of his country, in the success of 
which all denominations were inte- 
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rested. The men by whom Catholic 
affairs were managed, or rather mis- 
managed, at this time, were vain, or 
shallow, or turbulent, or unprincipled 
persons, who delighted in the notoriety 
they enjoyed, and whose consequence, 
it was thought by many, emancipation 
would have extinguished, These in- 
dividuals held their stated meetings, 
and assumed all the forms of a regular 
parliament. The insidious attempt, as 
they called it, to introduce a veto in 
the appointment of their bishops, they 
loudly denounced and vehemently re- 
sented. Grattan was represented as a 
treacherous advocate, and hated more 
because he was supposed to have en- 
dangered their religion, than loved 
because of his efforts to promote their 
liberty. 

The effect of this appeared in the 
general election of 1818, when an at- 
tempt was made upon his life, which was 
very near to heing successful. When 
the election for the city of Dublin was 
concluded, and the successful candi- 
dates were being chaired through the 
city, the venerable old man, who had 
grown grey in the service of his coun 
try, was assailed by a brutal mob, and 
missiles were flung at him, by which 
he was severely wounded. Nor was 
this a sudden outbreak of popular 
fury; it had been all prearranged, (we 
speak from personal recollection of 
what was currently believed at the 
time,) and Carlisle Bridge was the spot 
fixed upon for making a general as- 
sault, and throwing him into the Liffey, 
as the procession proceeded. He was 
saved, in all probability by the un- 
governable rage of his assailants, who 
anticipated the proper time, and b 
their premature assault excited so muc 
general indignation, and caused such a 
rally of his friends, as effected his 
preservation. 

When struck upon the face by 
a missile which severely cut him, he 
caught it in his hand, started from his 
seat, and looking ten thousand de- 
fiances at the wretches from whom it 
proceeded, flung it back amongst them 
with indignation. Never did he show 
to greater advantage,—except, perhaps, 
immediately after, when he was con- 
gratulated by his fellow-citizens upon 
his escape from this great danger, and 
made light of it ;—true to his principle 
of, whatever he might suffer himself, 
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never criminating his country. The 
following is one of the many answers 
which he was called upon to give to 
the various addresses which crowded 
in upon him on this occasion :— 


“ My Frtenps anp Fettow-Citizens 
—A few individuals—a sudden and in- 
explicable impulse—a momentary in- 
fatuation — any thing, every thing, 
might account for that violence of 
which you complain. It is not worth 
your investigation. My friends and elec- 
tors, have nothing to say to it. I re- 
ceive the unanimous expression of con- 
gratulation from my fellow-citizens, not 
as a consolation for such a trifle as that, 
but as an inestimable testimony which I 
shall endeavour to merit and ever pre- 
serve. 

«“ T remain gratefully, 
« Your faithful, humble servant, 
« Henry GRaTTan.” 


In 1819 he again brought forward 
the Catholic question, and only lost 
his motion for a committee by a ma- 
jority of two. His infirmities were 
now rapidly increasing, and yet on this 
occasion he exhibited almost as much 
of mental vigour as at any previous 
period of his life. The land of promise 
was now in sight, and he fondly hoped, 
before he died, to see the people for 
whom he had so long struggled, safely 
delivered from their bondage. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he should de- 
sire once more to lay their petition 
upon the table of the House of Com- 
mons. But the hand of death was 
upon him, and his friends and medical 
advisers remonstrated against an effort 
which they clearly saw must shorten his 
life. In vain; he was resolved; the 
fatal journey was undertaken, and ter- 
minated, as the reader has been already 
informed, in his death, shortly after he 
reached London, and before he could 
carry his intention into effect. 

Some have thought that this last act 
of Grattan’s life was an affected imita- 
tion of the great Lord Chatham; we 
think, unjustly. Such a weakness would 
have been unworthy of him, and he 
was, in truth, above it. No; he felt 
deeply persuaded of the importance of 
emancipating the Roman Catholics. 
He viewed it not merely as a local 
question affecting Ireland only, but as 
an imperial question, in which the vital 
interests of the empire were involved; 
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and he, not unreasonably, thought, that 
his appearance, upon the verge of dis- 
solution, in that house where all parties 
had learned to love and to honor him, 
at the moment, too, when the fate of 
his darling measure was trembling in 
the balance, might produce a decisive 
effect. We are of opinion that such 
an effect would have been produced, 
and that the aged patriot would not in 
vain, with his parting breath, have ad- 
vocated what he felt to be the cause of 
justice and humanity. But it was 
otherwise ordered; the measure of 
emancipation was ultimately carried by 
those who always professed to consider 
it dangerous; it was denied to the 
earnest prayer of its earliest, ablest, 
and most faithful champion, who not 
only believed it to be safe, but essential 
to the safety of the British empire. 

He was henesed by a public funeral, 
and his remains were deposited in 
Westminster Abbey. The foot of his 
coffin nearly touches that of Mr. Fox. 
It is exactly the spot, his son observes, 
out of his own country, which it would 
be supposed he might have selected 
for his tomb. 

In domestic life Mr. Grattan was 
one of the most amiable of men, gentle, 
playful, unaffected, affectionate, and 
sincere. “ That we have, all of us, 
one human heart,” was a truth which 
he recognised in his daily intercourse 
with those around him; and the friends 
who were privileged to partake of his 
hospitalities, all bear witness to the sim- 
plicity of his manners and the geniality 
and the kindliness of his nature. His 
mind habitually recurred to the ani- 
mating period when he took lead in 
the Irish parliament, and his sketches 
were most graphic and striking of the 
scenes in which, or the characters with 
whom, it was his lot to bear a part 
during the brief and brilliant period of 
Ireland’s legislative independence. He 
was not, like Curran, witty and face- 
tious; nor like Burke, sagacious and 

hilosophical ; nor, like Chatham, 
leobeens and profound. His visitors 
were not delighted as they would be 
by the first, nor instructed as they 
might be by the second, nor, as they 
must be by the third, smitten with 
admiration. But they were raised in 
their own estimation to a temporary 
level with their distinguished host, by 
whom his powers of mind, as well as 
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his store of viands, seemed to be valued 
only as they contributed to their enter- 
tainment. He delighted to refresh his 
recollection of the classical writers of 
Greece and Rome, and Tacitus was, 
we believe, an especial favourite. He 
‘was an exact, though not a laborious 
student, and made more way by the 
quiet regularity of his application, than 
most other bookish men, whose efforts 
were more vigorous, but whose habits 
were not so persevering. Of science, 
strictly so called, he knew but little, and 
cared less. We do not mean to say 
that he undervalued it; but he felt 
that it was not his forte, and was con- 
tent to admire it at a respectful distance. 
There were few men of whom it might 
be so truly said, that to know him, was 
to love him ;—his extraordinary powers 
were so tempered with a courtesy that 
never suffered him to offend, and so 
blended with an urbanity that rendered 
him ever engaging; and, accordingly, 
he gathered, as years accumulated 
upon him, the rich harvest which 
such great and kindly qualities never 
fail to produce— 


‘ “Honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;”” 


insomuch, that there was a kind of 
honourable rivalry between the minis- 
terial and the opposition parties, in the 
respect and the affection with which 
he was regarded. Those who had 
been amongst the sternest of his poli- 
tical assailants, followed, with tearful 
eyes, the hearse which conveyed his 
loved remains to their narrow bed; and 
seemed to be forgetful of every thing 
but the calamity which the country 
had sustained in his departure, and the 
lustre which he reflected upon our 
common humanity. To his immediate 
friends, his death caused a breach in 
the domestic circle which never could 
be repaired. While memory remains, 
they must feel a sense of bereavement 
in his loss, and cannot fail to cherish a 
tender recollection of his genius and 
his virtues. 

As an orator, he laboured under 
almost every imaginable physical dis- 
advantage. In person, he was both 
short and clumsily formed; and his 
voice was not only meagre and shrill, 
but its natural defects were aggravated 
by mismanagement, which made its 
tones sometimes resemble an eagle’s 
scream, and at other times to assume 
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the barytone character of the low notes 
of a barrel-organ. Yet was the effect 
which he produced prodigious, and 
few orators have ever exceeded him 
in his influence over the minds of men. 
The richness and copiousness of his 
diction, or, as Flood called it, his ward- 
robe of words, gave, as it were, a bril- 
liancy of plumage to his thoughts pe- 
culiarly their own; and the force, 
vivacity, and epigrammatic point of his 
sentences, excited interest and sus- 
tained attention, until the minds and 
the feelings of his hearers became 
themselves enlisted in his cause, and 
he rather seemed to them as one who 
was making out ¢heir case than seeking 
to establish his own. Nor did he owe 
a little of the favour with which he 
was heard, to his well-known spirit, 
and his devoted and _ passionate 
love of Ireland. No man better than 
Grattan understood the courtesies of 
debate, or was more disposed to treat 
honourable adversaries with a respect- 
ful consideration. But let an anta- 
gonist, worthy of his notice, once forget 
what was due ¢o him, and he was all on 
fire to avenge the indignity. His indig- 
nation knew no bounds; and yet, “in 
the very tempest and whirlwind of his 
passion,” there was a collectedness and 
a presence of mind which enabled him 
to direct all his fire upon the most vul- 
nerable points in the character of his 
assailant; as well as a perseverance 
which seldom suffered him to desist 
until humanity itself began to sicken 
at a superfluous and unjustifiable waste 
of vengeance. Chatham would have 
smitten down his antagonist by one 
mighty blow, and, satisfied with this 
exhibition of his power, have left him 
to get up again, if he could, and passed 
on to the utterance of those magnifi- 
cent conceptions, in which the assail- 
ant and the provocation were forgotten 
and unheeded. Burke would have 
seized upon the offender, and having 
administered exemplary chastisement, 
dismissed him with a sage admonition, 
in which benevolence was blended with 
severity. But when Grattan’s rage 
was provoked, the destruction of his 
victim was as inevitable as if he came 
within the spring of a tiger. There 
were no compunctious relentings about 
him, by which his consuming wrath 
might be assuaged or mitigated. He 
seemed to put off all humanity, and to 
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concentre every power of his mind and 
every faculty of his soul upon the utter 
annihilation of the obnoxious being 
who had been so unfortunate as to 
wovoke his indignation. This gave 
Cima, at times, a character of ruthless 
asperity, which was strangely contrasted 
with the amenity and the gentleness b 

which, in his general intercourse wit 

society, he was so benignly distin- 
guished. 

As a politician, he was bold and 
energetic ; and lacked nothing. either 
of the enterprize or the industry which 
are indispensible for making a figure 
in parliament. His efforts, considering 
the objects which he had in view, were 
always timely and judicious; and by 
nothing was he more distinguished, 
than the skill with which he shifted 
the grounds, or varied the arguments 
upon which he relied for the success of 
his measures, according as times or 
circumstances required the alteration. 
Nor was he more powerful in exciting, 
than he was skilful in directing the 

ublic mind to the attainment of what 

e regarded as the “sine qua non” of 
Irish prosperity and independence. 
He watched the embarrassments of 
England with an untiring vigilance; 
and seized upon the very moment of 
her greatest weakness and depression, 
to urge and to reiterate those national 
claims, by the admission of which, to 
use his own magical words, “ his 
country seemed to rise from her bed, 
and to get nearer to the sun;” nor did 
a skilful general ever follow up his 
advantages in the field, with more of 
promptitude or judgment, than he dis- 
played in the conduct of his party, at 
this critical period, in the Irish par- 
liament. His personal integrity was, 
also, generally acknowledged ; and 
contributed not a little to increase his 
influence in the house and in the coun- 
try. Of this, we have a remarkable 
instance, in the circumstances attend- 
ing his bringing forward a bill respect- 
ing leases of lives renewable for ever. 
His object was, to protect tenants’ 
rights from forfeiture, which, accord- 
ing to the old law, would have ensued, 
unless, upon the expiration of the 
lives, they, within a given time, ap- 
lied for new ones. An_ intimate 
riend requested him to delay the bill 
for ten days, in order that he might 
institute legal proceedings, and render 


this Mr. Grattan peremptorily refused. 
Much of his,own property. consisted of 
tenancies of the same kind; and a very 
valuable lease had been forfeited to 
him at the same time, and would have 
augmented his income by more than a 
thousand a year. But he waived the 
forfeiture, sent to the tenant, and 
granted a renewal, remaining satisfied 
with the old ‘rent, It is unnecessary to 
say. how far, he was above the arts of 
the court or the seduction of the mi- 
nister ; nor did he fail, on fitting occa- 
sions,to prove his independence of that 

opular favour which he so dearly 
ay but which he hesitated not to 
sacrifice when it could only be retained 
by sinning against his better mind. 

As a statesman, it must be admitted, 
that he sunk considerably below the 
level of many of his less brilliantly en- 
dowed cotemporaries. His measures 
were dictated more by passion and 
sentiment, than by foresight and rea- 
son; and his very power of acting 
upon the susceptibilities, unfitted him, 
to a certain degree, for consulting 
wisely for the interests of his country- 
men. His ardent spirit delighted to 
expatiate in the clair obscure of poli- 
tical science ; and there was a certain 
indefinite and visionary grandeur in 
his. views, by which the imaginative 
were captivated, and the superficial 
were deceived. “Credo, quia impos- 
sibile,” has been the maxim of the 
religious enthusiast ; and the enthusiast 
in politics would seem, full often, to be 
impressed with the value of some poli- 
tical paradox precisely in proportion 
as it can never be realized. Mr. Grat- 
tan was, to a singular degree, the sport 
of this species of hallucination. He 
was the most splendidly deceptive of 
all political projectors; and there was 
no one more deceived by his projects 
than himself. 1t must, also, be ad- 
mitted, that there was a narrowness 
and exclusiveness in his practical ef- 
forts, which was singularly contrasted 
with the magnificence and the un- 
boundedness of his speculative prin- 
ciples. In effect, his measures were 
all for Ireland, in profession, they were 
all for mankind. He seemed to con- 
sider this country as the centre around 
which British interests should revolve. 
And it is. remarkable, that this anti- 
anglican concentration of all his care 
upon Irish. concerns was the. means of 
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by which they ultimately became 
merged in the general concerns of the 
empire. The free trade, and the 
constitution of eighty-two, were the 
predisposing causes of the legislative 
union. 

It certainly does seem strange to us 
at the present day, that any one of 
common sense could have supposed 
that such a body as the Irish purlia- 
ment could have gone on harmoniously 
with the parliament of England ; or, 
that the dissonance of the two inde- 
pendent legislatures would not have 
led to the dismemberment of the empire. 

We do not dwell with any peculiar 
emphasis upon his predictions respect- 
ing the effects of Roman Catholic 
emancipation, or of. the establishment 
of the College of Maynooth, which 

have been so utterly discredited by the 
results ; as these were errors which he 
shared in common with many, who yet 
enjoyed a high reputation for political 
wisdom. But his mind was, essentially, 
imaginative, Itcontemplated abstrac- 
tions rather than realities; and it would 
have been as absurd.to entrust the prac- 
tical guidance of the great machine of 
state to men like him, who were per- 
petually air-ballooning upon some 
voyage of discovery in the; clouds, as 
it would be to attempt to,expedite the 
London mail, by a team of eagles. 

Reasoning,  strictly,, so, called, | it 
would almost seem as if he despised. 
When he did employ it, he resorted to 
it rather in condescension to others, 
than for his own guidance or instruc- 
tion ;—nor did he seek to disguise the 
restraint under which he laboured, and 
which he attempted to relieve, by an 
impatient substitution of epigram, or 
antithesis for argument. His mind 
could not be tied down by the rules of 
logic, but was perpetually breaking 
from a walk into a trot, and from a 
trot into a canter. So buoyant was 
the predominating element in. bis intel- 
lectual being, that he could scarcely 
find sure footing on the. éerra firma of 
common sense : 

“ Like those who tread in waters deep, 

And scarce can keep them to the ground.” 
Yet was he at times, sublimely appre- 
hensive of truths which the mere dia- 
lectician never could arrive at ; which 
lie 
“In reats of reason not to be approached, 

By the inferior faculty, which moulds, , . 


With its minute and speculative pains, 
Opinion ever changing.” 
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It was in this spirit that he scorn- 
fully rejected the cant of his party in 
talking. of the expenses of the late 
war ; and contended, that mere pecu- 
niaty considerations were despicably 
out of place, when the question was, 
national safety, or national ruin,—na- 
tional honour or national degradation. 
It was in this ‘spirit, that, in 1805, 
when supporting the Catholic claims 
in the imperial parliament, he said : 

« Europe was, herétofore, divided into 
many smiull nations, of various religions, 
making part of their civil polity, and with 
alliances, influenced in some degree, and 
directed by those religious distinctions ; 
where civil and religious freedom were 
supposed to be drawn up on one side, and 
on the other, popery and arbitrary pow- 
er ;—so, now, the globe has been divided 
anew,— ENGLANDand France. You have 
taken a first situation amongst mankind ; 
—you are, of course, precluded from a 
second, Austria may have a second situ- 
ation.’ Prussia may have a second situ- 
ation. But England seems to have linked 
her'post and her being to her glory, AND 
WHEN SHE CEASES TO BE THE FIRST, SHE 
18 NOTHING.” 

This is a noble flight,-into the very 
empyrean ‘of political contemplation, 
which no scholastic training could 
have prompted-or sustained, and for 
which he was qualified by those very 
es which unfitted him for the 

umblet processes of ordinary ratioci- 
nation. 

As he advanced into years, he mel- 
lowed into wisdom. His mind became 
gradually defecated of the dross and the 
feculencies which belonged to ‘it in early 
life ; and, as has been seen, he hesitated 
not, on important occasions, to separate 
himself from his party,wherethe interests 
of an enlightened policy required that 
he should act against them. It would 
almost seem; at times, as if the mantle 
of Burke had fallen upon him; nor 
can we hesitate to believe, that had he 
lived to this our day, he would now be 
reckoned amongst the stanchest Con- 
servatives in the empire. 

Farewell, illustrious Grattan. We 
have followed your brilliant career, 
with no invidious disposition to detect 
its eccentricities, or to detract from its 
brightness, As Irishmen, we are 
proud of the country which has given 
you birth ;—and forget, for a moment, 
the political mountebanks and hypo- 
crites, who have done so much’to con- 
summate its degradation. 
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LOVE AGAINST LAW; OR, MY AUNT BOTHEREM. 


A DRAMATIC ESSAY, IN TWO ACTS, 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ, 


Cartain CARELESS, wipereeneniioe 
Sin GEOFFRY HINSON, eeoennnnnenee Father to Emma. 
O'Leary, ~ eit Servant to Careless. 
TOPRRAULs comes iameuaiee Landlord of the ‘Bald-faced Stag,’ 
SAM SHIFT crccovennernnrccercervecvce A Lawyer's Clerk. 
GREGORY, cmnennereerereceeeecreceecececcereecene Butler to Sir Geoffry. 
Nicno.as. 
Servants and Waiter. 
Emma. 
CD RELEASED — 


Scene—The Bald-faced Stag, and Hilson Hall. Time—While Acting. 


Act I,—Scene Ist. 
Room in a Village Inn. 


O'Leary (solus.)—This last order puzzles me, and our sudden halt is unac- 
countable. I have reconnoitred the house from the bar to the garret: no 
Heebe-looking house-maid—no sentimental landlady. But soft—he comes. 
[Enter Careless.) And now, sir, may I presume to inquire on what errand we 
have been rambling night and day, only to stop short at an obscure village in 
Derbyshire ? 

Careless.— Why, faith, O’Leary, a shrewd question! and as your services will 
be required, although I detest long stories, you must have the particulars. 

O'Leary, (aside.)—The usual overture to some amatory exploit. 

Careless.— You must know, O'Leary, that this is my native village; and here 
the first years of my life were passed. 

O’ Leary.—Indeed, Captain ! 

Careless.—Yes ; there, [pointing from the window,] there stands the house of 
my old guardian, Dr. Redgill, as honest a divine as ever finished a magnuum. 
Poor man! [I heard of his death while we lay before Badajos. 

O’ Leary.—So this accounts for our stopping at the Inn. But our business— 
some legacy to be looked after, or property to be taken possession of ? 

Careless.—None that I know of. When my father, Colonel Careless died, 
he transferred his effects to his friend, the Doctor; and the only important 
article he left behind him was—myself ! 

O'Leary, (sighs heavily.— We are come on the old business—Love ! 

Careless.—Egad ! exactly. 

O' Leary.— Humph! proceed, sir. 

Careless.—Did you remark the mansion in the park ? we passed it as we 
entered the village. 

O’ Leary.— What! the gloomy Gothic concern, encircled by huge trees and 
high walls ? 

atime ote, O'Leary; there lies the magnet that attracted us to Derby- 
shire ; there lives Emma—beauteous Emma! [pulling out a picture.) Idol of 
my . 

‘O'Leary, (interrupting him.)—Stop, sir—stop, for the sake of Heaven! I 
know the rest perfectly—just the same raptures we have so frequently rehearsed 
in our customary way of business. 

Careless, (with animation.)—Oh, no! this was my first, my fondest passion. 
How often, when all was silent, have I sang beneath her window! how often 
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for Emma have I climbed these walls, kissed the dairy-maid, bribed the 
governess, outwitted the baronet, and out-manceuvred the keeper ! 

O’ Leary.—Pshaw, sir! no one has had more frequent occasions to admire 
your talents in this line, than your humble servant ; and as to scaling walls, I 
defy England to produce superior science in a house-breaker ! 

Careless.—Oh! you quite overrate my poor acquirements. But, to continue. 
Three years have elapsed since I parted from Emma at Harrowgate. She was 
then attending her mother, Lady Hilson, during an illness that proved fatal. I 
was ordered to join my regiment, and had only time to bid her a burried 
farewell—hear from the gentle girl that I possessed her heart, and register on 
her lips my vows of unalterable fidelity. 

OLaery—And which pledge, on your part, was faithfully observed for a 
fortnight ! 

Careless.—Have done, sir. Before we went on service, in a wild attempt to 
see her, I was discovered by her father, and received a rude repulse. Since 
that time I have never heard from Emma. Judge, then, how anxious I must 
be to learn the fate of my dear girl. Topeall, our landlord, little supposes that 
his old torment, George Careless, is in the house; but I will call him up, 
discover myself, and obtain the intelligence I require. Tell our host that I 
wish to speak to him. [wit O’Leary.|. Heigho! no wonder the fellow is 
incredulous when I talk to him of constancy and attachment. Certainly in 
love affairs I have been rather erratic; and yet, in all my wanderings, one fair 
form remained engraven on my heart. 


[Enter Topeall.] 


Topeall.—_ Welcome, noble Captain! you’re welcome to these parts ! 

Careless.—Thank you, landlord. I wish to make some — about the 
neighbourhood, as it is likely I shall make your village my head-quarters for the 
present. 

Topeall, (aside.)—So we'll have a recruiting party here. Nothing better for 
business. Cajoling clodhoppers is always wet work.—Under favour, Captain, 
you're in the enlisting line. 

Careless— Why, yes; young Careless, of our corps . 

Topeall.—What, Captain, dost thee mean George Careless, son of the old 
Colonel ? 

Careless—The same. He was not unknown to you, it would appear. 

Topeall._Unknown! why I knew him from his childhood, He was the 
very torment of my life. When a boy, he broke my windows, and worried my 
cats; when he grew up, he quizzed my customers and romped with the bar-maids. 
For all that, I would give a butt of sherry to see the dear, mischievous youth 
again. What has become of him, Captain ? 

Careless.—Dead. Poor fellow, a six-pound shot, at Badajoz, closed his 
account. 

Topeall—__Dead! Poor George. [Wiping his eyes.] : 

Careless.—I was beside him when he fell. “ Bob,” said he, squeezing my, 
hand—[Topeall sobs|—“ if ever you recruit, go to Barcham—inquire for one 
Topeall, who keeps the Baldfaced Stag—[Topeall sobs|—tell him I forgive 
him, although but for his counsels I would not have come to this untimely end, 
but have been Curate to Parson Twaddle, and the happy father of sundry 
lovely babes, with a genteel independence of fifty pounds a year!” 

Topeall, (staring. —No, Captain—did he ? 

Careless.—* He will be useful to you, however,” continued my expiring 
friend: “his house corrupts the country, and with his assistance you could. 
procure a cargo for a convict ship, and keep a regiment up to its war 
establishment !” 

Topeall, (angry.)—Zounds ! what a young villain! [Careless Jaughs.| Why— 
what—no—dang me—but it’s himself! Rabbit it, man, but I’m glad to see 
thee! 

Careless, (shaking his hand.)\—Thank you, Topeall—I believe it. But I am, 
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all anxiety to hear the village news. How ate’théy at Hilson Hall—the 
Barone-—Emma? ‘Speak, man; put me out of suspense. 

Topeall._—_Ha! 1 see how it is; you are come down to Madam Emma's 
wedding. Well, I'm glad to see you and Sir 'Geoffry friends; for it was 
whispered about that he used you but unkindly . 

Careless.—Emma’s wedding! To whom-where—when ?—speak ! 

Topeall.—Why, has the lad not heard it? All the country are talking of it. 
You must know that the squire, Sir Geoffry, has a lawsuit with ‘Attorney Quirk, 
for resting the rafters of his cow-shed on Sir Geoffry’s park wall. It has been 
going on for five terms, and been mortal expensive to both. | Well, the Baronet 
went to Lunnen to consult Lawyer Lattitat, and who should he meet there but 
Sir Christopher Clod, of Clod Hall, on just such another fodl’s errand ; and, 
ecod, the lawyer made up a match between Sir Christopher’s son and Madam 
Emma ; and the young squoir, with his aunt Botherem, are to’ be here this very 
day to sign, seal and deliver. 

Careless.—I'm petrified.. Oh, Emma, Emma ! 

Topeall,— Nay, dou’t take on so; I know theré was’an old ‘kindness between 
you. Dom’me, but I wish I could do thee a good turn in it ;—but it’s too late. 

Careless.—Too late! A soldier should never despair. Could I but see her— 
could I gain admittance to the hall——. 





[Enter Waiter and O'Leary at opposite sides of the stage.) 


Waiter.—There’s a noisy chap just come by the stage; he’s clerk, he says, to 
Lawyer Lattitat. 

O'Leary.—Oh! a lawyer's assistant. I don’t doubt it. He has already 
asked more questions in five minutes than one could answer in a day. 

Careless.— You were not communicative, I suppose. 

O’Leary.—Yes, I was. “My master,” said I, “is' Mr. Cornelius Corkoran, 
Surveyor-General of Excise, now on his way to Derby, to fine three publicans, 
two grocers, and an accoucheur, for drinking contraband spirits.” 

Topeall.—Ha, ha, ha! Go, Tummas, get that’ chap some breakfast ; that 
may quoit him. 

Waiter.— This letter is from the Hall. [Gives it, and exit.] 

Topeall.—A \etter! ay, and Sir Geoffry’s own writing. 


[Looks at Careless, and then at O'Leary, hesitatingly.] 


Careless.—Don't mind him—{ Pointing to O’Leary|—he is the depository of 
all my secrets, and a most effective agent in my “affaires de coeur.” 

Topeall, (opens and reads.)—“ Tobias Topeall—my footman, David Drone, 
departed this life without giving me legal notice of his intention to leave my 
service——.” 

O’Leary.—'Pon my soul, I think Mr. Drone had a sufficient apology for 
levanting. 

Topeall, (reading.)—“ The approaching ceremony obliges me to engage a 
servant without delay: and although it is a rule of mine to be always cautious, 
I must now incur risk in being somewhat precipitate. If you, therefore, know 
any person’ at present disengaged, of irreproachable morals—([Careless nods at 
O' Leary|—approved honesty, perfect sobriety, good temper, active and young, 
he will hear of an easy master and good place by applying to Geoffry Hilson, 
Hilson Hall. 

“ N.B.—If the person should be a good shot and a determined man, it would 
be a farther recommendation, poachers having ‘lately committed sundry depreda- 
tions in the park.” No servant disengaged that I Looe of. 

Carcless.— Purdon me, and allow me'to introduce Mr.:Lawrence O'Leary. 

O’Leary.—For Heaven’s sake, sir, consider our last adventure—I three 
weeks in hospital, and your ribs scareely whole yet. 

Careless.— Have done, sir ; am I not commanding offieer ? and in this case 
you run no risk. Come, Topeall, write to Sir Geoffry, and tell him what a 
treasure you-are sending him. 
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Topeall.— By George, you're a bold one, Captain. But come, I wont desert 
an old friend ; ‘so I'll step down and write a line to the Baronet. 
Careless.—And I will give the new footman some necessary instructions. 


Follow me. [Zo O’Leary.} 
[Exeunt.] 


Scene 2d. 
A Room in Hilson Hall.—Enter Sir Geoffry, and Gregory following. 


Sir Geoffry.—Gregory ! I say, Gregory! are you both deaf and dumb? 
Why the devil don’t you speak ? 

Gregory.—Neither, thank Heaven; only a little hard of hearing. 

Sir Geoffry.— Hard of hearing! Deaf as a post! When I discharged the 
blunderbuss on Tuesday night, from my bedroom window, you did not hear the 
report, although you slept in the ante-room. But this is a natural infirmity of 
age, and we must remedy it. I am this day about doing two important acts— 
hiring a footman and marrying my daughter. 

Gregory.—You should be very cautious. 

Sir Geoffry.—Cautious! Have I not prevented my daughter from having 
any part in the transaction, by marrying her to a man she never saw, and had 
the settlements overhauled by half the silk gowns in Westminster. 

Gregory.— Ay, ay; but you are not always circumspect; you did two silly 
acts within the last week. 

Sir Geoffry.—And pray, what oo be ? 

«, Gregory.—First, you hired Miss Emma’s maid without my having previously 
examined her . 

. Sir Geoffry—Pshaw! she was my steward’s daughter; Gregory, you're a 
suspicious old fool. 

Hregory-- And secondly, you splintered a flower vase when you thought you 
were shooting a house-breaker, 

Sir Geoffry—Humph! what a pretty state affairs would be in Hilson Hall 
did I not keep matters right. Who discovered that the owl killed the pigeons ? 
Who found out that Emma was in love with Redgill’s pupil ?_ Who found him 
in the shrubbery, and banished him accordingly ? Ah, Gregory, but for me, 
all would be in sad disorder. But what can delay young Clod? His father 
informed me I might expect him before now, and intimated that his aunt, Mrs. 
Botherem, would honor the nuptials with her presence. 

Gregory.—And pray, what kind of man may the squire be ? 

Sir Geoffry.—How the deuce can I tell? I never saw him: Sir Christo- 
pher and [ settled the business. 


[Enter a clownish Servant.) 


Servant.—Sir Geoffry, Sir Geoffry, here be a serving man from the Bald-faced 
Stag, with a letter to your honour. 

Sir Geoffry—Show him up. [Exit Servant.) Topeall has been expeditious. 
Show him up. 

[Enter O'Leary. | 

: By Jove, a strapping fellow. 

Gregory, (apart.)—You would not have the like of him-——. : 

Sir Geoffry.—Silence, you old dotard, Come forward, young man. What is 
your name { 

O'Leary.—Laurence O'Leary, your worship. : 

Sir Geoffry.—aAn Irishman. I'm half afraid to venture ; but I will be cau- 
tious. You have a letter from Topeall ? 


[ O'Leary presents a letter, which Sir Geoffry reads. | 
Sir ep Person of excellent dhareciaten eliaioiety discharges— Lord 
Splinter-Bar, Sir Roderick O’Ruarke—families of the first distinction.” 
[O'Leary presents papers, which Sir Geoffry looks over. ] 
Excellent indeed! 
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O'Leary, (aside.)—No doubt of that ; for the lawyer and I wrote them. 

Gregory, (aside to Sir Geoffry.)—Master, are you sure they are not forgeries ? 

Sir Geoffry— Young man—[To O’Leary.|—these documents are sufficient ; 
and Topeall mentions that you are a tolerable shot. 

O' Leary.— Why, faith, I’m pretty handy that way. I lost my last place 
by it. 

” sin Geoffry.—Indeed! How so? 

O'Leary.— Why, you must know, my late master, Sir Roderick O’Ruarke, of 
Castleslashaway, happened to be a little out at the elbows, and therefore we 
were obliged to be ou the alert. Unluckily the keeper and I had taken too 
much port. 

Sir Geoffry—The devil! He’s a port-drinker! 

O’ Leary.—Yes, Sir Geoffry, the truth must be told. Times were hard with 
us, and we were reduced to Black Strap. 

Sir Geoffry—Reduced to Black Strap! O, Lord! O, Lord! 

O'Leary.—Passing the pantry, we observed a suspicious-locking person 
peeping through the window. “ Who’s that ?” said I to the keeper. “ By the 
powers,” says he, “ but it’s like little Touchem, the bailiff.” With that, we took 
down two guns, fired together, and killed ; 

Sir Geoffry.—The bailiff. 

O'Leary.—Lord, no! shooting a bailiff would have been a matter of no 
consequence in Galway. It proved to be the apothecary’s apprentice, who was 
endeavouring to get into the house with a gargle for the cook. 

Sir Geoffry.— You were tried for murder, of course ? 

O’ Leary.—Not at all. Sir Roderick was greatly annoyed at the accident. 
Poor gentleman! he was tender-hearted to a degree. “ Larry,” says he, “if 
you had shot the apothecary it would not have signified so much, for his charges 
are d—d unconscionable. But this poor young man—egad, vou must cut for 
it ;” and, drawing out the contents of his left breeches pocket, “here,” said he, 
“is something for travelling expenses.” As to wages, he settled that in his 
usual way. 

Sir Geoffry— How do you mean ? 

O'Leary.—Three most serviceable letters did the business, namely—I O U. 
[ Presenting a paper. } 

Sir Geoffry.—By Jove, a stirring chap; the very sort of person I require ; 
he'll keep poachers from the park. Come to my study, and we will settle 
matters there. 

O'Leary.—I attend your worship. [Exeunt Sir Geoffry and O'Leary.) 

Gregory, (following.)—Lord ! there’s want of caution! I'd as soon let 
Beelzebub into the house as an Irishman! 


[Exit Gregory.] 
Scene 3d. 


An old-fashioned Flower-Garden. 
Enter Lucy. 


Lucy.— Well, if I be not tired of my life, and I but five days in Hilson Hall! 
Miss Emma cries morning, noon and night, because, forsooth, she is going to 
be married. Oh! if that was all I had to vex me! Then the house is so dull 
and stupid, not a sound heard for hours, but the cawing of the rooks and the 
chimes of the old clock. Ha! there’s some variety at last—Sir Geoffry 
bellowing to his deaf butler. Only 1 love and pity my dear young lady, I 
would not remain another hour. Oh, Lord! I wish somebody would come 
and run away with us both ! 

[Enter Emma, hastily. } 

Emma.—Lucy! Lucy! 

Lucy.—Mercy on me, what’s the matter ? 

Emma.—Oh! Lucy, I know not whether to laugh or ery ! 
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Luey.—Have you seen a ghost, or your intended husband ? 

Emma.—Neither ; but my own dear soldier has landed in England. 

Lucy.—Ha! this accounts for her strange antipathy to matrimony. I knew 
there must have been something extraordinary in the business. He wrote to 
you, I suppose ? 

Emma.— Wrote! Simple girl, think you that any letter could escape the 
Argus eyes of my father and his myrmidons ? Oh, no! accident alone brought 
me the joyful news. 


[ Opens a newspaper, and reads with animation.] 


“ PLymouta.—Arrived, the Pheton, frigate, Among several military passen- 
gers, we noticed Captain Careless, who so particularly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Badajoz.” 

Lucy.— Well, Miss é 

Emma.—And well Miss. [Archly.] I rather suspect that the gallant Captain, 
who contrived to enter Badajoz, may possibly attempt to find his way into 
Hilson Hall. 

Lucy.—May Cupid assist him! I know that Lucy will. 

Emma.—Thanks, my kind girl. And now my mind is quite made up on one 
subject. 

Lucy.—And pray, what may that one be ? 

Emma.—Never to become Mrs. Clod, of Clod Hall. 

[Sir Geoffry without, bawling.|—* What, Gregory! Gregory, I say! Lucy— 
Thomas! Are you all deaf?” [Entering with an open letter.) 

Sir Geoffry.—Go, Lucy, and tell the new footman to attend his lady in the 
drawing-room. [zit Lucy.] I have just had a letter acquainting me that Mr. 
Clod and his Aunt Botherem will be here tonight. Give directions to the 
housekeeper—No—I'll do that myself. But let the new servant have his orders, 
and have every thing ready, and particularly yourself, for your wedding takes 
place tonight. 

a eae wedding ! and to a man I never saw, and a man [ shall certainly 
islike. 

Sir Geoffry.—I like him, and that’s all that is required. 

Emma.—Really, sir, this is so singular—your conduct so arbitrary and 
unreasonable——. 

Sir Geoffry.— Hoity-toity! is Miss going to give papa a lecture on duty ? 
This comes of your poor mother’s early mismanagement, although I go often 
told her to be cautious. 

Emma.—Would she were alive, and her child would not be subjected to 
parental tyranny. 

Sir Geoffry.—I'll lose my temper, and that’s incautious. Look ye, Miss 
Emma—I'm an easy, reasonable man, and in a few words I beg to acquaint 
you that I have provided you with a husband—have had the settlements drawn 
under my own eye—that therein [ have secured pin-money for yourself, and a 
provision for nine children—and, d—n me, but I'll have all my own way. 


[Exit Sir Geoffry, in a passion.] 


Emma, (solus.)}—There’s an easy, reasonable man, indeed—to require me ta 
marry a person I never saw—an easy, reasonable man!! Well, papa, I 
have heard you often say that women are generally positive ; and certainly, 
upon this point, you shall have no reason to change your opinion. 

Lucy, (entering. —Miss Emma, I have seen him! I have seen him! 

Emma,— What! is he here already ? 

Lucy.—Yes, and a proper-looking man he is. 

Emma.—Whom do you mean? Mr. Clod ? 

Lucy —Lord! no, the new footman. “My lady wants you,” said I with a 
courtesy. “ What’s your name, my dear?” says he. “ Lucy, sir,” said I. “ Then, 
Lucy,” says he, “I’m desperately in love with you; and here’s to our better 
acquaintance ;” and he put his arm round me, and gave me a kiss. 
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Emma.—Lucy! Lucy! did you allow the fellow to take such liberties ? 

Lucy.—Lord, madam, what could Ido? He had just told me that he was 
an Irishman ; and after that, complaining, you know, was useless, 

Emma, (apart,)—Bless me, I never heard Careless say that he had any Irish 
connexions ; but certainly he inherits the national infirmity. 


[O'Leary enters, and bows,] . 


’Pon my word, a good-looking fellow enough, but rather impudent ; I must 
keep him at a distance. You are my father’s new footman ? 

O'Leary.—But anxious to be more particularly attached to the service of 
your ladyship. , 

Emma.—You are very obliging; but I must refer you for commands to Sir 
Geoffry, as I shall have nothing to do with any of his new. arrangements. 

O'Leary, (aside.)—This looks well, and I think I may.venture to exhibit my 
athptik. Madam, I trust;testimonials of former service may recommend me 
to your favor. Would your ladyship be pleased to cast your eye over this 
discharge ? 

Emma.—Quite unnecessary. I presume Sir Geoffry exercised his usual 
caution before he engaged you. 

O’ Leary, (pressing the letter into Emma’s hand.)—Pray, madam, only look 
at this one; it is, in my opinion, better worth your ladyship’s consideration than 
all the rest. 

Emma, (displeased.)—What does the man mean ? 

Lucy.—Pray, Miss Emma, do take one little peep. 

Emma.—lIt’s a mistake—a sealed letter ! and the hand-writing familiar to me. 
Heavens! can it be possible ? 

O' Leary, (apart.)}—That bothers madam. So—she opens it, and—. [Emma 
kisses the letter.) The dayis won! | Victory! 

Emma.—Oh! Lucy, how fortunate! My dear George is now in the village, 
and informs me that he will attempt to see me in disguise. 

O’ Leary.— Yes, madam, you may expect him immediately. I nearly knocked 
up the lawyer's clerk while he was engaged in composing my discharges ; and, 
if there's honesty in an.innkeeper, Topeall bas, him; finished before now ; and 
then, madam, Mr. Sam. Shift will make his appearance in the person of Captain 
Careless, of the Connaught Rangers. 

Emma.—| shall go wild with joy ! 

Lucy.—And so shall I; for we are both in a fair way, to be run away with. 

Gregory, (calling without.)—Lawrence! I say, Lawrence! here’s Lawyer 
Lattitat’s. man ; show him into the ante-room, and tell him to wait; for Sir 
Geoffry is at present engaged. 

Emma.— Heavens ! is he here ? 

O’ Leary.—Topeall: has: settled: the lawyer;. he’s a pattern for publicans, 
But I-hear my master. This way, my lady—[ Zo Emma)—this way, 

Emma.—l'm so frightened, and overjoyed ! 

O’ Leary —F orward—{ Urgently|—forward, my dear madam; all anxiety, no 
doubt, to have a peep at. the settlements. [Hzit Emma, leaning on Lucy, 
O’ Leary following, squeezing Lucy’s hand, and coquetting off the stage, As 
they go off, enter Gregory, who perceives O’ Leary.| . 

Gregory, (solus.)—[Looking after O’Leary and Lucy, his countenance 
expressing astonishment.|—“ Oh, Lord! oh, Lord!, Lawrence making open 
love, and he not an hour in. the Halk!,. What will the world come to? No 
knowing what — are now-a-days, Our footman drinks Port, and the 
scrivener, instead of going about in a suit of rusty black, with a pen behind his 
ear, dresses like a dancing-master, and steps; like,a dragoon. [As Gregory is 
going off, he picks up Emma’s letter, turns it about, at last opens and reads it, 
and puts it into his pocket.) “Phew !—{ Whistling)—what will the world come 
to!” [Exit Gregory.) 
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Act I].—Scene Ist. 
An Apartment in Hilson Hall.— Careless and Emma seated on a Sofa. 


Careless.—Nay, dearest ; time presses ; your booby squire is on the road, 
and momently expected, and then, Heaven only knows what may occur. Let 
long attachment plead for this precipitancy, and basten from parental tyranny 
to shelter in the arms of protecting love! [Aside.] That speech, 1 think, 
would melt any thing short of adamant. 

Emma, (aside.)—Very pathetic, indeed—I can hold out no longer, 

Careless.—Emma, you hesitate ! Give me but one assenting smile, while I 
plight my faith on those rosy lips. [Kisses her.) . 

Emma.—Mercy on me! [Aside.] These Irish habits are incurable. The 
Rangers must be a terrible corps. | Enter Lucy, hastily.) 

Lucy—tLaws! madam, there’s mischief in the wind. Your father and 
Gregory are locking the doors, and sending for the constables. 


{Enter O'Leary, hastily.) 


O’Leary.—Come, sir, bolt—be off—we’re blown—found out—dished—and in 
another minute retreat will be impossible. 

Careless——How unfortunate! Emma, I will never quit this place without 
you; I'll sooner die than leave you. j 

(Sir Geoffry bawling Pai heen to the lower door—place Hodge and 
Styles there with pitchforks. un, Gregory—tell Nicholas to close the park 
gates. Zounds! I'll make an example o a oases 


Careless.—Come, O'Leary, we must carry off this fair prize. 


Emma.—Nay, dear George, my escape is utterly impractieable—let me advise 
you. Fly, instantly—to remain longer, would render every chance of ultimate 
success desperate. Stay at the inn, and the first opportunity which occurs I 
will leave this house and trust myself to your protection, Delay not, dear 
Careless, I hear my father in the passage. I swear to you that Emma will 
never be‘another’s. (Noise at the door—Sir Geoffry calling.) “ Open, Emma, open!” 
(Lucy raises the window—O'Leary kisses her, while Careless embraces Emma— 
both leap out, as Sir Geoffry bursts open the door.) 

Sir Geoffry—Sc, madam, you thought to outwit your father—did you? But 
want of caution marred Missy’s wild schemes for choosing a husband for herself, 
and inheriting love and beggary. To your chamber, madam—off I sav—and 
when I next visit you, it will be with the pleasing intelligence that Captain 
Careless and his confederate, that damned Irish cut-throat, are safe in the county 
gaol. (Ezit Emma.) Was there evera more audacious attempt? How lucky 
that I made this early discovery, or that cursed soldier and his companion might 
have ory the devil. Zounds, lil be doubly cautious—I'll. place a guard 
around my house—indict these impostors for a conspiracy, and let neither man, 
woman, or child within my walls until my daughter becomes Mrs. Clod. (Enter 
Gregory.) Well—are the villains secured ? 

Gregory.—Secured ! it’s well we ar’nt all murdered! As I was hurrying to 
the gate they came bounding past me like greyhounds. The master threatened 
to jump down my throat, and the man swore that he would shoot me like the 
apothecary’s apprentice. Before I could recover my breath they were clear 
out of the park. Oh, Lord! what will the world come to? , 

Sir Geoffry—I'm glad they’re off. Go tellNicholas to admit’ no person 
within the gates, except Mr. Clod and Mrs. Butherem. [Exit Gregory.) 1 
wish this wedding was‘over. ' This late alarm prevented me.from reading my 
lawyer's letter. Let me see. What says Mr. Solicitor Singleplea [Reads] “ Sir, 
this being the day for hearing counsel, in re ‘ Hilson versus. Quirk, Mr. Ser- 
geant Roundabout showed cause why former verdict, obtained by plaintiff in this 
case, should be set aside—and although ably replied to by Counseller Clump; 
court decided in favour of motion—and ordered a new trial accordingly. Venue 
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to be laid in adjoining county.” S’blood!—love and law will be the death of 
me. [Exit Sir Geoffry.) 


Scene 2nd. 


Room in the Bald-faced Stag.—Careless discovered sitting in a melancholy attitude, 
O'Leary attending. 


Careless, (dejectedly.|— All's over, O’ Leary—fairly beaten by the baronet. Oh! 
Emma, Emma. 

O' Leary.—Rather a blue look-out, certainly. The garrison alarmed, and no 
chance of surprise. 

Careless—Then why not storm the place ? 

O'Leary.— And either get pinked with a pitchfork, or hanged for abduction. ° 

Careless—Humph! Is there no hope, O’Leary ? 

O'Leary, (despondingly.|—None, sir, that I know of. 


[Enter Topeall.] 


Topeall.—Domme, but Sir Geoffry’s reception of company today is not the 
civilist. Here be the lawyer back in a woundy passion. They kicked him out 
before he could say, how are you? Here he comes—[{Enter Sam Shift.) 

Shift_—V'll be revenged. Here’s treatment for a professional gentleman. To 
be called a drunken hound, and hustled out of doors like a pickpocket, when I 
had just discovered a plot against his daughter, and went specially to give him 
legal notice. I'll take an action—I will, by all that’s litigious—and hang me, 
but Quirk’s rafter case shall be nothing to Shift’s assault and battery. 

Topeall, (aside to Careless.|—This fellow would be an able assistant. 

Careless.—Egad, 1 think so—we'll try him, You had but a shabby reception 
at the hall, I believe. 

Shift—Yes. Many thanks to you, noble captain. 

Careless.—Pardon my taking a trifling liberty with your name and parchment 
—but in love, you know all is fair. 

Shift.— Ay—and in law too. 

Careless.—And since Sir Geoffry had the bad taste to refuse the services of 
Mr. Shift, allow Captain Careless to retain him on his side [giving money.] 

Shift.—T'm your's, Captain—and now open your case. 

Careless.—Alas! I fear mine is a ruined cause. 

Shift—Not with Sam Shift’s assistance. But I know all—you took porete, 
sion of my papers—and I made myself acquainted with your case. In short, if 
we don’t get peaceable possession of certain premises, before the arrival of Mr. 
Christopher Clod, I fear it will be rather hard to eject the person aforesaid. 
The squire and his aunt will be at the hall immediately, unless I can manage to 
detain them. Let me see—I have it. I will upset Mr. Clod—break his leg, 
by the accident—and send his affectionate aunt to attend him—and as they are 
an attached family, we'll confine Mrs. Botherem to bed—gout in the stomach— 
no hopes—and despatch Clod to receive her parting benediction. 

Careless.—Capital—but how to manage it. 

Shift—Leave that to me. Landlord, let me have paper and a messenger— 
what noise is that ? 


[Careless looks out.] 
Careless.— A chaise and pair. 


Shift, (looking from the window.)—It’s Clod—Quick—I must despatch him 
forthwith to’ Mount Botherem—courage, captain—we'll make Sir Geoffry look 
sharp. [Exit Shift.) 

Careless.— What do you think of our new confederate ? 

O'Leary.—Why, between him and old iniquity, [pointing to Topeall] the 
throw is still in the dice. , 

Careless.—Go, Topeall—Shift will require your advice, and I'll be in readi- 
ness. 


[Exeunt Omnes.] 
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Scene 3d. 


Room in Hilson Hall. 
[Enter Sir Geoffry and Gregory.] 


Sir Geoffry.— But, Gregory, we must be prodigiously attentive; for if a woman 
once hears that she is handsome, she thinks it a sufficient apology for being 
additionally troublesome through the remainder of her life, though she should 
reach the age of old Parr. Plague upon all silly girls! this cursed red-coat 
has turned her brain. If it be not as dangerous to let these torments loose upon 
the country, as exhibit wild beasts without their cages, They should be shut 
up like arms in the Tower, and only left at large, when specially required. 

Gregory.— What an escape the country had! I- was once drawn for a militia 
man ; and if I had gone saieiens 

Sir Geoffry—Pshaw! you old fright—you’re an antidote—quite security 
enough for a whole corps. But, come along, I'll up to Miss Emma and try to 
reason with her. [Exit Sir Geoffry.] 

Gregory, ( following].— Reason with a woman! What a fool my master is, 


[Exeunt.] 
Scene 4th. 


Room in the Bald-faced Stag. 


Enter Careless, in a black wig and immense whishers—dressed extravagantly—with 
Topeall attending. 


Careless—Ha! ha! ha! Excellent. Shift is an admirable ally. By Jove, Clod 
thought the posters would never come to the door, to enable him to keep time, 
and take leave of his Aunt Botherem. 

Topeall.— All's sate for a time, if he should not meet her on the way. But 
to prevent that, I gave directions to the boys to take the least likely of the 
roads. What think you, captain, of the other scheme ? 

Careless—Oh! meritorious to a degree. Here am I—Mr. Christopher Clod. 
There's a country blood for you [looks at himself in the glass.) 

Topeall.—Shitt and O’Leary will be ready in a minute. The schoolmaster’s 
carrotty scratch has made an awful change in Lawrence—and the lawyer will 
no doubt look well in the wedding clothes of my sister Pinbody, which I bor- 
rowed for the occasion. [Both laugh as O'Leary and Shift enter. The former 
dressed as a clownish servant. The latter as a grotesque looking woman.} 

Shift, (personating Mrs. Botherem).—Landlord, order my carriage to the door. 
Nephew, Christopher, your arm. 

O’ Leary.— Admirable! only for the d d pitchforks I could enter into the 
spirit of the thing myself. [Mimics Andrew,) 1 seay measter—we be a woundy 
way from Clod Hall—by goom, but my bones ache wi’ the jowlting. [Careless 
and Topeall laugh.) 

[Enter waiter.} 

Waiter.—The chaise is at the door. 

Shift—Come along, nephew Christopher. Andrew—[¢o O’Leary]|—my work- 
bag. 

O'Leary.—Yas,maum, [Exeunt.| Topeall laughs and looks out of the window. 
Topeall._Fortune attend them—they are a precious set. There, they are 
getting in. Zounds, what a leg my Aunt Botherem has! Ha, ha, ha. [Exit 
Topeall.) 

Scene 5th. 
Room in Hilson Hall. 


Enter Sir Geoffry handing in Shift very ceremoniously— Careless, Gregory, and 
O'Leary following. ' 


Sir Geoffry.—This way, my dear madam—welcome to Hilson Hall. I hope 
your journey was agreeable. 
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Shift, [affectedly|.—1 am but a peer traveller, Sir Geoffry; but this joyful 
errand more than compensates my fatigues. Andrew, my salts. (O'Leary rum- 
mages through an immense bag, and produces an enormous smelling bottle.) 

Careless, |aside|.—She has a voice like a basoon. 

Shift, [to Sir Geoffry.|—I am all anxiety to embrace my beloved niece. 

Gregory, (aside|.— By the Lord, she'll frighten her to death. I would rather 
be in the arms of a bear! A beauty on a large’ scale—why, she is a giantess. 

Sir Geoffry, (to Shift|—There are certain matters, madam, on which I have 
been anxious to consult you—some consequential matters—you and I, Mrs. 
Botherem, I may say, have concluded preliminaries, and brought things to their 
— position. ‘You were pleased to stipulate that the third son, issue 
awfully— ‘ 

Shift —Should assumé and bear the name-and arms of Botheren— 

Sir Geoffry.—Exactly—and if you will throw your eye over the settlements in 
my study, = will find your wishes have been attended to. 

Shift.—I feel indebted, Sir Geoffry, for this civility—and allow me to add, 
that the little Botherem shall find in me a kind relation, But, nephew Chris- 
topher—with your leave, Sir Geoffry, I should like to have the young folks 
introduced— 

Sir Geoffry.— Why—faith—fhesitates]. The truth is, Emma is a little posi- 
tive, and I fear may be inclined to throw obstacles in the road—but— 

Shift.— All maiden coyness. Lord! I was so confused myself, on the day 
that Alderman Botherem led me to the Hymeneal altar. But we, of the fuir 
sex, understand these matters, and with your permission I'll visit my intended 
niece. 

Sir Geoffry.—Certainly, madam. Here Lucy, baer. [Enter Lucy.) Conduct 
this honaved lady to my daughter. Desire her dutifully to beg her blessing, or 
Pll beinarage. (Hxit Lucy and Shift—Lucy qycing him with alarm.) . And now, 
once more, son Clod, I bid you welcome. ou must require refreshment— 
and while I prepare the papers for your respected aunt, I pray your pardon for 
leaving you—Grégory, show Mr. Clod into the eating room. - 


[Exeunt Careless, O'Leary, and Gregory. ] 


Sir Geoffry, (solus.)—Certainly, father Time has committed sad havoc on 
the charms of the lovely ae Clod—and after.all, a black beard and green 
e 


spectacles are nd additions to female beauty. “My'son appears to be a modest 
sort of person, and a‘ man of few words—lI wish all was well over. Should 
accident betray to Emma that she is of age, and entitled to her mother’s fortune 
—Zooks! If shé were bit married I would haye nothing to disturb my atten- 
tion from the great rafter-cause; and then Quirk ‘should have law till ‘he was 
tired of it. [Exit Sir Geoffiy.] 


Scene 6th. 


Another Apartment. 


Emma.—This is the most trying moment of my life—and I shall require all my 
fortitude to support me. If this Mrs. Botherem has any feeling, I will endea- 
vour to excite her pity by telling her the real state of my heart, and—she comes, 
[Shift without, speaking.] Where is my angelic niece? I long to hold her in these 
maternal arms. [£nters—Lucy following—and advances towards Emma to em- 
brace her, who scretms and retires in alarm.) 

Emma, [aside|;:~Heavens! what a monster! : 

Shift.—At last behold your affectionate aunt. [7 Lucy] Call Andrew with 
my bag—a chair, child. [Hmma fearfully pushes one forward, as Lucy returns 
with O'Leary and the bag.) 1 trust I shall find you dutiful and attentive. [While 
Shift is searching the bag, O’ Leary is making signs*to Lucy.) ' . 

Lucy.—If the fellow is not making love to me. [Exit O’ Leary, still making signs 
to Lucy.] I'll follow him, just to see if he dare be impudent. : 

Shift.—I have brought you, fair niece, a small token of my regard. In this 
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paper you will find a coral and bells, to assist the dentition of Nathaniel Clod, 
otherwise Botherem, that is to be, third son of Christopher Clod—and Emina 
Hilson, spinster. 

Emma.— Madam, I request you will resume your present; you are much too 
considerate. 

Shift.— Here—Andrew—[A bustle without, enter O’ Leary and Lucy, coquetting.) 
Where’s my nephew ? 

O’Leary.—He be just picking a bit of cowld chine in the parlour. 

Shift.—A very rational recreation, in which I purpose succeeding him—senil 
him here. {zit O'Leary.) Adieu, for a short time. I leave you and Chris- 
topher to bill and: coo in poets [Eait, Shift wm) 

Lucy.— Come, dear Miss Euma, chess up, I have good news for you—Captsin 
Careless is here ! 

— —Impossible. 

.— Yes—disguised as Mr.Clod—and Andrew, with his red wig, is no other 
than ie Lawrence: O’Leary—but here comes’ the Captain. [mma throwe her- 
self into a chair, as Careless comes on.] 

Emma, [aside] —M lover advances very leisurely, I think. 

Careless, (aside|.—There she sits, my own sweet Emma. I can scarce restrain 
myself from flying into her arms. But, what—suppose I try her as my rustic 
rival !—How delightful to hear the dear girl own her affection for me !— Vow 
inviolable love, and call upon my name with every epithet of endearment !— 
Oh, it will be delicious! (Aloud and in a coarse voice} — Miss Emma, sanctioned 
by your respected father, and supported by the approbation of my worthy aunt, 
I come here to solicit the honor of your hand and heart. 

Emma, [aside).—So my gentleman intends amusing himself with a little mas- 
querading! Perhaps he may not find the jest so agreeable as he imagines. 

Careless.— Pardon, Divine Creature, the abruptness of my addresses, and 
ascribe it only to the impetuosity of my passion. 

Emma.— Really, Mr. Clod, I may feel a little flurried, but certainly in no wa 
offended ; for, after all, there is not ing recommends a jover more than coming 
to the point at once. 

Careless, \aside}.—Coming to the point at once! Tm petrified. (Aloud) —This 
gracious reception, madam, is the more encouraging, from my having been led 
to suppose, that a more fortunate man already possesséd your affections. - ‘[Aside} 
— This will bring her to it, I think. 

Emma, [with naiveté)—Oh! yes—I understand you—and to be candid—I 
confess I had—a—kind apaciisbaagenos Aie-tetn old acquairitance—Gedrge 
Careless—and once had even some intention of eloping'with him. But, Sir 
Geoffry has so fully convinced me of the superior wisdom of his selection, that 
I believe I had better marry in the prudent way. Cateless is but a soldier of 
fortune—and Clod Hall and a earriage"are preferable to bivouacing and a 
baggage wagon. 

Careless, {aside.} 1 am utterly confounded—oh woman—woman ! 

Emma.—Not that my affection for poor George'is in the least abated: “And ‘1 
shall insist on it that he be occasionally invited to Clod Hall. You know that I 
must have somebody to talk to when you go out wantingya quel he is a most ‘de- 
lightful person to play battledoor with. 

Careless, {aside}. Bt go mad! 

Emma, {aside|——My gentleman seems uneasy. 

Careless, [aside].—The sooner this tortures at an end the better—one question, 
and all is over. [Aloud|—Can I then hope, madam, that Sir Geoffry’s promise 
of an immediate union will meet no obstacle from the lovely Emma’ 

Emma.—None in the worldand believe ‘me, I shall not’ feel at ease until 
the ceremony is over. 

Careless.—This is too much. I can no longer contain myself. [turning to 
Enmma.| Fickle—perjured—perfidious woman. [Emma and Lucy burst ont 
laughing, and pluck off his wig and whiskers.| Nay, Emma,-how dare you tease 
me. [Embracing her.] ‘ 
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Emma.—And how dare you think to impose on me with a feigned voice and 
false hair ? 

Careless.— Well, Emma, I am sufficiently punished—but why waste time ? 
Let us seize on the present moment, lest accident might interrupt our plans— 
a carriage is waiting outside the park, and we shall soon be far beyond the 
power of capricious fortune.—Does Emma hesitate ? 

Emma.—No, dear George, but— 

Careless.—Come, then, dearest, and now for love and liberty. [O'Leary enters 
hastily.) 

O'Leary.—Neither, captain, at present—there has been the devil to pay— 
Clod and my Aunt Botherem were at the park gates—fortunately Sir Geoffry 
was busy with Shift in the study, and I routed them for the present. 

Careless.—O’ Leary, what a treasure you are. 

O'Leary.—They'll be back immediately. ’Gad they bore all manner of abuse 
with astonishing composure. The field was doubtful, till a dead dog, jerked 
through the carriage window, fell into the lap of my Aunt Botherem—turned 
the fortune of the day, and sent them to the right about. 


[Enter Gregory. ] 


Gregory.—Sir Geoffry and Mrs. Botherem expect your company in the next 
room. (Exit Gregory.] 

O’Leary.— Watch a favourable opportunity of leaving the house, and the 
sooner you are on the outside of the park walls the better. 


[Exeunt Omnes.] 
Scene 7th. 


[A room in Hilson Hall.) 


Sir Geoffry, [solus]—What a prodigious woman that Mrs. Botherem is! She 
knows as much law as myself, and thinks the rafter-case will be a hollow business. 
What a comfort it is to have a clever person to consult with. I told her the 
secret of Emma’s property, and showed her the registry of her age—Egad—lI’m 
beginning to think this was incautious—but Emma’s immediate marriage will 
make all things safe. [2nter Nicholas.] 

Nicholas.—Here they be all back again, and lawyer Quirk along with them. 

Sir Geoffry— Who—you stupid fool. 

Nicholas. —The squire and his aunt—and they say you're bamboozled, and 
have got the wrong Clod in the house. 

Sir Geoffry.—S’ blood—this looks suspicious. 

Nicholas—And they’re come in the great green coach that Alderman 
Botherem drove when he was Mayor of Bristol. [Exit Nicholas.] 

Sir Geoffry.—If these be impostors, I’m ruined! I have told the secret, and 
Emma may marry whom she pleases. Gregory—[Enter Gregory.] I fear we 
have been again imposed upon. ‘There are people at the gate who call them- 
selves Clod and Botherem. 

Gregory.—Lord preserve us! What will the world come to! 

Sir Geoffry—Look sharp to our visitors—there is something strange in their 
appearance, 

Gregory.—Strange! They are the queerest featured family in Derbyshire. 

Sir Geoffry—aAnd here they come. 

[Enter, Shift, Careless, Emma, and Lucy—Shift speaking as he enters.] 

Shift.—You see that my gentle influence with my fair niece has been suc- 
cessful. She waives all objections to the marriage, and consents to be united to 
my nephew. 

Sir Geoffry, (aside|.—My fears are just. [dAloud|—I wish to hear the young 
lady confirm this change of sentiment. Methinks, [/ooking keenly at Emma,] she 
seems somewhat embarrassed. 

Shift.— All virgin trepidation. I shall never forget my own feelings, when 
Alderman Botherem imprinted his first kiss upon this lily hand. 
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O'Leary, [aside].—Damn the fellow—his assurance will ruin us—lily hand ! 
He has a paw like singed parchment. [During this time, Gregory has been 
examining O'Leary attentively, and steps across the stage to where Sir Geoffry is 
observing Careless.| 

Careless, [aside|.—I don’t half like his looks. 

Gregory, [to Sir Geoffry]—We're undone! He with the red wig is the man 
that shot the apothecary. 

Sir Geoffry.—Zounds! is it possible? I can keep quiet no longer. (Comes 
up full to Careless, and looks him closely in the face.| Pray, sir, who are you? 

Shift, [to Careless|.—-Concealment is no longer necessary. Tell him at once. 

Careless, [throwing away his wig and whiskers|.—George Careless, sir, at your 
service—a poor captain of fusileers. 

Gregory.—There’s impudence—O Lord! 

Sir Geoffry, [to O’Leary).— And who may you be ? 

O'Leary.— Lawrence O'Leary, sir, a corporal in the same corps. 

Sir Geoffry—Damu’d cool this. [Zo Shift]}—And who the devil are you? I 
presume, madam, you are attached to that infernal regiment. 

Shift.— Not exactly. I am enrolled in the black brigade—Sam Shift—articled 
assistant to Launcellot Lattitat of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 

Sir Geoffry, [sarcastically|—Really, gentlemen, I fear I have trespassed on 
your time too long, and beg to point out the door, with a request, that you will 
troop off instantly. [Zo Hmma]—That door leads to i chamber, madam, 
where you shall remain, until I place you under the legal protection of Mr. 
Clod. 

Shift—And should the lady be inclined to differ in opinion! I beg to tell 
her that she is of age—and her person at her own disposal—and further, that 
by this deed, [pulling out a parchment,| her mother’s estates are under her 
entire control. 

Sir Geoffry—Vm thunderstruck ! 

Careless. And I delighted ! 

Shift.—If the lady has not changed her mind, I would, without further cere- 
mony, recommend her to step out of the gate and into the carriage. 

Careless.— Will Emma trust herself with me ? 

Emma, [archly|.—*“ Why, after all, you know there’s nothing like coming to 
the point at once.” But, [seriously,] I hope this step will be unnecessary. 
Come, Sir Geoffry. To leave you in anger would break my heart. Will 
papa make us all happy by giving his consent to our union ? 

Sir Geoffry, [aside—softening].— Well, that’s affectionate. 

'areless.— And settlements and pin-money shall be all your own way. 

Sir Geoffry.— And that’s gentlemanly conduct too. 

Lucy.—And my mistress wont differ with you about the twelve grand- 
children. 

Emma, [aside).—Lucy, hold your tongue. 

O’ Leary.—And I'll settle Quirk’s lawsuit. 

Sir Geoffry, [eagerly].—Eh! What! How ? 

O’ Leary. Why, damn me, I'll knock out the attorney’s brains with one of 
his own ratters. 

Sir Geoffry—Egad an ingenious contrivance enough for bringing thé case 
to issue. [Enter, Nicholas.] 

Nicholas.—Madam Botherem says she won't stay any longer if you dont let 
her in. 

Sir Geoffry.—Pray, make her my best respects, and tell her she may go to 
the devil. 

Nicholas.—Very well, sir. [Exit Nicholas.] 

[O'Leary and Lucy whisper and coquet apart—Gregory observes them, 
and jogs Sir Geoffry.) 

Sir Geoffry.—The imoudence of that infernal Irishman is unbounded! Pray, 
sir, [addressing O’ Leary,] do you intend to take away my maid ? 
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O’ Leary.—In faith, Sir Geoffry, I have some intentions of imitating my 


master’s example. 


Sir Geoffry.—The most incautious proceeding of his life since he shot the 
apothecary. Come here, Emma, give me your hand, [to Careless]take her. 
A man may keep out law, but he must let in love at last—and now for dinner. 

Shift.—And in two hours, I'll engage, Sir Geoffry, to alter the settlements to 


your satisfaction. 


Sir Geoffry.—Excellent—come along, then. 
—— sir, for one moment, [comes forward to the front of the stage,) 


should any la 


y or gentleman require the services of Sam Shift—he hopes they 


will oblige him by kindly patronizing My AunT BoTHerem. 
[Exeunt Omnes.] 


ANTHOLOGIA GERMANICA,. 


No. V. 


FAUST, AND THE MINOR POEMS OF GOETHE. 


Faust may, in one respect, be looked 
upon as the chef d’euvre of Goethe. It 
is the most remarkable by far of all his 
“ere ange ‘erther is painful, is 

arrowing, if read for the first time ; 
every particular line of it pierces to 
the heart like a javelin tipped with 
- poison. Wilhelm Meister reveals to us 
the searching philosopher, the lucid 
and comprehensive reasoner, the dia- 
lectician to whom all principles, all 
sciences, all systems are familiar, and 
in whose hands the duskiest hierogly- 
phical characters in the Encyclopcedia 
of Nature assume at once an illumi- 
nated appearance : this is the noblest 
work of Goethe. The Dichtung und 
Wahrheit may, perhaps, be pronounced 
the most interesting ; as well on ac- 
count of the multitude of its facts as 
on account of the light which, by 
means of it, Goethe, unconsciously to 
himself, lets in upon some of the 
thitherto dark and inexplorable recesses 
of his own intellectual constitution. 
But there is no classing Faust with er 
beside these. Its individuality forces 
it to occupy a position apart from all 
of them. It is a bouk sui generis. It 
is, and to latest ages must remain, the 
most imperishable of all the monu- 
ments of the marvellous genius of its 
marvellous author. 

Yet not because of its intrinsic im- 
portance ; certainly not because we 
should pronounce it a work which 
the spirit of Utility, or even of 
Utilitarianism, would care to pa- 


tronise. For any high moral purpose 
it may be deposited on the shelf as 
valueless. It inculcates nothing either 
consolatory or ennobling. It possesses 
no tendency to elevate him who reads 
and studies it above his fate or his fel- 
lows. There is no lesson conveyed 
by a single page of it, the perusal of 
which tempts a man to exclaim, This 
is indeed a legacy !—this is worthy of 
being treasured up in the memory for 
ever! It communicates no restorative, 
no freshening impetus to the soul of 
him who, having set out in quest of 
Truth, droops by the way-side when 
storms begin to muster, and clouds 
first overcast the prospect. It is a 
— of mere but of magnificent 

ower. This is the attribute which 
we have always regarded as constitut- 
ing the distinguishing excellence of 
Goethe as a writer. But there are in 
Faust more of the elements that go to 
the composition of this attribute than 
in all the other great works of Goethe 
together. We regret that we cannot, 
within the narrow limits allotted to us 
for these our introductory remarks, 
enter into such a discussion as would 
establish the correctness of our assertion 
beyond the possibility of controversy. 
At present we can onlyrefer to the book 
itself, and request a comparison of that 
book with the other books we have 
mentioned. But this may suffice, for 
we are persuaded that no soundly- 
judging person can examine and criti- 
cise all in a spirit of impartiality with- 
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out giving his unqualified assent to the 
justness of the opinion we have ad- 
vanced, 
Asa poem Faust cannot fail to strike 
even the most lethargic reader. It 
will strike, however, less by any innate 
beauty than by the consummate skill 
and exquisite ingenuity of artifice 
Gplogaa in its construetion. The 
poetry, simply as poetry, is by no 
ineans worthy of ranking with that of 
some of our own first-rate dramatists. 
We look in vain for any passages 
capable of competing with the thrilling 
monologues in Manfred—whether we 
speak with reference to poetical beauty 
or poetical effect. Let us not, however, 
mistake. In the generality of cases we 
might insist upon being allowed the 
benefit of such assertions as these, be- 
cause in the generality of cases 
nothing but a false timidity can com- 
pel the German muse to veil her face 
beside the English. But, as we have 
mentioned Byron's drama, we will ob- 
serve, in justice to Goethe, that one 
source, perhaps the only source, of the 
poetical superiority of Manfred to 
Faust, is unquestionably to be sought 
for in the native nobility and intrinsic 
altitude of the character of Manfred as 
contrasted with that of Faustus. That, 
Goethe, if he had undertaken the por- 
trait of such a character as that of 
Manfred, would have failed to exhibit 
all the splendour and emphasis and 
energy of Byron we have no evi- 
dence for asserting. His own hero is 
made of materials different in many 
respects from those of which Byron’s 
is constituted. Goethe, too, it cannot 
be denied, has gone extreme lengths 
for him. He has hedged him round 
with quite as much divinity as was 
compatible with a decent solicitude for 
the maintenance of the vraisemdlable. 
But even Goethe could not give him 
genuine dignity. We care but little 
for the man Faustus ; little for him in 
poetry, less in the world. Divest him, 
indeed, of the robe which Goethe has 
embroidered for him, and you leave 
him slight title to more notice thau 
falls to the lot of any other inheritor 
of the penalty of Adam. You discern 
nothing but a human being, some- 
what unhappier, it is true, than his 
fellows, but scarcely differing from them 
in any particular of a more prominent 
nature than his unhappiness. How 
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many of the more cultivated order of 
minds should we not presume that 
there are, whose progress through this 
mysterious existence is characterised 
by the same suffering, the same scep- 
ticism, the same vague ambition, the 
same vicissitudes of enthusiasm and 
lassitude that make miserable the days 
and nights of Faustus! Are there in 
reality such in the world? Assuredly. 
We do not, it is true, meet with them. 
Why do we not meet with them? Be- 
cause they are in the world. Being in the 
world they appear as of the world ; the 
thick veil of worldly error and worldly 
illusion interposes betwixt us and them, 
and the naturally strong outlines of 
their individuality grow dim and un- 
defined to the eye. Besides, the heavy 
moral atmosphere their souls breathe 
without intermission presses upon them- 
selves. Even they, confused in their 
perceptions and disorganized in their 
faculties, are not always conscious that 
they suffer more than others. No one 
among them is capable of seeing himself 
in the same point of view in which he 
regards the Faustus of the drama. 
“ The world is too much with them”— 
though it is still more with those who 
would scrutinize and understand them. 
Hence the utility and lofty moral ex- 
cellence of the poet. He disperses, 
by his wizard art, the mists which en- 
velope the shapes of Actual Life, and 
marshals those shapes before us, ap- 
parelled, perhaps, in a more gorgeous 
vesture than the philosopher might 
require to see them arrayed in, but 
preserving, withal, their indestructible 
identity, and all those distinetive pe- 
culiarities of aspect and proportion 
which render it impossible that any one 
of them shall be confounded with any 
other of them. Goethe has done so 
much for Faustus, and if -be has failed 
in awakening our deeper sympathies in 
behalf of the child of his ereation, not 
to any defect in his art is the failure 
attributable, but to the essentially com- 
mon-place character of the being the 
record of whose struggles against the 
constitution of Nature and the universe 
he has rendered imperishable. 

In thus impliedly asserting, however, 
that Goethe Aas failed to interest us, 
we exclude from view, it will be 
noticed, the hypothesis that the drama 
is susceptible of an allegorical interpre- 
tation not obvious to most perusers. 
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We do so, because in Poetry, as in 
Prose, we are sticklers for an ad- 
herence to the apparent and superficial 
signification of all that comes before 
us in the guise of Language. It is too 
much the fashion of the age to look 
for mysteries where they do not exist, 
and to magnify them where they do 
exist. If this be controvertible it is 
at all events too much the fashion of 
the worshippers of Goethe. With 
these persons the philosophy of Faust 
comprehends the whole circle of theo- 
retical knowledge, and the mysticism 
that lurks under the philosophy is 
something too sacred to be discussed 
by the uninitiated at all. “As Me- 
phistopheles,” observes an analytical 
and original thinker of our day, “ re- 
presents the spirit of Denial, so Faust 
may represent that of Inquiry and 
Endeavour: the two are by necessity 
in conflict; the light and the dark- 
ness of man’s life and mind.”* But 
what proof, capable of satisfying a 
rational inquirer, that Goethe designed 
him for such is adducible from the poem 
itself? Certainly none. On the con- 
trary, concede the assumption, and we 
are revolted by a worse conception than 
any the brain of Mephistopheles him- 
self could have engendered ; for at the 
very outset of the enterprise he is sup- 
posed to meditate; “the Spirit of 
Inquiry and Endeavour” is competled 
to select the Accursed of God and 


Man as an indispensable auxiliary in. 


the prosecution of his plans, and in the 
end becomes his irredeemable dupe 
and victim. We need only glance 
at the fearful position in which the 
necessity of adopting such a course, to 
meet such a requital, would establish 
Mankind with reference to the Power 
that willed them into existence, to 
reject the idea with instant abhorrence. 
At the same time, as we are not of the 
number of those who would reduce the 
labours of Goethe to the level of 
those of an every-day story-weaver, 
who estimates the extent of his merits 
by the involutions of his weft and the 
gaudiness of its texture—we will allow 
it to be likely that Faustus may have 
been intended for an impersonation of 
some certain attribute or principle. 
Perhaps—and if we err in our con- 
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jecture we are contented that our 
error shall be ascribed to an inability 
to fathom the fountains of any philo- 
sophy save that which appeals for the 
soundness of its tenets to the experi- 
ences, the hopes, the aspirations and 
sympathies of universal Mankind— 
a Goethe was desirous of typi- 
ying in the destiny of his hero the 
evils that necessarily spring from the 
possession of an ill-organized mind, 
when Discontent and perverted Know- 
ledge combine to maintain it in per- 
petual thraldom. Faustus, we know, 
is a man who drinks, in a somewhat 
deeper proportion than many, of the 
common chalice of wretchedness 
whereof we are all partakers. But 
he is scarcely singular in his sufferings ; 
if at all singular he is singular only in 
the rebelliousness and desperation 
generated in his heart by the obstinacy 
with which he continually broods over 
those sufferings. His rebelliousness 
it is that renders him unapproachable 
by expostulation, and forms a source 
of bitterness for ever welling up in his 
bosom. We would liken his case to 
that of an intractable culprit, con- 
demned, with a multitude of others, 
to, let us say, a year’s imprisonment 
for a violation of the laws. This man 
stands aloof from all the others. His 
companions are perhaps more easily 
reconcileable to the rigour of their 
sentence: each of them sees what the 
constitution of Society exacts in such 
cases; he sees that he is not in a 
worse predicament than those around 
him ; he feels that, although he is in 
prison, be is still the master of his 
mind and _ volition, and that his 
thoughts are chartered to range the 
universe, and above all he is aware 
that when the period of his incarcera- 
tion shall have terminated he may 
join the mass of his fellow-men, a wiser 
and a better member of the com- 
munity than before. With such a 
being, even though he repine, you can 
reason. But with the other you cannot 
reason. He wraps himself in the 
mantle of his pride and sullenness, and 
when he speaks you perceive from the 
fierceness of his invectives and from 
his denunciation of the barbarity exer- 
cised against him that he has not a 
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thought to spare except upon the in- 
justice of his degradation and punish- 
ment. Now “look upon this picture— 
and on this;”—one is the ordinary 
man, the other the Faustus, of Society. 
Let it not be urged against us that the 
consciousness of misery furnishes in 
itself a prima facie ease against all 
argument. We have no wish to deny 
this truth. We are aware that “the 
heart knoweth its own bitterness,” and 
that, being no Zeno, as the mind is, it 
cannot so successfully play the self- 
impostor as to become persuaded that 
substance is shadow, and reality illu- 
sion. No: we commiserate Faustus. 
It were impossible for us to do less, 
But equally impossible is it for us to 
blend with our commiseration a single 
particle of respect. There is about 
Faustus too much of unmitigated sel- 
fishness, too reckless a disregard of the 
Future, too little of that sublime re- 
signation to Destiny which glorifies the 
sutterer, too little of a catholic feeling 
for the afflictions of his species, there 
is too much and too little of these 
about Faustus to accord with our no- 
tions of the constituents of a truly 
estimable character. In short, upon 
the supposition that Faustus is a living 
emblem of “the Spirit of Inquiry and 
Endeavour,” or any spirit of a corres- 
ponding order, the history of his 
calamities and struggles is a satire on 
the constitution of Society and his de- 
struction another on Divine Provi- 
dence. We say destruction, because it 
is manifestly the object of Goethe tu 
produce an impression that he is de- 
stroyed. Some, we know, contend 
that, after all, he is not. But he ap- 
pears to be, and, in this instance, at 
least, we are bound to confide in ap- 
pearances. His abandonment of this 
“visible diurnal sphere,” takes place 
under circumstances too unequivocal 
to license us in the hope that he will 
henceforth be the denizen of a brighter 
one. We can find nothing in the 
poem to justify us in the belief that 
Goethe intended to leave us in the 
supposition that he was ultimately 
saved, and we cannot attach much 
weight to the speculations of those 
who choose to invent a termination 
of their own for the drama. In 
the work of Goethe we believe 
that Faustus is destroyed; and his 
destruction is, we repeat it, a libel on 
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Diyine Providence if the theory of 
the writer we have adverted to and the 
theories of all those commentators, 
English, French and German, who 
have criticised the character of Faustus 
in a similar spirit with that writer, be 
not utterly hollow and untenable. 

It is not, therefore, as a work which 
recommends itself to Mankind by its 
utility that Faust is to be judged. We 
are far from wishing ourselves to be 
understood as intimating that it does 
not contain abundant materials for 
such reflection as must rey spring 
out of the subject it deals with. But 
as this species of reflection is never 
productive of any beneficial end, as at 
best it terminates in leaving us where 
it found us, and in the majority of 
instances tends to bewilder and weary, 
we are justified in making no account 
of it. Faust, as we. have already 
said, is a specimen of pure Power. 
It is the boldest and most vivid mani- 
festation of Power that, as a poem, the 
whole world, perhaps, is capable of 
exhibiting. Of such celebrity as is 
acquirable from an imposing display of 
all that is comprehended under this 
term—fervor of sentiment—force of 
delineation—fidelity of character— 
grace and occasionally gorgeousness of 
diction—the voice of literary Europe 
has given Goethe the full benefit ; and 
greater celebrity than this Gvoethe 
himself, we believe, never aimed at for 
his work, and certainly never could 
have rationally anticipated. 

There are now several so-culled 
translations of this poem in English, 
and there is one translation which we 
do not class with those—conceiving, as 
we do, that it is precisely such a work 
as Goethe himself, if he had written in 
English, would have bequeathed us. 
It is unnecessary to add that we 
speak of the translation by Dr. Anster; 
and it were little, indeed, for us to say 
that Dr. Anster has given to the 
world a translation of Faust far and 
away the most finished and faithful 
of all the translations—it were little 
for us to state that no eulogium can 
do justice to its various and trans- 
cendant merits—but it will, we trust, 
be considered (at least by all who have 
read the German work) as the best 
praise that can be bestowed on it— 
that it is—and no emphasis can exag- 
gerate the force that properly attaches 
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to the words—a franslation of Faust— 
a veritable and glowing image of its 
original. Of the other translators we 
have little to say. The merit of having 
accomplished the closest ftera/ version 
certainly belongs to Mr. Blackie; but 
this gentleman, though he manifests con- 
siderable power over language, appeurs 
to be deficient in rhythmieal judgment ; 
and, on the whole, his endeavour to 
“recast,” as he says he wished to do, 
the original drama is searcely a happy 
one. The Faustus of Lord Francis 
Egerton is the Faustus of Lord Francis 
Egerton. We say nothing of its mul- 
tiplied sins of omission and commis- 
sion; for whatever the imperfections 
of the volume may be, they are more 
than counterbalanced by its excel- 
lences; but it is not Goethe—it is 
not a translation. Of the version by 
Mr. Syme we shall merely observe 
that it is obviously inferior in general 
power to every one of the others ; nor 


ANSTER. 
The three Archangels come forward. 


RAPHARL, 
The sun, as in the ancient days, 
*Mong sister stars in rival song, 
His destined path observes, obeys, 
And still in thunder rolls along : 
New strength and full beatitude 
The angels gather from his sight, 
Mysterious all—yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of light! 


GABRIEL, 
Swift, unimaginably swift, 
Soft spins the earth, and glories bright 
Of mid-day Eden change and shift 
To shades of deep and spectral night. 
The vexed sea foams—waves leap and moan, 
And chide the rocks with insult hoarse, 
And wave and rock are hurried on, 
And suns and stars in endless course. 


MICHAEL. 
And winds with winds mad war maintain, 
From sea to land, from land to sea; 
And heave round earth, a living chain 
Of interwoven agency. 
Guides of the bursting thunder-peal, 
Fast lightnings flash with deadly ray, 
While, Lord, with Thee thy servants feel 
Calm effluence of abiding day. 


ALL. 
New strength and full beatitude 
The angels gather from thy sight; 
Mysterious all, yet all is good, 
All fair as at the birth of light. 
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do we entertain a high opinion of that 
which the Honorable Mr. Talbot has 
given to the world. It is but fair to 
state, however, that in all there occur 
from time to time passages of striking 
poetical beauty, the merit of which, as 
far asa felicitous mode of rendering 
sentiments from another language can 
confer merit, the severest criticism will 
not withhold from the translators. 

Dr. Anster’s version of the “ Pro- 
logue in Heaven” has been deservedly 
applauded above that of any other 
translator; and, if we recollect well, 
the “ Hymn of the Three Archangels,” 
as rendered by him, has already been 
transferred to our pages. We take 
the liberty of again calling attention to 
this chaste and eloquent piece of—we 
had almost said—composition, by the 
side of which we place the translation 
of Mr. Blackie. Underneath we give 
Lord F, Egerton’s version, and a 
fourth, which has not yet appeared. 


BLACKIE, 
The three Archangels come forward. 


RAPHABL. 
The Sun doth chime his ancient music. 
To brethren-spheres’ contending song, 
And, on his fore-appointed journey, 

With thunder-pace he rolls along. 
Strength drink the angels from his glances, 
Though no one comprehend him may ; 
God’s works of grandeur unconceived, 

As bright as on creation’s day. 


GABRIEL, 

And swift, and swift, beyond conceiving, 

Spins Earth its self-revolving flight ; 
Alternates Paradisian brightness, 

With gloom of deep and fearful night, 
Wide foams the sea in mighty currents, 

Beneath the rocks, with murmurs hoarse : 
And rock and sea are onward hurried 

In one eternal circling course. 


MICHAEL. 
And storms loud rage with storms contending, 
From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And weave around the globe unwearied 
A chain of deepest energy, 
The lightning’s desolation flameth 
Before the pealing thunder’s way, 
But still, O Lord, thine angels worship 
The soft revolving of thy day. 


THE THREE TOGETHER, 
Strength drink the angels from thy glances, 
Though no one comprehend thee may ; 
Thy works of grandeur unconceived 
Are bright as on creation’s day. 
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EGERTON. 
Song of the three Archangels. 
RAPHAEL. 
The sun his ancient hymn of wonder, 
Is pouring out to kindred spheres, 
And still pursues, with march of thunder, 
His preappointed course of years. 
Thy visage gives thy angels power, 
Though none its dazzling rays withstand, 
And bright, as in their natal hour, 
Creation’s dazzling realms expand. 


GABRIEL. 

And still the earth’s enduring motion 
Revolves with uncomputed speed, 

And o’er the chequered earth and ocean 
Darkness and light by turns succeed. 

The billowy waste of seas is boiling 
From deep primeval rocks below, 

Yet on their destined march are toiling 
The rocks that stand, the waves that flow. 


MICHAEL. 

The whirlwind and the storm are raging 

From sea to land, from land to main ; 
And adverse elements engaging, 

The trembling universe enchain. 
The lightnings of the dread destroyer 

Precede his thunders through the air, 
Yet, at the nod of their employer, 

The servants of his wrath forbear. 


CHORUS, 
Thy visage gives thy angels power, 
Though none its dazzling rays withstand, 
And bright, as in their natal hour, 
Creation’s dazzling realms expand. 


On the superior merits of Dr. 
Anster’s version we need not com- 
ment. Mr. Blackie’s resembles the 
original most—except in harmony. 
Lord F. Egerton’s retains the double 
rhymes of the German and reads 
well, as far as euphony is con- 
cerned, but there is less character in 
it than in any of the others. “Though 
none its dazzling rays withstand,” and 
“Creation’s dazzling realms expand,” 
are lines indicative of haste and heed- 
lessness. ‘“ Yet on their destined 
march are toiling the rocks that stand” 

ANSTER. 

Faustus’s Study. 
FAUSTUS—MEPHISTOPHELES. 
FAUSTUS. 

A knock!—Come in—who comes to torment me? 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 

"Tis I. 
FAUSTUS. 
Come in. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
You must command me thrice. 
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OURSELF. 
The three Archangels come forth. 
RAPHAEL. 
To frater-worlds the sun is pealing 
His choral roundelay of yore, 
As, in his marked-out orbit wheeling, 
He tracks his thunderous course once more. 
His glorious face, all else consuming, 
But lends the angels prouder might, 
And lo! the eternal bowers are blooming 
As first they bloomed in Eden’s light. 


GABRIEL, 
And circling, circling swift as lightning, 
Man’s globe revolves in shifting show ; 
Now Heaven's own beams the sceneare brightening, 
Now Night falls black on all below. 
Around the rocks, with maddest motion, 
The toiling billows foam and curl ; 
Now rise the rocks, now rolls the ocean, 
In ever-sleepless wheel and whirl. 


MICHAEL, 
And tempest-voices shout their anger 
Round strand and main, from sea to shore. 
And, answering Earth's appealing clangor, 
The roused-up Deep’s recesses roar. 
But though before the bolt career the 
Loosed lightnings in destroying might, 
Thy ministers, O Lord! revere the 
Mild beauty of thy Day and Night. 
THE THREE IN UNISON. 
Thy glorious face, all else consuming, 
But lends the angels prouder power ; 
And lo! the eternal bowers are blooming 
As erst in Eden’s primal hour. 


appears less German than Irish, and 
“at the nod of their employer” is 
forced and feeble. The first half of 
each stanza, however, especially of the 
third, is, we are bound to say, re- 
markably good. 

As a fairer sample of the general 
manner of each translator we now 
transcribe the opening part of the 
second colloquy between Faustus and 
Mephistopheles, which we select as 
containing some of the passages that 
struck us most when reading the ori- 
ginal. 


BLACKIE. 
Faust’s Study as before. 
FAUST—MEPHISTOPHELES. 
FAUST. 


Who's there to break my peace once more? come in. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
“Lis I. 


FAUST. 
Come in! 
MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Thou must repeat it thrice, 
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FAUSTUS, 
Come in, then. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 


That will do—1I'm satisfied— 
We soon shall be the best friends in the world. 
( Eaters.) 

From your mind to scatter wholly 
The mists of peevish melancholy, 
Hither come I now, and bear 
Of a young lord the noble air, 
And mask me in his character. 
My dress is splendid, you behold, 
Blazing with the ruddy gold, 
With my stiff silken mantle’s pride, 
And the long sword hanging by my side, 
And o’er my cap the cock’s proud feather— 
I'm a fine fellow altogether. 
And now, my friend, without delay, 
Equip yourself in like array, 
That, light and free, you thus may see 
Life’s many pleasures what they be! 

FAUSTUS. 
Oh! I would feel in such a dress more bitterly 
The narrow cramping limits of man’s nature ! 
I am too old to yield myself to pleasure, 
Too young to have the appetite departed. 
What can earth give me now? “ Refrain, refrain!” 
This is the everlasting song—the chime 
Perpetually jingling in the ears, 
And with hoarse accents every hour repeats it. 
Each morn, with a dull sense of something dreadful, 
I wake, and from my bitter heart could weep 
To see another day, which, in its course, 
Will not fulfil one wish of mine—not one! 
The teasing crowd of small anxieties 
That each day brings, have frittered into dust 
All joy, until the very hope of joy 
1s something that the heart has ceased to feel ; 
And life’s poor masquerade—vapid and wayward, 
And worthless as it is—breaks in upon, 
And dissipates, the world, whieh for itself 
The lonely man’s imagination builds ; 
—And when the night is come, with heavy heart 
Must I lie down upon my bed, where rest 
Is never granted me, where wild dreams come, 
Hideous and scaring. The in-dwelling spirit, 
‘Whose temple is my heart, who rules its powers, 
Can stir the bosom to its lowest depths, 
But has no power to move external nature ; 
And therefore is existence burdensome, 
And death desirable, and life detested. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
et death's a guest not altogether welcome. 


FAUSTUS. 
Oh, happy he for whom, in victory’s hour 
Of splendour, death around his temples binds 
The laurel dyed with blood, and happy he 
Whom, in his true love’s arms, he finds reposing— 
Oh, that before that mighty Spirit’s power 
My individual being was dissolved, 
My life absorbed, my soul unchained from earth! 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 


And yet one night I saw a certain man 
Forbear to taste a certain dark-brown iquid. 


FAUST. 
Come in, then! 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 
Thus hast thou done well ! 
I come to give you good advice, 
And hope that you will understand me. 
The idle fancies to expel 
And silly whims, that quite unman thee, 
At your service behold me here, 
Of noble blood, a gallant cavalier, 
All sprucely clad in gala dress, 
A scarlet coat with golden lace, 
A short silk mantle and a bonnet 
With a gay cock’s feather on it. 
And at my side a long sharp sword, 
Now listen to a well-meant word ; 
Do thou the like, and follow me, 
All unembarrassed thus and free, 
The busy scenes of life to see. 


FAUST. 

Still must I suffer, clothe me as you may, 
This narrow earthly life’s incumbrancy ; 
1 am too old to be content with play, 
Too young from every longing to be free. 
What can the world hold forth for me to gain? 
Abstain it saith, and still it saith Abstain ; 
This is the burden of the song 
That in our ears eternal rings, 
The changeless tune, our whole life long, 
That each dull moment hoarsely sings. 
With terror wake I in the morn from sleep, 
And bitter tears I oftentimes might weep, 
To see the day, when its dull course is run, 
That shall fulfil not one small wish—not one! 
That, with capricious criticizing, 
Each taste of joy within my bosom rising, 
Ere it be born, destroys, and brings to nought 
The fair creation of all-active thought, 
With thousand worthless trifles of an hour. 
And when I lay me, at the midnight hour, 
Anxious and weary, on my bed, 
Ev’n there I find no rest, and wild dreams spread 
Their terrors round my helpless head. 
The god, that in my bosom «wells, 

Mine inmost soul can deeply shake ; 
But he whose might my every power compels, 

No change upon the outer world can make: 
Thus my existence is a load of woes, 
Death my best friend, and life my worst of foes. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
And yet methinks is Death a guest 
That’s seldom altogether to our taste. 
FAUST. 

Oh! happy he to whom, in victory’s glance, 

Death round his brow the bloody laurel winds! 
Whom ’mid the circling hurry of the dance, 

Lock’d in a maiden’s close embrace he finds! 
O! would to God that I had sunk away 
Soulless before the mighty spirit’s sway ! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Yet, ona certain night, a certain man was slow 
To drink a certain brown potation out. 
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FAUSTUS, 
*Tis then, it seems, your gentlemanly practice 
To amuse yourself in playing the spy’s part. 
MEPHISTOPHELES, 
1 know not ALL, but some things I do know. 


FAUSTUS. 

And if from harrowing thoughts the rich old 
chant 

Did win me; and the old remembered words, 

And the old music, like a spell recalling 

Faded remembrances ; if, in the trance, 

All that remained of my boy’s heart was captive 

To the charmed echo of more happy days— 

Know I not—feel I not it was illusion ? 

—We are but what the senses make of us !— 

And this, and all illusion do I curse ; 

All that beguiles us man or boy—that winds 

Over the heart its nets, and chains us here 

In thraldom down or voluntary trance : 

This magic juggiery. that fools the soul,— 

These obscure powers that cloud and flatter it! 

Oh! cursed first of all be the high thoughts 

That man conceives of his own attributes! 

And cursed be the shadowy appearances, 

The false delusive images of things, 

That slave and mock the senses! cursed be 

The hypocrite dreams that soothe us when we 
think 

Of fame—of deathless and enduring names! 

Cursed be all that, in self-fiattery, 

We call our own,—Wwife, child, or slave, or plough ; 

Curse upon Mammon, when with luring gold 

He stirs our souls to hardy deeds, or when 

He spreads the couch of indolent repose ; 

A curse upon the sweet grape’s balmy juice ; 

And the passionate joys of love,—man's highest 
joys! 

And cursed be all hope and all belief, 

And cursed, more than all, man’s tame endurance. 


SONG OF INVISIBLE SPIRITS. 
Woe! woe! 
Thou hast destroyed it! 
This beautiful world : 
Mighty his hand who dealt 
The blow through Nature felt ! 
Earth withers; a Demigod cursed it! 
A shock from the Spirit that shaped and enjoyed 
its 
A blight from the bosom that nursed it! 
The fragments we sweep down Night’s desolate 
steep, 
O’er the fading glitter we mourn and we weep !— 
Proud and powerful 
Son of earth 
To second birth 
Call again the pageant splendid— 
Oh, restore what thou hast rended— 
Be no more the wreck thou art— 
Re-commence, with clearer sense, 
And build within thy secret heart ; 
Re-create, with better fate, 
Another world on firmer ground, 
And far and near and all around, 
With songs of joy and triumphing, 
Heaven and the happy earth shall ring. 
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FAUST. 
It seems "tis your delight to play the scout. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Omniscient am I not; but many things I know. 


FAUST. 
If, in that moment’s wild confusion, 
A well.known tone of blithesome youth, 
Had power, by memory’s sweet delusion, 
To cheat me with the guise of truth; 
Then curse I all whate’er the soul 
With luring juggieries entwines, 
And in this gloomy dungeon-hole 
With dazzling flatteries confines! 
Curst be "fore all the high opinion 
The sout has of its own dominion! 
Curst all the pictures we receive, 
Through outward sense, but to deceive! 
Curst be the hollow dreams of fame, 
Of honour, glory, and a name! 
Curst be the flatt’ring goods of earth, 
Our wife and child, our house and hearth! 
Accurs’d be Mammon, when with treasures 
To deeds of daring he invites us, 
Curst when, the slaves of passive pleasures, 
On soft-spread cushions he delights us! 
Curst be the balsam-juice o’ the grape! 
Accurs’d be love’s deceitful thrall! 
Accurs’d be Hope! accurs’d be Faith! 
Accurs’d be Patience above all ! 


CHORUS OF SPIRITS, invisibl:. 
Woe! woe! 
Thou hast destroyed it! 
The beautiful world, 
With mightiest hand, 
A demigod 
In ruin has hurled! 
We weep, 
And bear its wreck’d beauty away, 
Whence it may never 
Return to the day. 
Mightiest one 
Of the sons of men, 
Brightest one, 
Build it again! 
In thine own bosom build it again! 
Life’s glad career 
Anew begin, 
With senses clear, 
And soul within, 
While melodies sweet 
Thy progress greet! 
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EGERTON. 
Faust’s Study. 


FAUST. 
(A knock.) Come in: who dares my rest invade. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
*Tis I. 


FAUST. 
Come in. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Thrice let the word be said. 


FAUST. 
Come in. 


MEPHISTOPHELES 
‘Tis well. In word and deed, 
I trust, we soon shall be agreed. 
To chase your gloom, behold me drest, 
Like any noble, in my best: 
In scarlet doublet shot with gold, 
And mantle stiff of silken fold ; 
The cock’s long feather o’er my sconce, 
And rapier meet for dress so gay : 
And this is my advice, at once, 
To dight yourself in like array, 
And wander forth, from trammels free, 
The varied life of man to see. 


FAUST. 
Whate’er my dress, I can but rave, 
Within the world’s sad dungeon pent; 
For children’s sports too old and grave— 
Too much a child to be content. 
What is this wretched life’s assurance ? 
Its task ?—forbearance and endurance. 
This is the burthen of the song, 
Peal'd till the ear of man is deaf; 
Which days, and hours, and years prolong, 
In notes of every time and clef. 
At morn my eyes with anguish I unclose, 
They long to weep to see the day begun ; 
Time’s lagging lapse, which ever as it flows 
Fulfils no wish of all my soul—not one! 
E en o’er the sketch of fancied joys, 
It serawls a thousand hideous lines, 
Distracts the bosom’s peace with noise, 
And mars with trifles its designs. 
Then, when the night enwraps the heaven, 
I stretch my limbs upon my lair, 
Alas to them no rest is given, 
But dreams, and phantoms, and despair. 
And thus existence is a weight, 
And death my wish and life my hate. 


[ March 


OURSELF. 
Scene, private study of Faustus. 
FAUSTUS—MEPHISTOPHELES. 


FAUSTUS. 


A knock! Walkin! What fool comes now to 
tire me ? 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
I am here. 


FAUSTUS. 
Come in! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Three times yor. must desire me, 


FAUSTUS. 
If so, Come in! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
So far, 30 proper, brother : 

I see we soon shall understand each other. 
To business pow: I have sought your reom 
To banish your moping humours and gloom. 
Just eye me awhile; you can’t but remark 

My alamode garb: you see I’m arrayed 
In crimson and gold, like a noble young spark, 

With my garish mantle of stiff brocade, 

And the peacock’s plume in my cap displayed, 

By no means forgetting my trailing blade. 
And now, without further ado, I am here 

To urge you to profit by this my example, 
And trick out your person in similar gear, 

That both of us gaily may ramble that ample 
Arena, the World, and, unfettered as air, 
May see what Life gives to enjoy or to bear. 


FAUSTUS. 

Alas! where is the attire beneath whose glitter 
My manacles shall cease to gall and fret ? 
Too old am I for toys—too young, as yet, 

To have buried all desire. What holds this bitter 

And miserable world for me to prize ? 

Restrain thy will! Restraia thy will! it cries. 

Here is the one dull ding-dong chant, ‘ 

The sole response to every want, 

Which, hour by hour, through all our years, 

Is dinned into our sickened ears. 

Each morn I wake with a despairing soul ; 

Oh! I could weep such heartwrung tears, to 
see 

The long day dawn whose leaden hours shall roll 
Nor gratify one, one poor wish for me! 

Whose wearing cares not merely blight each 

blossom 
Of Hope that might flower out in future Joy, 
But paralyse my genius and destroy 

The very springs of Feeling in my bosom! 

And when I drearily lay me down at night 
Even then I am denied Forgetfulness, 

For ghastly shapes and visions of affright 
And horrible dreams torment me and oppress. 

The deity that in my deep heart dwells, 
Sovereign in might, at will can agitate 

And thrill and shake that to its central cells, 

But hath no power, by all his thousand spells, 

To change, or uncreate, or renovate 
The garb wherein the Visible World is clothed ; 
And hence my existence is a weary weight, 
Aud Death becomes a boon, and Life is loathed. 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Yet death, we fancy, seldom comes too late. 


FAUST. 

Thrice happy he, for whom, in victory’s light, 

Round the pale brow the gory wreath he 
twines, 

Whom, after dancing’s mad delight, 
Lock’d in affection’s arms he finds. 

Oh! that by such a road my soul might pass, 
And quit this wretched shivering frame. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Yet there was liquor in a certain glass, 
And he who pour’d it fail’d to drink the same. 


FAUST. 
You seem to like the office of a spy. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
All-knowing am I not—much knowing, cer- 
tainly. 


FAUST. 
What, though remembered music’s powers 
One instant o’er my senses stole, 
And, with the forms of earlier hours, 
From frenzy’s grasp recall’d my soul! 
Still shall my curse invoke confasion 
On flattery’s web, and falsehood’s spell— 
On all that, with its cold illusion, 
Confines us to this earthly hell! 
And, first, I curse the loftier dreaming, 
With which the soul itself deceives ; 
Cursed be the dazzle and the seeming, 
In which the easy sense believes! 
Cursed be ambition’s vain impression— 
Fame’s specious life beyond the grave! 
Cursed all that flatters with possession, 
As wife and child, and house and slave! 
Gursed be Mammon, when his treasures 
As lures to active deeds are spread! 
Cursed, when he smooths, for slothful pleasures, 
The pillows of the sluggard’s bed! 
Cursed be the vine’s balsamic potion, 
And cursed be love’s delicious thrall ! 
And cursed be hope and faith’s devotion, 
And cursed be patience more than all! 


[( Chorus left untranslated.) 
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MEPHISTOPHELES. 
And yet Death, somehow, is a visitor 
Few people have a special friendship for. 


FAUSTUS. 
O! fortunate man, whom, felled in battle, Death 
Crowns with the conqueror’s bloody laurel-wreath! 
Blest he, who, reeling from the dance’s whirl, 
Dies on the bosom of a beauteous girl! 
O! that, freed by the Victor’s hand, my soul 
Might fleet hence, dream-like, to its shadowy goal! 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 
Yet, t' other evening, when a dusky phial 
Tempted a certain man to make the trial 
Of its Lethean powers, he showed himself defi- 
cient, 


FAUSTUS. 


Indeed ?—I see you now and then think proper 
To amuse yourself by acting the eavesdropper. 


MEPHISTOPHELES, 
I am knowing in my way, albeit not quite om. 
niscient. 


FAUSTUS, (bitterly. ) 
Ay !—O’er my soul that hour came stealing 
A sweet, sweet lay, my boyhood’s song !— 
And hushed each burst of stormier feeling 
By spells from years departed long— 
But, cursed be all that necromancy 
Whose claptrap lures and glozing show 
Befool the mind and mock the fancy 
Throughout this den of gloom and woe! 
I curse the towering sense of merit 
Which lifts the spirit’s pride on high ! 
I curse those baubles eye and spirit 
Are weakly dazed and juggled by! 
I curse the swindling dreams that haunt us 
Of deathless names and laurelled brows, 
With all whereof, as ours, we vaunt us, 
Both plough and slave, both child and spouse! 
Accursed be Mammon when with riches 
He tempts his dupes to feats of fame, 
As when his lullful breath bewitches 
The downy couch of Sloth and Shame ! 
Cursed be the luscious grape’s effusion ! 
Be Woman's warmest love accursed, 
And Man’s belief, and Hope’s illusion ! 
But passive sufferance most and worst ! 


VOICES OF SPIRITS IN CHORUS, 
O, woe! O, woe! 
By a demigod shattered, 
The matchless creation lies low ! 
Its glories are scattered ! 
Thy phrenetic hand hath destroyed 
The Fabric—it crashes! 
Down, down through Non-entity’s Void 
We bear its black ashes, 
And mourn for the splendour which was, and is 
gone : 
O! mightiest one 
Of the moulded of clay! 
Call back thy lost world from its ruin, 
And build up its beauty anew in 
Diviner array ! 
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Build it anew in thine own bosom’s core! 
Commence the great March of Existence once 
more, 
No longer blind, 
But with cloudless mind, 
And Heaven’s own music shall gladden thy way ! 





Leaving the reader to the exercise garet,—the rather becanse we know it 
of his unbiassed judgment with re- to be a general favourite ;—and with 
gard to the merits of these transla- this song we terminate, for the present, 
tions, we shall give one other short our notice of Faust. 

extract,—the affecting Song of Mar- 


ANSTER. BLACKIE. 








MARGARET’S OWN ROOM. MARGARET'S ROOM. 


MARGARET alone, at a spinning-whecl. 
MARGARET (alone at the spinning-wheel, sings.) 


MARGARET. 

My peace is gone, My rest is gone, 
And my heart is sore : My heart is sore ; 

I have lost him, and lost him, Peace find I never, 
For evermore! And never more. 













The place where he is not Where he is not 
To me is the tomb, Life is the tomb, 

‘The world is sadness, The world is bitterness 

And sorrow and gloom! And gloom. 












My poor sick brain Crazed is my poor 
Is crazed with pain, Distracted brain, 

And my poor sick heart My thread of thought 
Is torn in twain! ‘ Is rent in twain. 








My peace is gone, My rest is gone, 
And my heart is sore, My heart is sore ; 
For lost is my love Peace find I never, 
For evermore ! And never more. 













From the window for him I look at the window 
My heavy eyes roam ; For none but him, 

To seek him, all lonely I go abroad 

I wander from home. For only him. 















His noble form, His noble gait, 
i} His bearing high, His stature high, 
| The smiles of his lip, The smile of his mouth, 


And the power of his eye ; The might of his eye. 










And the magic tone And when he speaks, 
Of that voice of his! What flow of bliss! 
His hand’s soft pressure, The squeeze of his hand, 


And oh! his kiss! And ah! his kiss! 





My peace is gone, My rest is gone, 
And my heart is sore ; My heart issore ; 
I have lost him, and lost him, Peace find I never, 


For evermore ! And never more, 












Far wanders my heart My bosom swells 
To feel him near ; And pants for him. 

Oh! could I clasp him O that I might clasp him, 

And hold him here! And hold on him! 









Hold him and kiss him, And kiss him, and kiss him 
Oh! I could die! The live long day, 

To feed on his kisses, And on his kisses 

How willingly! Melt away! 
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EGERTON. 
MARGARET’S CHAMBER. 
MARGARET (at her wheel, alone.) 
My peace is vanish’d, 
My heart is sore : 

I shall find it never, 
And never more. 


Where he is not 
I find my tomb ; 
And the sunniest spot 
Is turn’d to gloom. 


My aching head 
Will burst with pain— 
And the sense has fled 
My wilder’d brain, 


I look through the glass 
Till my eyes are dim ; 

The threshold I pass 
Alone for him. 


His lofty step 

And his forehead high, 
His winning smile, 

And his beaming eye! 


His fond caress 
So rich in bliss, 
His hand to press— 
And ah! his kiss! 


My peace is vanish’d, 
* - 


* o 


Could I but find him, 
My grief were past ; 
These arms should bind him 
And hold him fast. 


Could I kiss hirg and cherish, 
As I could kiss! 

But thus—and perish 
In doing this! 


From the smaller pieces of Goethe 
we shall first select two of the Bal- 
lads—Das Lied des gefangnen Grajen, 
and Erikonig. The first is a fanciful 
thought, destitute of any perceptible 
meaning, but calcul.ted, nevertheless, 
by the nature of the imagery it pre- 
sents, and the simplicity of its senti- 


OURSELF. 
SCENE—MARGARET’S ROOM. 
MARGARET alone, and at her spinning-wheel. 
My peace is departed 
Away and away; 

I am broken-hearted 
For ever and aye! 


I wither, life-weary, 
Where he is not near; 

So tomb-like and dreary 
All places appear ! 


My sick head is reeling 
With all it has borne ; 
My every feeling 
Is tortured and torn. 


My peace it is banished, 
My heart is astray, 

Its quiet has vanished, 
And vanished for aye! 


I watch at the window 
For him, him, my own; 
Without and within d# 
I seek him alone. 


His dignified bearing, 
His towering height, 

His smile so endearing, 
His dark eye of might ! 


His tone, too, so bland and 
Enchanting—ah ! this, 

And the clasp of his hand and 
The thrill of his kiss! 


My peace it is banished 

My heart’s hopes are o’er ; 
My quiet is vanished 

And lost evermore ! 


To my bosom to fold him 
T long night and day ; 
OQ! could I but hold him 
And clasp him alway! 


And kiss him !—oh ! this is 
My fondest desire ; 
Dissolved in his kisses 
But let me expire ! 


ment, to win the mind from the con- 
templation of the rugged realities of 
life, and to diffuse over it that poetical 
feeling which, next to the hallowed in- 
fluence of Religion, is perhaps, the 
most efficacious mediator between 
Man and the multiplied ills and sor- 
rows of this mortal state. 
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THE COUNT. 






I know a Flower of beauty rare, 
And long with sweetest anguish 
To go and cull this Flower so fair ; 

| But here in thrall I languish. 

i All day I murmur ‘ Woe is me!’ 
For while as yet my steps were free 
i This lovely flower was in my power. 


From these blank walls I gaze in vain 
To find my cherished Flower ; 

The dell is lost, and dim the plain, 
So lofty is this tower! 

But be he knave, or be he knight 

Who brings me here my heart’s delight, 

I'll call him nearest friend and dearest. 


THE ROSE, 





Behold! a Flower divinely bright 
Below thy trellis bloweth ; 

Thou surely meanest me, Sir Knight, 
The Rose that richly gloweth : 

A princely mind is thine, 1 ween, 

The flower of flowers, the garden-queen, 

Methinks must blossom in thy bosom, 


THE COUNT. 





O Rose! we prize thy damask dyes, 
i Through leafy darkness peering ; 
As precious thou in muiden’s eyes 

i\ As pearl, or gold, or ear-ring. 

| Thou deckest well her braided hair ; 
Yet art not thou the wonder fair 
Whereon I ponder, ever fonder. 


THE LILY. 


| 

The flaunting Rose is proud of port, 
And proud are they who seek her, 

i But modest minds will fainer court. 

A coyer flower and meeker. 

The soft in soul, the pure in heart, 

1 Methinks will chuse the better part, 

And love with stilly love the Lily. 





THE COUNT. 


I hold myself unstained and chaste, 
And free from darker failings ; 
Yet here, a captive wretch, I waste 

My heart in bitter wailings. 
Meet emblem of the undefiled 
Art thou, a spotless flower and mild, 
But mine is rarer, dearer, fairer. 





THE PINK. 


That rarer, fairer flower am I, 
I bud and bloom so gaily, 
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Here in mine arbour, tended by 
The heedful warden daily : 
With clustering petals breathing out 
Voluptuous perfume round about, 
And thousand glowing colours shewing. 


THE COUNT. 


The brilliant Pink let no man slight,— 
The gardener’s minion-floweret : 
Now must it bask in garish light, 
Now shadow must embower it ; 
But such will never heal my woe ; 
Mine is a meek-eyed flower, and, though 
Serene and tender, hath no splendour. 


THE VIOLET. 


Uneyed and hidden here I bloom, 
Wrapped in communings lonely ; 

Yet will I now, Sir Knight, presume 
To speak, though this time only. 

If I, the Violet, be thy flower, 

It grieves me that I want the power 

To lightly clamber tow’rds thy chamber. 


THE COUNT. 


I love the vestal Violet, 
{ts odour and its color, 
But even for her can ne'er forget 
My lonely doom of dolor. 
Hear, friends, my mournful riddle right : 
In vain all round this rocky height 
I cast mine eye for what I sigh for. 


But far beneath, by streams and groves, 
Her bosom overladen 

With sorrow for my thraldom, roves 
Earth’s truest-hearted maiden. 

And when she weeps my dreary lot 

And plucks the blue Forget-Me-Not, 

It wakes Affection’s recollections. 


For love like her’s hath mystic might, 

Which breathes through sundering distance ; 
And feeds, even in my dungeon’s night, 

My lamp of — existence. 
And when my heart would break, this thought 
Steals over it, Forget-Me-Not ! 
And I inherit Strength and Spirit. 


The second Ballad has been translated, we believe, by Sir Walter Scott, 
and by others, We give it in a novel dress. 


THE ALDER-KING, 


Who is it rides across the dun 
And desolate wolds ? 

It is the father—and his son 
In his arms he holds : 
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He rides through Night, he rides through storm, 


And from wild to wild, 
But in his mantle, wrapped up warm, 
He carries the child. 


(The Father.) “My son, my son, why dost thou bow 
Thy head, as in fear ?” 


(The Son.) “O, father! father! seest not thou 
The Alder-King near ? 
The Alder-King !—he glares on me 
With his crown and trail!” 


(The Father.) “Hush! hush! my child—I only see 
The mist from the vale.” 


( The Spectre.) “O, come with me, dear little boy ! 

Come with me, O, come! 

I’ve many a pretty play and toy 
For thee at my home : 

Pied flowers are springing on the strand ; 
My mother, she, too, 

Shall weave thee dresses gay and grand 
Of a gold-bright hue.” 


(The Son.) “ List! father, list!—the Alder-King’s 
Words creep on mine ear— 
He whispers me such wileful things ! 
O! dost thou not hear ?” 


( The Father.) “ Peace, peace, my darling child !—be still ! 
Thy heariug deceives : 
The wind at midnight whistles shrill 
Through the shrunken leaves.” 


( The Spectre.) “ My charming babe! dost hear me call ? 

Come hither to me! 

Come! and my pretty daughters all 
Shall wait upon thee ; 

And they and thou so merrily 
Shall dance and shall leap ; 

They'll play with thee, and sing for thee, 
And rock thee asleep.” 


( The Son.) * O, father, look !—O, father mine ! 
Descriest thou not 
His daughters ? Look !—their garments shine 
From yen gloomy spot!” 


(The Father.) “My son! my son! thou dost but rave ; 
All night in that way 
One sees the long-armed willows wave 
So ancient and grey.” 


( The Spectre.) “ Sweet child! I love thy comely shape 
So come! come away! 
Nay! nay! thou shalt not thus escape ; 
I'll make thee obey.” 


( The Son.) “ Ha, father! ha!—the Alder-King— 
He grasps me so tight ! 

Father! I’ve suffered some bad thing 

From his hand to-night.” 
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The father, shuddering, swiftly rides 
O’er the lightless wild, 

And closelier in his mantle hides 
The terrified child. 

With toil and pain he nears the gate, 
And reins in his horse— 

Unhappy father !—'tis too late! 
In thine arms is a corse. 


But Goethe, though he rambled at 
times into the fields of the Marvellous, 
never looked for his happiest harvest in 
them. He felt himself on strange 
ground, for he loved the domains of 
Nature and Reality ; and the statues 
which these twain had set up in the 
gallery of Time, were the gods before 
whom, from first to last, his idolatry — 
if we may so speak without irreve- 
rence—exhausted the greater portion 
of its fervour. Goethe appears to 
have been skilled in the languages of 
the East. But his acquaintance with 
these was not made available in admi- 


the stores of Oriental literature 
abound. He has transferred to his 
own pages perhaps just as much of the 
minds of other men as was worthy of 
being made immortal. Everywhere 
he gives us the tableaux vivans of Man 
and Man’s world—if not exactly as 
they are, at all events exactly as his 
eye took their dimensions, Some odd 
pages, indeed, smell so much more 
suspiciously of the Weimar, than of the 
Wonderful Lamp, that we read them 
twice over before our doubts are alto- 
gether dissipated. But all are alike 
genuine—we would not even except 


the Koptische Lieder; and yet these 


nistering to the popular appetite for d 
run very much in this fashion— 


those monstrous fictions with which 


A SONG FROM THE COPTIC, 


Quarrels have long been in vogue among sages ; 

Still, though in many things wranglers and rancorous, 
All the philosopher-scribes of all ages 

Join, una voce, on one point to anchor us. 
Here is the gist of their mystified pages, 
Here is the wisdom we purchase with gold— 
Children of Light, leave the world to its mulishness, 
Chings to their natures, and fools to their foolishness ; 
Berries were bitter in forests of ofd. 


Hoary old Merlin, that great necromancer, 

Made me, a student, a similar answer, 

When I besought him for light and for lore : 

Coiler in vain / leave the world to its mulishness, 
Things to their natures and fools to their foolishness ; 
Granite was hard in the quarries of pore. 


And on the ice-crested heights of Armenia, 

And in the vallies of broad Abyssinia, 

Still spake the Oracle just as before : 

WMoulnst thou habe peace, leave the world to its mulishness, 
Chings to their natures, and fools to their foolishness ; 
Beetles were hlind in the ages of pore. 


ANOTHER SONG, FROM THE SAME COPTIC. 


Go!—but heed and understand 

This my last and best command: 
Turn thine Youth to such advantage 
As that no reverse shall daunt Age. 


Vout. VIL. 
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Learn the serpent’s wisdom early ; 
And contemn what Time destroys ; 
Also, wouldst thou creep or climb, 
Chuse thy rdéle, and chuse in time, 
Since the scales of Fortune rarely 
Show a liberal equipoise. 

Chou must either soar ot stoop, 
Fall or triumph, stand or Droop ; 
Chou must either serbe or govern, 
Must be slave, or must be sovereign, 
Bust, in fine, be block or wedge, 
Must be anvil or be slevge, 


Among some not very admirable 
translations from various languages, 
we notice a Song of Sorrow, ( Klag- 
gesang, ) with the ominous word Irisch 
under it. A more appropriate could 
not have been chosen. Unhappy 
Ireland !—must it be predicted of thee 


that “the stranger shall hear thy la, 
ment on his plains,” until, from fami- 
liarity with the sad sound, even such 
men as Goethe shall almost cease to 
feel wonder that the sweetest chords 
of thy lyre should vibrate in unison 
only with the voice of the mourner ? 


AN IRISH LAMENTATION. 


O! raise the woeful Pillalu, 

And let your tears in streams be shed ; 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 

The Master’s eldest hope is dead! 


Ere broke the morning dim and pale 
The owlet flapped his heavy wing ; 
We heard the winds at evening wail, 
And now our dirge of death we sing, 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 


Why wouldst thou go? How couldst thou die ? 
Why hast thou left thy parents dear ? 
an thy kindred far and nigh, 
hose cries, mo vrone/ thou dost not hear ? 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 


Thy mother, too !—how could she part 
rom thee, her darling fair and’ sweet, 
The heart that throbbed within her heart, 
The pulse, the blood that bade it beat ? 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu! 


Oh! lost to her and all thy race, 
Thou sleepest in the House of Death ; 
She sees no more thy cherub face, 
She drinks no more thy violet breath ; 
Och, orro, orro, ollalu ! 


By strand and road, by field and fen, 
The sorrowing clans come thronging all ; 
From camp and dun, from hill and glen 
They crowd around the castle wall. 
Och orro, orro, ollalu ! 
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From East and West, from South and North, 
To join the funeral train they hie ; 

And now the mourners issue forth, 
And far they spread the keening cry, 


Och orro, orro ollalu ! 


Then raise the woeful Pidlalu, 
And let your tears in streams be shed, 


Och orro, orro, ollalu ! 


The Chieftain’s pride, his heir, is dead. 


The Klaggesang von der edeln Frauen 
des Asan Aga, which appears among 
Goethe’s poems, is a version of the 


popular Morlachian ballad, beginning, 
if our memory serve us faithfully, with 
the lines— 


Shta se bjeli u gori zelenoi ? 
Il je snieg ? II su labudovi ? 
Da je snieg vech bi okopnio ; 
Labudovi vech bi odletili, 


but is unexcelled in pathos and simple 
beauty by anything that Goethe has 
given us of his own. The incidents of 
the narrative are these. The Aga, 
Hassan, is lying ill of his wounds in a 
tent, at a distance from his home. 
Feelings of false delicacy prevent 
his wife from going to visit him. The 
Aga, who is no metaphysician, con- 
siders her conduct an act of culpable 
negligence ; on his recovery, therefore, 
he sends her a message to abandon his 


house, and this he follows up by pro- 
curing a letter of divorce, which her 


brother delivers to her. The afflicted 
wife takes an affecting farewell of her 
children, and goes home to her mo- 
ther’s dwelling. Here in a short time 
her beauty procures her a number of 
suitors, and among others the Cadi of 
Imoski; but her grief is too deep to 
suffer her to think of a second marriage, 
and she implores her brother not to 
urge her to it, lest, as she says, the 
sight of her children, if she were 
obliged to pass the house they lived 
in, might affect her beyond what she 
was able to bear. The brother, how- 
ever, is deaf to her solicitations, and 
she then writes to the Cadi for a veil 
sufficiently long to cover her from 
head to foot while the wedding caval- 
cade proceeds through the streets. 
Her request is acceded to, and on the 
appointed day the train sets out for 


the Cadi’s house ; but the children of 
the bride distinguish their mother even 
through her veil, and invite her in “to 
eat her evening-bread” with them. 
Accordingly, she goes in, and, while 
the train halts for her outside, dis- 
tributes gifts of rich clothes and other 
articles among her little ones, but with- 
out uttering a single word to any of 
them: and this part of the tale, it we 
place the picture vividly before us, and 
recollect that the father, though unob- 
served, is watching her every look and 
motion with sensations of unsubdued 
tenderness nearly strong enough to 
break his heart, is invested, we think, 
with a peculiar, though a painful charm. 
The Aga misconceives her silence ; to 
him it appears the effect of rockiness 
of heart ; and when she is about to go 
away he calls to his children to come 
to him, and tells them that their mo- 
ther’s breast is not flesh, but iron. But 
the words are fatal; for as soon as his 
wife hears his voice, and sees her chil- 
dren going away from her, her feelings 
conquer her, and she falls to the ground 
“without a soul in her.” Here the 
tale closes. 

We follow the metre both of Goethe 
and of the original, only taking the 
liberty of substituting rhyme for blank 
verse, as we write the former with 
somewhat more facility than the latter. 


HASSAN AGA. 


What white form is shimmering on yon lea ? 
Is it snow, or is it swans we see ? 


Snow ? 
Swans ? 


It would havé melted in the ray : 
Long since they must have flown away. 
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Snow it is not ; swans it cannot be ; 
bose is 
Tis the tent of Hassan Aga shining: 
There the wounded warrior lieth pining. 
. . 5 
Mother, sisters, all to tend him come ; 
But his wiie, too shamefaced, weeps at home. 


Wherefore, when his wounds were looking better, 
Sent he to the faithful one this letter :— 

Go! Depart thee from my bed and door ; 

Bear my name, and eat my bread no more. 


When the wife this bitter word received, 
Oh! her loving heart was pierced and grieved. 
Hark ! a courser’s tramping nears the house ; 
Is it Hassan comes, ber lord and spouse ? 

So she deems, ani, frenzied by her wo, 
Mounts the tower to cast herself below. 

= : 

['wo dear daughters follow her anon, 
Tear-drops trickling down their faces wan. 
This is not our father, mother dear! 

Tis our uncle Suleiman is here. 


Then the wife of Hassan Aga, turning, 

Clasps her brother's neck with tears and mourning. 
Oh, my brother! how shall I survive 

This disgrace ? Oh, miserable me ! 

Such a black, black day as this to see! 

Me, the mother of these helpless five ! 


But the brother, without word or pause, 

Stern of soul and countenance, his course 
Fixed and changeless, from his bosom draws 
Forth the fateful writing of divorce, 

Bound in silk and edged with damask border ; 
And aloud he reads the rigid order 

Which again consigns her to her mother, 

Free to win and free to wed another. 


When the mother saw herself dismissed, 
For her choking grief she could not speak ; 
Both her girls she kissed upon the cheek, 
Both her boys upon the brow she kissed, 
But she could not tear herself away 

From the babe that in the cradle lay ; 

So the brother dragged her out by force, 
And he placed her on his Arab horse, 

And away with her like wind from thence 
Galloped to his mother’s residence. 


Now, ere seven days and nights were over, 
Many a stately lord and titled lover, 
Many a capitan, and bey, and noble, 

Came to woo the widow in her trouble. 


And of all these great and gallant men, 
Fair Imoski’s Cadi was the chief. 


Spake fhe mourner to her brother then, 
While ‘she struggled with her tears and grief, 
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I adjure thee by these tears, my brother, 
Give me not in marriage to another, 

Lest when once again my babes I see, 
This poor heart should break with agony. 


But the brother laughed her tears to scorn, 
Plighted shalt thou be tomorrow morn, 

And the noon shall see the nuptial feast. 
Then, oh, brother! hear me now at least, 
Send this message to Jmoski’s Cadi— 

“ Health and greetings from the widow lady. 
“ Might the humblest of thy slaves demand 
“One slight favour from thine honored hand ? 
“ When again thou visitest this place, 

“ Bring a veil to hide her form and face, 
“Lest when passing Hassan Aga’s door, 
‘She behold her little ones once more.” 


Thought the Cadi, What she asks is meet. 


With the morn he summons all his suite, 
And the cavalcade, a glittering throng, 
Moves with music tow’rds the house along, 
He whom all as lord and master hail, 
Bearing on his arm the silken veil. 


Safely have they now achieved their route, 
Safely have they led the veiled one out, 
Jewelled as becomes the Cadi’s spouse ; 

But, alas! they near the dreaded house, 
And the mother hears her children ery, 
Mother! mother! dost thou pass us by ? 
Wilt thou sit in stranger-halls? Ah! rather 
Come and eat thy bread with us and father, 


This the mother heard with fond distress— 
Heavy was her heart, like heavy lead ; 
May my lord live long! she sadly said— 
May his reverend shadow ne’er be less! 
Bid, I pray thee, the procession wait 

One short moment at the Aga’s gate, 
While I go and leave some keepsakes here, 
Robes and playthings for my children dear. 


Then once more within the well-known gate 
Doth she enter in her dress of state— 

Sees once more her little girls and boys, 

Gives them shining robes and gives them toys— 
Gives her daughters costly silks and suits, 
Gives her sons rich vests and gold-laced boots, 
Nor forgets the babe, but leaves it some 

Little socks and caps for years to come. 


Now the father saw all this aside, 

Saw she did not weep and did not speak ; 
And, with hollow voice and hollow cheek, . 
Turning to his little ones, he cried— 
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Come to me, my children! come to me! 
For your mother's heart is turned to steel, 
Is as cold as stone, and cannot feel, 
Cannot feel for either me or ye. 


But when Hassan’s widow heard him speak, 
And beheld her offspring leaving her, 

On the floor she fell without a shriek, 

On the floor she lay without a stir ; 

And her cruel grief no more had power, 


For the soul went out of ber that 


One objection that might be made 
to the poetry of Goethe, is, that though 
the morality of it, taken cum grano salis, 
answers, or might answer wall enough, 
he seldom chooses to put it forward so 
prominently as to place it altogether 
within our reach. Like Pascal, he 
seems to think it requisite presque 
toujours de tenir une pensée en arricére. 
He forbears, when he fancies he has 
painted his bird, to write under the 
painting— This is a hawk, but trusts to 
the discernment of all the ornithological 
to distinguish between it and a hern- 
shaw. We suspect that the apprehen- 
sion of being stigmatized as trite and 
formal may have been a greater bug- 
bear for Goethe than he chose to ac- 
knowledge ; and yet he knew, as well 
as any, that trite and formal writers 
vaunt a majority of readers, and are 
always on the safe side as far as intel- 
ligibility and straightforwardness ori- 
ginate a ground either for obtaining 

raise or securing sympathy. There 
is something, therefore, to fret for in 
his fastidiousness, or his fear, or what- 
ever else we like to call it. This world, 
the generality of us at length find out, 
though “ the best of all possible worlds,” 
is not the wisest. Les hommes, remarks 
Voltaire, réfléchissent peu; ils lisent avec 
négligence; ils jugent avec préci- 
pitation; et ils recoivent les opinions 


our. 


comme on recoit la monnoie, parce, 
gu’ elle est courante. In dealing 
with mankind, the most self-snffi- 
cient of us all should ever bear in 
mind the apopthegm of Bacon, that 
“every thing must be received in pro- 
portion to the measure of the recipient.” 
The moralist who proceeds upon the 
principle that instruction is a tangible 
article, a purchase-and-saleable com- 
modity, that may be doled out at the 
rate of so many farthings per ounce, is 
absurd enough, but not more so than 
the mystic who writes Aisthetics for 
the uneesthetical, and who, if poetical, 
is dreamy, and if philosophical, is 
drowsy. It may be, however, that 
Goethe, as we have often thought, 
wrote less with a view to the wants of 
the age he lived in, than in the antici- 
pation of an era when much that is 
now abstruse and clouded, as well in 
ethics as in metaphysics, shall become 
the subject of familiar inspection and 
analysis, We pass over, therefore, with 
considerable respect, a good deal that 
no effort of ours has hitherto enabled 
us to understand, and content ourselves 
with extracting—the more especially as 
our limits already appear in sight—two 
or three trifles, the drift of which we 
fancy we have arrived at with some 
certainty. 


THE ROSE. 


Once a boy beheld a bright 
Rose in dingle growing ; 

Far, far off it pleased his sight ; 
Near he viewed it with delight : 
Soft it seemed and glowing. 
Lo! the rose, the rose so bright, 
Rose so brightly blowing ! 





Faust, and the Minor Poems of Goethe. 


Spake the boy, I'll pluck thee, grand 
Rose all wild blowing ; an 

Spake the rose, fT wound thy hand, 
hus the scheme thy wit hath planned, 
Deftly overthrowing. 

O! the rose, the rose so grand, 
Rose so grandly glowing. 


But the stripling plucked the red 
Rose in glory growing, 

And the thorn his flesh hath bled, 

And the rose’s pride is fled, 
And her beauty’s gowng. 

Wo! the rose, the rose once red, 
Rose once redly glowing ! 


A VOICE FROM THE INVISIBLE WORLD, 


High o’er his mouldering castle-walls 
The warrior’s phantom glides, 
And loudly to the skiff it calls 
That on the billow rides— 


Behold! these arms once vaunted might, 
This heart beat wild and bold— 

Behold ! these ducal veins ran bright 
With wine-red blood of old. 


The noon in storm, the eve in rest, 
So sped my life’s brief day. 

What then? Young bark on Ocean's breast, 
Cleave thou thy destined way ! 


AN INCIDENT. 
Last week on my rambles I met a young man 

Whom I questioned anent his pursuits and profession. 
Quoth he, I am working as hard as I can 

For a farm or some similar country possession. 
I wished him success from my heart in his plan, 

And hoped to have news of its future progression. 
A day or so afterwards what did I hear? 
Why this, that in right of his titled Papa, 
As well as in that of his lady Mamma, 
This hard-working genius ere long would inherit 
A handsome estate of some thousands a year. 


Now fe shewed a droll, but original spirit. 


The application of the first of these 
hardly requites to be pointed out. The 
second is possibly intended to impress 
upon us the lesson, that although “man 
is born to trouble as the sparks fly 
upward,” we should not suffer an una- 
vailing dread of the toils and ills that 
inevitably await us to interfere with 


our performance of the duties which 
Infinite Wisdom has preordained us to 
fulfil. The last is a tribute to inde- 
pendence of mind, though indepen- 
dence under one of its least attractive 
aspects. 

In another bagatelle he explains 
himself without reserve. 
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Over the meadow and down by the waters, 
And in through the trellicéd bowers, 
| Hastes to the fairest of Beauty’s own daughters, 
The youth with a chaplet of flowers : 
O, fortunate youth ! she awaits him there, 
And the wreath is entwised in her lustrous hair. 









When stealthily over the hawthorn near, 
A neighbouring gardener glances— 

What a gander-like ninny, quoth he, we have here ! 
What a pot-boiling thing this romance is! 

1 tend and [ nourish my buds till they flourish— 

When the season, too, suits, I gather my fruits ; 

But—to give them away! O! not quite, my gay neighbour ! 

Hard dollars for me as the guerdon of labour ! 






























Now these I maintain to be authors, though each, as 
You notice, a different principle preaches : 

The one, rather generous, careless and grand, 
Strews the flowers of his thought, with a prodigal hand 
And a free, round the land ; 

‘The other retails his—the sneaker’s a claimant 

For something to keep him in porridge and raiment : 
He stickles for payment. 





The ditty beginning—*“Ich hab’ mein from the title it bears— Vanitas, et 
Sach auf Nichts gestellt,” is intended vanitatum vanitas! With a translation 
to convey a series of illustrations of of this we close the present number of 
the nothingness of all human pursuits our Anthologia. 
and purposes, at least if we may judge 


THE COSMOPOLITE. 

The clasps of my purse to the devil are gone : 

Huzza! huzza! 

So things will henceforward go swimmingly on ; 
Huzza! and encore huzza! 

And he that will join me in trolling my carol, 

May coax or may claw me, may kiss or may quarrel ; 

I've tapped the last barrel. 


I set my heart once upon silver and gold : 
Huzza! huzza! 

But suffered for that, as you needn't be told, 
Alas, and alack-a-day ! 

The money kept rattling as long as it lasted, 

And if, like a beggar, in groats I amassed it, 

In dollars ‘twas wasted. 


So, dished in the scheme, I grew sweet on the Fair; 
Huzza! huzza! 

And got for my labours a budget of care ; 
Alas, and alack-a-day ! 

The false in a trice shewed their genius for diddling ; 

The fond were too partial to feasting and fiddling ; 

The best were—but middling. 


Faust, and the Minor Poems of Goethe. 


I now, from a fancy to travel and trudge, 


Huzza 


! huzza! 


Got quit of my Fatherland’s gravel and sludge, 
Alas, and alack-a-day ! 
But the roads were a bore, and the towns were unsightly, 
And flintskinning innkeepers bubbled me nightly, 
And nothing went rightly. 


I took to self-trumpeting then, and to crying 
‘Huzza! huzza! 
Till sneerers and slanderers set me a sighing 
‘ Alas, and alack-a-day !’ 
The world is disposed to be doubly censorious, 
Outrageous, uproarious, when one is vainglorious ; 


My faults grew notorious. 


My last escapade was to start for the wars, 
Huzza! huzza! 
From which I reaped little but hardship and scars, 
Alas, and alack-a-day ! 
Till once, as our troops a redoubt were attacking, 
I found that, to mend a redoubtable thwacking, 


My right leg was lacking. 


So, stock, lock, and barrel thus gone to the dogs, 
Huzza! huzza! 
I'll now follow Fortune wherever she jogs, 
And devil may care for the way! 
I’ll starve where I must—where I can, live in clover, 
And die, the heart’s blood of a roystering rover. 


My ballad is over. 


An imperfect acquaintance with the 
mannerism of Goethe might mislead 
into a belief that in many of his lesser 
lyrical productions he has left himself 
liable to be charged with slovenliness 
of composition, and now and then with 
a propensity to dilate upon very con- 
temptible topics. But they who have 
studied him thoroughly run little risk 
of falling into such an error of judg- 
ment. Goethe sometimes treats philo- 
sophically questions which no exercise 
of intellectual art can render philoso- 
phical ; but he is at any time far from 
degrading either himself or his subject : 
he may be obscure, perhaps impenetra- 
ble, but he is never clumsy, never weak, 
never wanting to his own conceptions ; 
and though his principles are not always 
definitely developed, it is possible that 
they are susceptible of a definite de- 
velopment. As we have already ob- 
served, Goethe probably wrote more 
for an undeveloped Future than for his 
own era. He probably anticipated a 
period when words shall cease to be 
the lifeless and colorless instruments of 
Action which in many instances they 
now are; and when the images which 


Thought shall sculpture and send forth 
in silence, though they may “come 
like shadows,” will not “so depart,” but 
will stand each in its appropriate niche 
in the mart of the Universe, and promise 
a permanence defying decay or oblivion. 
Throughout his works we frequently 
stumble upon skeletons of thoughts 
whose gigantic and foreign aspect 
startles us, but which, we have no 
doubt, hands competent to the task 
will hereafter fill up with the flesh-and- 
blood essentials of vitality. It forms 
indeed, the great glory of this wonder- 
ful man, that his obscurity rarely strikes 
us as being other than veiled ]uminous- 
ness, and that we often learn more from 
it than from the meridian intelligibility 
of others ; as in the blurred background 
of an antique and faded picture, the 
eye is apt to detect forms and resem- 
blances which it seeks in vain where 
the colors burn brilliantly on the can- 
vass. Even where his reasoning does 
not convince, zt always looks as though 
it ought to convince ; because, although 
you half suspect that his premises are 
arbitrary or fallacious, every successive 
link in the chain of his dazzling argu- 
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ment shines out in the day-beams of 
Truth with all the tangibility and Justre 
of the solid gold. Whiere he is in the 
right, he is in the right with such a 
palpable and peculiar obviousness that 
you seem to have already acquired 
a sort of guarantee against the possi- 
bility of being led into error by him 
elsewhere. Where his theory is iihesive, 
you incline rather to distrust yourself 
than him—rather to question the suffi- 
ciency of your own judgment than the 
tenableness of any position he may 
have advanced. His unsurpassed equa- 
bility, his perfect appreciation both of 
his own skill and the strength or weak- 


A Gambler's Luck, 


Laszt fahren hin das allzu Fliichtige ; 
Ihr sucht bei ihm vergebens Rath ; 
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ness of his adversary, and the perspi- 
cacity with which his eye takes in at a 
glance all objects within its gaze, bear 
him victoriously onward, and he ma- 
nages to achieve a conquest where a 
thousand contingencies would appear 
to menace him with defeat. If, after 
all, there be any thing essentially in- 
significant or ephemeral in his writings, 
it will, of course, sink to its proper 
level, and be forgotten, as it ought to 
be. Goethe himself would have been 
among the first to repudiate whatever 
was unworthy of being associated with 
his name—he would have counselled 
others to repudiate it. 


In das Vergangnen lebt das Tiichtige, 


Verewigt sich in schdner That. 


Und so gewinnt sich das Lebendige 
Durch Folg’ aus Folge neue Kraft ; 


Denn die Gesinnung die Bestindige 


Sie macht allein den Menschen dauerhaft. 


So lost sich jene grosze Frage 
Nach unserm zweiten Vaterland 


Denn das Bestiindige der ird’schem Tage 


In the summer of the year 18—, 
Pyrmont was more than usually 
crowded by visitors from all parts of 
the Continent, and every species of 
amusement was put into requisition 
which could attract the stranger, and 
serve to render more agreeable one of 
the most beautiful watering places of 
Germany. Among such resources, 
the Rouge et Noir table stood conspi- 
cuous. Who does not know, that in 
places like this and at such seasons, 
play becomes one of the regular occu- 
pations of life! and from the irre- 
sistible current of fashion, as well as 
to while away a tedious hour, many 
have become inveterate gamblers, who 
never, under other circumstances, had 
touched a card in their life-time, and 


Verbiirgt uns ewigen Bestand.* 


A GAMBLER’S LUCK. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 





* Goethe’s Works—Vol. III. Stutgard and Tubingen. 1828. 





others yielding to the habitudes of the 
place, are absolutely compelled to a 
pear occasionally at the gambling table 
and play away some trifle. 

To all the fascinations of high play, 
as well as to all the dictates of fashion 
on this head, there appeared to be a 
singular exception in the person of a 
young German noble. While others 
were hastening to the gaming table, he 
was to be found in the solitude of his 
chamber engaged in literary pursuits ; 
or might be met with book in hand in 
some of the many secluded walks with 
which Pyrmont so abounds. 

Stanfelt, for so we shall call him, 
was young, rich, handsome, and of a 
polished address; and could not fail 
to have many who esteemed and loved 
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him; and there appeared, too, a singular 
good fortune to wait on him in every 
undertaking ; and a: peculiarly happy 
star seemed to rule fis destiny. An 
anecdote, which was then current at 
the watering-place, celebrated this 
remarkably. lt happened, that when 
a’ young man, still a minor, Stanfelt 
found himself, at a distance from home, 
suddenly in want of money, und was 
compelled to part with a valuable and 
highly jewelled ‘watch, as he at first 
feared, to.a great disadvantage. It so 
chanced, however, that in the same 
hotel at which he stopped, a young 
prince was in want of such, and readily 
became the purchaser for even more 
than its value. More than a year had 
elapsed after this, when, in another and 
distant city, Stanfelt read of a watch 
to be lotteried ; he purchased a ticket, 
and won his own. A short time after 
this, he changed it for a ring; and 
some years later, on quitting the mili- 
tary service of his prince, received, as 
a token of remembrance, his own 
valuable watch. This story, which was 
in every mouth, could not fail among 
gamblers to excite the greatest sur- 
prise and astonishment, whencontrasted 
with his evident dislike to play—and not- 
withstanding that his tastes and habits 
of life gave the flattest contradiction 
to it, this rumour arose, that the young 
baron was a miser in his heart, and 
had not courage to make the smallest 
venture. 

Stanfelt was not long ere he heard 
how he was spoken of. Naturally 
liberal and high-spirited, he detested 
the very thoughts of avarice, and re- 
solved to refute the calumny at once, 
much as the sacrifice should cost him 
in feeling, by appearing some night at 
the gaming table, that the loss of two 
or three hundred louis-d’ors or more, 
might redeem his character from this 
foul slander. With this resolution, and 
with a full determination to lose this 
eonsiderable sum, he appeared at the 
Rouge et Noir table. But here, aguin, 
his usual luek attended him; every 
card he drew succeeded ; the deep and 
eabalistical calculations of the oldest 
and most practised gamblers trembled 
before the fortune of the baron—he 
might change his cards, or he might 
continue them ; it was equal, he was 
sure to win. The baron presented 
the by no means singular spectacle of 
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@ man winning against his will; but 
the Meguaties sum he had already won 
compelled him to continue, thinking, 
too, that soon the change of fortune 
would bring with it a loss: proportional 
to his winnings; and thus he might 
accomplish the object with which he 
entered. The luck, which a short time 
before had only aunoyed him by de- 
ferring his intentions, became now no 
longer even a matter of indifference ; 
and ere he himself kuew it, a love for 
play had seized bim. He was no 
more discontented at his good fortune; 
the game fettered his attention; ri- 
vetted to the Rouge et Noir table, 
would he sit whole nights long, en- 
trapped by that fascination of which 
he had often before heard others speak, 
but never till now believed in. 

One night, just as the banker had 
finished a deal, the baron lifted up his 
eyes, and beheld, directly opposite to 
him, an elderly man, who regarded him 
with the most earnest, yet mournful, 
expression ; and whenever, in the inter- 
vals of the game the baron looked up, 
he caught the dark eye of the stranger 
firmly fixed upoo him: he could not 
divest himself of an oppressive and un- 

leasant sensation which came on him. 
re the game was over, the stranger 
was gone, 

On the night after, he was again 
there, and stared at him with his dark 
and spectral eyes, which never for a 
moment wandered from him. For 
some time, the baron took no notice ; 
but when, on the third night, he was 
again opposite to him, his eyes flashing 
with a withering brightness; the baron 
could contain himself no longer, but 
addressed him, “ Monsieur, I must 
request you to choose another place ; 
you are disturbing my play.” With a 
bitter smile, the stranger bowed lowly, 
and without speaking, left the saloon. 

On the next night, the stranger 
stood and glanced on the baron with 
the same burning look; the baron 
immediately rose, and with a tone of 
scornful irony said, “ Sir, if it ig your 
intention to make a jest of me, I 
beseech you to choose another time 
and place; for at this moment A 
motion with his hand to the door su 
plied the words he would, but could 
not, utter; and, as on the precediug 
night, and with the same sad smile, the 
stranger bowed and withdrew. 
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The excitement of play, the wine he 
had drunk, and above all, his adven- 
ture with the stranger, prevented Stan- 
felt from sleeping. The morning 
was already dawning, as he thought 
he beheld the image of the stranger 
before him ; the sharply cast expressive 
features, and the deeply sunk dark 
eyes which gazed and glowed on him; 
and he plainly saw, that despite the 
meanness of his dress, his whole bear- 
ing bespoke the gentleman. And 
now, the sorrowful resignation with 
which he bore the hard language ad- 
dressed to him, and repressing any 
outbreak of anger, left the room, oc- 
curred to the baron. Yes, said he 
at length, I have wronged, deeply 
wronged him. Am I to lose such 
command of myself, that like a rude 
schoolboy, I am to insult men, and 
without provocation too! And as he 
reasoned thus, he half-convinced him- 
self, that, perhaps, the stranger's look 
proceeded from the sad feeling, that 
while the baron heaped thousands 
on thousands upon a card, he was 
enduring the bitterest and most cut- 
ting evils of poverty. With this im- 
pression, he resolved at once to seek 
out the stranger and apologise for his 
conduct. It so chanced, that the first 
person the baron met that morning in 
the park, was the stranger; he ad- 
dressed him, reproached himself for 
his conduct on the evening before, and 
asked pardon for it. The stranger 
replied that there was really nothing 
to forgive; that men in the heat of 
play rarely measure their expressions, 
and that he himself had, perhaps, too 
obstinately maintained his place op- 
posite the baron. 

The baron now hinted at those cir- 
cumstances which occasionally, in life, 
press upon men of rank and education, 
and gave plainly to understand that 
he was ready with what he had won, and 
even more, to assist the stranger, if he 
could accept it. “Sir,” interrupted the 
stranger, “though you may deem me 
needy, I am not exactly so ; for, though 
more poor than rich, I possess quite 
sufficient for my simple mode of life ; 
and, again, you must feel conscious, 
that if you had insulted me, it would 
be impossible to make the amende by 
an offer like yours, which as a man of 
honor | should refuse, were | not 
even a noble.” 


“I believe, now,” said the baron, 
proudly, “I understand your meaning, 
and am ready to afford you the satis- 
faction you hint at.” 

“Good God!” said the stranger, 
“how unequal would such meeting be 
between us ; I am convinced that you, 
no more than I, regard a duel as a 
childish folly ; or suppose that a few 
drops of blood, from the little finger 
of each of us, could wash out the stain 
of tarnished honor. There are, it is 
true, such circumstances in life as 
make it impossible for two men to 
exist in this earth together ; and if the 
one lived in Caucasus, and the other 
at the Andes, it is no separation if the 
thought of the hated one’s existence 
survive, Then the quarrel is, who 
shall resign his place in this globe to 
the other. But between us, as I said> 
before, the contest would not be equal. 
I, by no means, value my life at so 
high a price as yours; should | kill 
you, I destroy a whole world of bud- 
ding hopes; were I to fall by your 
hand, you would only have closed the 
miseries, which the bitterest recollec- 
tions of a misspent existence can call 
up! And after all, the main cause 
remains unaltered. I do not feel 
myself insulted—you bade me go, and 
I went.” The last words the stranger 
spoke with a tone which betrayed 
some inward sorrow—reason enough 
for the baron to continue his apologies, 
by alleging, at the same time, that 
the searching look of the stranger—he 
knew not wherefore—had penetrated 
his very heart, and that he could no 
longer endure it. “Would to Heaven,” 
cried the stranger, “it had done so, and 
thus awakened you to a consciousness 
of the danger which impends over you. 
With all the wildness, all the unsuspect- 
ing fearlessness of youth, you have 
rushed to the brink of the precipice; 
from which the slightest shock would 
dash you tothe bottom. In one word, 
you are on the point of becoming a 
confirmed and impassioned gambler.” 
The baron assured him he was entirely 
in error: he circumstantially related 
how, and wherefore, he was ever in- 
duced to approach the Rouge et Noir 
table, and declared, that without the 
least passion for play, he only desired 
to lose a certain sum; that once done, 
he would bet no more. ~Hitherto, 
however, nothing but the most unac- 
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countable good luck had attended him. 
“There, there,” said the stranger, ea- 
gerly; “that very luck is the most 
horrible and malicious enticement of 
the fiendish spirit. Ah! that very 
luck, baron, with which you play, your 
whole air and manner at the gaming 
table, all, everything, too openly betray 
how every instant your interest in the 
game increases, and all remind me of 
the awful fate of one whose beginning, 
in many respects, was like your own. 
For this reason, it was, I could not 
turn my eyes from you; I could scarce 
refrain from speaking in words what 
my looks implied ; and exclaim, See! 
see! these are the outstretched claws 
of the demon who would drag you 
down to perdition; so would I have 
spoken. longed to make your ac- 
quaintance; this much has been granted 
me. Listen then to his history of 
whom I spoke, and you will then be 
persuaded that it is no imaginary dan- 
ger | shudder at, but that” 

The stranger and the baron seated 
themselves on a bench in a retired 
part of the park, when the former 
began in the following manner :— 

“The same distinguished qualities 
which adorn you, then, baron, won, 
once, for the Chevalier Menais, the 
esteem and admiration of men, and 
made him a favourite among women. 
In one respect only the resemblance 
does not hold; fortune had not been 
so gracious to him in worldly gifts : he 
was almost in poverty, and nothing 
but the most strict economy enabled 
him to maintain that station in society, 
to which, as the descendant of a noble 
house, he was entitled; besides this, 
the consideration, that any loss, how- 
ever trifling, would to him be of im- 
portance, deterred him from play ; so 
that at last it was without any sacrifice 
he avoided the gaming table, while in 
everything he undertook, such was his 
good fortune, ‘The luck of Menais’ 
became a proverb. 

“ One evening, contrary to his custom, 
he suffered himself to be over-per- 
suaded, and entered a gambling house. 
The friends who accompanied him 
were soon engaged in play, while he, 
without sympathy or participation in 
the scene around, walked leisurely 
about, looking occasionally at the heaps 
of glittering gold which lay here and 
there upon the table. At this instant, 
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an old colonel caught his eye and 
called out, ‘ Why the devil, here is the 
Chevalier Menais among ‘us, and yet 
we cant win, for he will neither declare 
for the bank or the betters; but this 
shall not long be so, he shall bet for 
me this moment. The Chevalier 
pleaded his ignorance—his utter inex- 
perience at the game—to no purpose ; 
the colonel persisted, and compelled 
him to approach the table; just, as with 
vou, then, baron, luck attended the 
Chevalier; every card won; so that in 
a few minutes he had gained a con- 
siderable sum for the colonel, who 
could scarcely eontain himself for joy 
at the happy thought of calling in the 
well-known luck of the Chevalier to 
his aid. While all the bystanders were 
in astonishment at the luck of the 
Chevalier, upon himself it made not 
the slightest impression ; nay, he felt, 
he knew not why, that his dislike to 
play was rather increased, so that when 
1e awoke the morning after, he Te- 
solved, with more determination than 
before, that under no circumstances 
whatever would he ever re-enter a 
gambling house. This resolution was 
soon to be put to the proof; for the 
Colonel had, after the Chevalier’s de- 
parture, a run of continued bad luck, and 
came to entreat of him, in the most pres- 
sing manner, that he would return and 
bet for him ; or if not, that he would at 
least stand beside him while he betted, 
and dispel the evil fortune which 
seemed to hover over him. It is well 
known that no class of persons are 
more victims to superstitious feelings 
than gamblers. The Chevalier flatly 
and resolutely refused; and at last 
declared that he would rather meet 
him in a duel than again bet for him; 
and then only was he able to rid him- 
self of his solicitation, which he heartily 
regretted having ever yielded to. The 
luck of the Chevalier was now spoken 
of every where, and many mysterious 
circumstances were hinted at to aec- 
count for it; but as his dislike to play 
was so very evident, his character 
rather rose in estimation, from the 
strength of mind he evinced in not 
tempting his good fortune. 

“It may have been about a year after 
this, that the Chevalier was disap- 
pointed by the non-arrival of a long 
expected remittance, and then, for the 
time, thrown into the greatest and 
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most pressing necessity. In_ this 
emergency he was compelled to dis- 
close, to a dear friend, the circum- 
stance which troubled him, who with- 
out hesitation, afforded the desired aid, 
adding, at the same time, ‘ Every man, 
my dear Chevalier, has the road to 
good fortune open for him on one 
side or the other, if he be not too 
indolent to adopt it; and as for your- 
self, the higher powers plainly whisper 
in your ears, would you have gold and 
wealth—go hence and play; if not, 
live poor, needy, and dependant for 
ever.’ 

“ Here, for the first time in his life, 
the Chevalier thought upon his luck at 
the Rouge et Noir table; and from 
that moment waking, or sleeping, he 
heard nothing but the monotonous 
Gagné !—Perd! of the banker, and the 
clink of the gold pieces as he gathered 
them in. 

“+ It is true,’ said he to himself, ‘one 
only night like that will snatch me from 
poverty, and rescue me from being a 
burden to my friend; besides, it is a 
duty, if fate points out the path, that I 
should follow it.’ 

“The friend who gave the advice 


——e him to the gaming table, 


and, that he might begin with spirit, 
gave him twenty Louis-d’ors. If the 
Chevalier was lucky when he played 
for the Colonel, still more so was. he 
now. At random, and without reflec- 
tion, he drew his cards; but the unseen 
hand of a higher power presided over 
the game ; and when he ceased play- 
ing he had won twenty thousand Louis- 
d’ors. 

“It was with a feeling of entrance- 
ment he awoke on the following morn- 
ing. His winnings lay in heaps of 
glittering gold upon the table. At 
first he believed it to be a dream; he 
rubbed. his eyes, seized the table, and 
shook it to and fro: but when he 
bethought him of all that had hap- 
pened, as he passed his finger through 
the gold pieces, counting and recount- 
ing them again and again; then, and 
then for the first time, like a pestilen- 
tial vapour, he imbibed the poisonous 
love of mammon within him, and then 
for ever fled that purity of conscience 
which had long protected him. He 
thought the evening would never come, 
when he might hasten to the gaming 
table ; and when it did, his luck was 
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constant to him; so much 80, that in 
the space of a few weeks—every night 
of which he played—his winnings 
amounted to a large sum, 

“There are two kinds of gamblers. 
Some follow play, without any thought 
of gain, fettered only by that inde- 
scribable and mysterious “fascination 
inseparable from games of chance, and 
regarding the alternations of luck as 
the most pleasurable and stimulating 
of all excitements ; and thus, I once 
knew a man who, days and nights 
long, in his chamber, sat and played 
Bank, and betted against himself; and 
he was, in my opinion, a confirmed 
gambler: others there are who have 
merely gain before their eyes, and loox 
upon play as a means of speedily en- 
riching themselves. To this latter 
class belonged the Chevalier. 


“The opportunities of the better 
seemed at last to be too limited, and 
with the large sum he had won, he 
opened a table ; and here, too, fortune 
stood by him; so that soon his became 
the richest bank in Paris, and thither, 
consequently, flocked all the most ad- 
venturous gamblers, 

“The vacant and heartless life of a 
gambler soon undermined all the 
mental and bodily energy which had 
once won love and esteem for the 
Chevalier. No longer was he the 
true friend, the gay and joyous com- 
panion, the gallant and chivalrous 
admirer of ladies. Extinguished was all 
his love for science and art; all his 
efforts at literary distinction were gone 
—upon his deathly pale countenance, 
in his sunk, lustreless eye, lay the strong 
impress of the cursed passion which 
held him enchained. It was not the 
love of play; no—it was the hateful 
thirst for gold that Satan had kindled 
within him. In a word, he was the 
most perfect Banker at a Rouge-et-Noir 
table that can be conceived. 


“One night the Chevalier, without 
having lost, had yet less of his remark- 
able good fortune than usual, when an 
old, meanly dressed man, of almost 
wretched appearance, approached the 
gaming table, and with a trembling 
hand drew forth a card, and placed on 
it a gold piece. Many of the players 
started as they beheld ca and treated 
him with unequivocal signs of contempt; 
all of which the old man neither ap- 
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peared to notice by manner nor by 
words. 

«“ The old man lost, time after time ; 
and the greater his losses became, the 
higher arose the mirth of the bystanders; 
and at last, as the old man, who always 
doubled the preceding stake, had betted 
500 Louis-d’ors on a single card, and 
lost, one of them cried out —‘ Well 
done, Signor Vertua; keep up your 
courage; go on; for methinks at this 
rate you will soon shake the bank.’ 

“ He threw one basilisk look at the 
mocker, and flew from the room. In 
less than half an hour he had returned, 
his pockets filled with gold. In one 
single deal he lost all—every thing he 
brought. 

“The Chevalier, who, despite the 
degradation of his profession, had yet 
reserved some wreck of his former 
eelings, felt highly indignant at the 
manner the old man had been treated, 
and at the closing of the bank, severely 
reprimanded one or two of those whose 
bad conduct had appeared most repre- 
hensible. 

“*So then,’ cried one of them, ‘ you 
don’t know the old Signor Vertua, 
Chevalier! If you did, you certainly 
would not find fault at what we have 
done. Know, then, that this same 
Vertua, by birth a Neapolitan, for the 
last fifteen years which he has spent in 
Paris, has earned the reputation of 
being the lowest, meanest and vilest 
miser that breathes. A stranger to 
every feeling of humanity, his brother 
might expire at his very feet ere he 
would save him, at the cost of a single 
Louis-d’or. The curses of hundreds, 
ay, whole families, ruined by his infernal 
speculations, follow him wherever he 
goes. . Universally hated, every one 
prays that he may meet the fall retribu- 
tion of a life of ignominy and baseness. 
Long as he has been in Puris, he has 
never been known to play; so that 
you need not wonder at our surprise 
when we saw him, nor blame us for 
rejoicing at his losses. It were too 
bad, surely, if fortune should favor such 
an old villain. It is plain enough the 
riches of your bank tempted him: he 
intended to ruin you, and has himself 
fallen into the trap. But my wonder 
is, how he ever ventured on such high 
play. However, we are rid of him 
now; we shall never see him here 
again.” 
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“ This conjecture was by no means 
borne out ; for, early on the following 
evening, Vertua again appeared at the 
bank of the Chevalier, and betted and 
Jost even more than before. He stood 
his ground patiently, however—nay, 
between times he would smile with a 
kind of irony, as if to say, this will not 
last long—'twill soon be otherwise. 

“ But on the next evening his losses 
were still greater, so that at last it was 
calculated he had lost thirty thousand 
Louis-d’ors. 

“ One evening he came in late, long 
after the play had begun—his face 
deadly pale, his look wild and de- 
ranged. He stood apart from the 
players, and gazed vacantly at the 
table. At last, as the Chevalier began 
a new deal, the old man made his wa 
through the crowd, and cried, in ah 
screaming tone of voice—‘ Stop! 
Every one started with horror: he 
made towards the Chevalier, and, 
stooping low, muttered into his ear— 
‘ Chevalier, my house in the Rue St. 
Honoré, with its furniture, and my 
plate of gold and silver, are valued at 
eighty thousand francs—will you take 
the bet?” ‘Done!’ said the Chevalier 
calmly; and without bestowing on him 
a look, gave out the cards. 

“*The Queen!’ said the old man; 
and that instant the queen had lost. 
He fell back through the crowd, and 
leaned against the wall, unconscious 
and motionless us a statue. No one 
troubled themselves about him. 

“The game was over—the players 
gone—the banker, with the assistance 
of his croupier, was packing the gold 
he had won in his cassette, when the 
old man staggered like a spectre from 
the corner, and with a low and broken 
voice said—‘ A word with you, Cheva- 
lier—but one single word : 

“Well, what is’t ?’ said the Chevalier, 
as he turned the key ir the lock, and 
measured, with a look of contempt, the 
old man from head to foot. 

“*T have lost,’ said the old man, ‘I 
have lost my whole property at your 
bank. Nothing, Chevalier—no, nothing 
remains to me over; I know not to- 
morrow where I shall lay my head, 
where to satisfy my hunger. To you I 
fly—to you! Lend me, from what you 
have won from me, the tenth part, that 
I may again begin my business, and 
lift myself above the deepest want !’ 
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“«What are you dreaming of ?’ said 
the Chevalier ; ‘what are you dream- 
ing of, Signor Vertua? Don’t you 
know well that a banker never lends 
any of his winnings? That were 
against all rule and custom, and I 
must not deviate.’ 

««’Tis true,’ suid Vertua: ‘you are 
right, Chevalier; my request was a 
thoughtless one—exorbitant! The 
tenth! no, the twentieth part lend 
me ! 

“«Have I not told you,’ said the 
Chevalier peevishly, ‘that I never 
lend any of my winnings ? 

“«Tt is true,’ said Vertua, while his 
fuce grew more ashy pale, his look 
wilder and madder; ‘it is true, you 
must not lend ; I did not lend myself. 
But at least, give the beggar an alms ; 
from that wealth which blind fortune 
has this day thrown into your hands, 
lend me but one hundred Louis-d’ors.’ 

“*In good truth,’ spoke the Chevalier 
scornfully, ‘Signor Vertua, you are a 
perfect adept at teasing. I tell you, 


not a hundred, not fifty, not twenty— 
no, nor one single Louis-d’or shal] you 
have from me! I should be a madman, 
truly, if I afforded you the slightest 


aid, that you might again begin your 
accursed trade. No, no! fate has 
humbled you to the dust, like an 
envenomed worm. "Twere a crime 
to raise you again from it. Hence, 
then, and to perdition, as you deserve.’ 

“With a hollow sigh Vertua pressed 
both his hands across his face, and fell 
back in the chair. The Chevalier 
ordered the servant to put the cassette 
in the carriage, and with a haughty 
air demanded—‘ When will you give 
me up your house and furniture, Signor 
Vertua ?” 

“ The old man sprung to his feet, and 
with a collected voice said—* Now !— 
this instant! Come with me!’ 

“* Agreed!’ said the Chevalier ; ‘ you 
can drive with me in my carriage to 
your house, which tomorrow you leave 
for ever, 

“ Not one word was spoken by either 
the entire way. Arrived at the door, 
Vertua pulled the bell. An old woman 
opened the door; and no sooner had 
she beheld Vertua, than she cried out, 
* Blessed be God, you are come at 
last, Signor Vertua! Angela has been 
half dead with fright on your account.’ 

“* Be still,’ said he, ‘be still, Heaven 
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grant she may not have heard the un- 
lucky bell! She must not know that 
I am come in;’ and thus saying, he 
took the lamp from the hands of the 
old woman, and led the Chevalier on 
to an apartment. 

“*T am convinced, Chevalier, said 
Vertua, ‘that you hate, that you de- 
spise me. But you know me not. 
Learn, then, that I was once a gambler 
like yourself; my luck equalled your 
own. I travelled Europe half over, 
seeking wherever high play was to be 
found, and upon the table of my bank 
the gold lay in heaps as great and 
glittering as on yours. I had a lovely 
and a faithful wife, whom I neglected, 
aud who was wretched in the midst of 
the most splendid magnificence. It so 
happened once that I opened a table 
in Geneva; I won from a young Roman 
every thing he possessed in the world; 
and as I begged of you this day, so he 
besought me to lend him as much as 
would enable him to return to Rome. 
I repulsed him with contempt, and, 
stung to madness, he drew a dagger 
which he wore, and plunged it into ny 
bosom. My life was saved with the 
greatest ditliculty, and my sick bed 
was long and tedious. Then my wife 
tended me, nursed me, consoled and 
sustained me; aud when recovery 
dawned on me, it brought with it a 
feeling I never knew before. Every 
generous sentiment is banished from 
the heart of the gambler; and thus it 
was I never knew, till now, what 
meant the love and dependant affection 
of a wife. Deep in my soul I sorrowed 
at my ingratitude towards her, and de- 
spised the mean courses for which I 
had deserted her. What dreadful ven- 
geance came on me, then, in my sleep- 
less nights, when I thought -of those 
whom mercilessly, pitilessly I had ruined 
for ever. I thought they rose up 
before me, and heaped all the crimes 
that followed their despair on my de- 
voted head. Maddened with the 
thought, I made a solemn vow never 
more to play; I withdrew from my 
old associates, withstood the tempt- 
ing solicitations of my “ croupier,” and 
purchased a small villa near Rome, 
where I retired with my wife. But, 
alas! only one year of the happiness 
I pictured to myself was granted me, 
and when I had begun perfectly to 
enjoy it, my wife gave me a daughter, 
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and died a few weeks after. I became 
deranged, called Heaven to account 
for taking away my preserver and my 
rescuer from crime ahd ruin, my only 
source of hope and consolation. As 
the sinner dreads the solitude of his 
thoughts, I fled from my home and 
came: here to Paris. Angela grew up 
the lovely image of her mother; my 
whole heart centred in her, and for 
her-sake I devoted myself to make for 
her a large fortune. It is true, I lent 
money on interest; but it is a foul 
ealumny to say Iam a usurer. And 
who are they who call me so? Spend- 
thrifts, who cease not to beg for loans ; 
and when I give: that which is not 
mine, but my daughter's, and ask for it 
again, revile me as a pitiless usurer. 
*Twas not many days since I lent a 
young man a considerable sum to save 
him from shame and imprisonment. 
He came in for a rich inheritance; 
and, would you credit it, Chevalier, 
when I demanded my loan, he denied 
my right to claim the debt, and called 
me ‘usurer. If I am hard of heart 
and pitiless, ’tis these, and more like 
these, have made me so. But still, I 


might tell you, that for me and my 


Angela rises many a prayer to Heaven, 
from those we have assisted in distress. 
But this would appear to you a false 
and foolish boast ; for you are a gam- 
bler. But. Satan, alas! had power 
over me still. I heard of your bank, 
Chevalier; every day news reached 
me of this one or that who lost all 
there, and a thought struck me that I 
was fated to set my gambler’s luck, that 
never failed me, against yours; and 
this thought, like a madness, followed 
me, and gave me no rest day or night; 
so I went to your bank, and my mad- 
ness never lefk me till Alas! my 
Angela! You will not refuse my 
daughter's taking her wardrobe with 
her?” 

“*T care not for that,’ said the 
Chevalier: ‘but see you that nothing of 
value is removed.’ Vertua stared at 
the Chevalier speechless for a few 
minutes, and then burst into. tears. 
While overcome by despair, he fell at 
his feet, and with outstretched hands 
cried—‘ Have you no human feelings 
in your breast? Be merciful! be 
merciful! It is not me! no, it is my 
poor, innocent child you thrust into 
perdition! Oh, then, be merciful ! 

Vout. VII. 
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Lend her—my daughter—my Angela, 
the twentieth of that fortune you ire 
robbed her of! Oh, I see it—I feel 
you will-be pitiful. Oh, Angela—my 
daughter’ And with these words the 
old man sobbed, and screamed, and 
called upon the name of his child. 

«“« This dramatic spectacle begins to 
grow tiresome to me,’ said the Cheva- 
lier, coolly and contemptuously; and 
at the same instant the door sprang 
open, and a young girl in her night- 
dress, her hair falling loosely over her 
neck and shoulders, her face deadly 
pale, rushed towards the old man, lifted 
him, and clasped him in her arms. 
* Oh, father, I have heard all—I know 
all! Have you, then, lost every thing ? 
Have you not your Angela? What 
want you for gold and riches? Will 
not she nurse you and tend you? Oh, 
my father, humble vourself no longer 
before that unfeeling and inhuman 
monster. He it is that is poor and 
wretched amid all his wealth, who, in 
the base and cheerless solitude of his 
worthlessness, stands there unloved, 
unvalued by any upon earth. Come, 
my father—come, let's away—let us 
leave this house; let him no longer 
triumph over our misery !” 

Vertua fell back fainting upon his 
seat; Angela knelt before him, held 
his hands, kissed them, fondled him, 
and with a childish volubility ran over 
again and again all her arts and 
accomplishments by which she could 
earn money and support her father; 
and as the warm tears ran fast, cried— 
‘ Oh, my father, if for pleasure sake I 
could work and sew, and sing and play, 
will I not for you ?” 

“Who so hardened as could have 
looked on that lovely girl, as with 
streaming eyes she knelt before the 
old man, while the purest affection and 
most child-like devotion shone in her 
beauteous face ? Thus felt the Cheva- 
lier ; a very hell of conscience-stricken 
sorrows opened before him; Angela 
seemed to him the avenging angel of 
God, and he trembled before her glance 
as he bethought him of his crimes and 
baseness ; yet, through the maddening 
feeling came a ray of hope—of brightest 
hope—showing in the distance the bliss 
of Paradise. Till now he never felt 
love ; but as he gazed at her, he was at 
once seized with the most powerful 
passion and heartrending despair ; for 

, 
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how could he hupe, who appeared 
before her as he did. He endeavoured 
to speak, but could not. There lay 
a weight upon his tongue. At length 
he summoned resolution, and stam- 
mered—* Signor Vertua, hear me. I 
have won nothing from you—nothing. 
There stands my cassette ; it is your’s; 
nay, I am still your debtor: take it— 
take it! 

“Oh, my daughter!’ cried Vertua. 
But Angela arose, and approaching 
the Chevalier, fixed on him a look of 
the most lofty contempt, while she 
said—‘ Learn, sir, that there is some- 
thing better than gold and wealth— 
feelings to which your heart is stranger, 
but which, while they inspire us with 
the consolations of heaven, teach us to 
spurn with indignation your present 
and your favor. Keep the mammon ; 
for upon it the curse rests that follows 
you as a heartless and abandoned 
gambler ! 

«“*Yes,’ said the Chevalier with a 
voice of horror— yes, cursed for ever; 
and hurled to perdition may I be, if 
ever this hand touches a card; and if 
I am repulsed by you, then, Angela, I 
am ruined and undone. You know me 
not—you understand me not! but you 
shall yet know all, feel all. The game 
is now for life or death. Farewell !’ 

«“ The Chevalier rushed from the house 
in the madness of despair. Vertua saw 
all, and endeavoured to convince his 
daughter that circumstances might 
render it imperative to accept of the 
Chevalier’s present. Angela endea- 
voured to believe it, but could not 
conceive it possible to regard him 
otherwise than with hatred and con- 
tempt. 
the destiny that awaits us, and how 
very little are our present the types of 
our future feelings! As for the Cheva- 
lier, he seemed like one awaking from 
a frightful dream; he beheld, as it 
were, a precipice beneath him, and 
stretched out his arms to a figure of 
light ‘and brightness, who appeared, 
not to save—no—to entice him on to 
ruin. 

“To the astonishment of all Paris, 
the bank of the Chevalier no longer 
appeared at the gambling-house—no 
one ever saw himself. Many dis- 
sentient and contrary reasons were 
assigned for the circumstance, each 
only more false thun the other. He 
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fled from all society; and his love 
evinced itself in the most sincere and 
heartfelt contrition for the past.—Then 
it was, when in one of the most lonely 
walks of the garden at Malmaison, 
he suddenly met old Vertua with his 
daughter. Angela, who believed it 
impossible to regard the Chevalier with 
other feelings than dread and disgust, 
felt agitated in an uncommon degree, 
when she saw him looking pale and 
care-worn, while with a low and down- 
cast look he bowed to them. She 
knew well, that since that awful night 
he had never played—that his whole 
life was altered—that she, she alone, 
had snatched him from _perdition, 
What thought could be more flattering 
to a woman’s vanity! While old 
Vertua exchanged with the Chevalier 
the customary salutations, Angela 
asked, with a tone of the sweetest 
solicitude, ‘ What ails you, Chevalier ; 
you appear sick and depressed ; you 
must take better care of your health ?’ 
How these few words penetrated to 
the heart of the Chevalier, and what 
hopes did they not give rise to! Ina 
moment he was altered ; he raised his 
head, and began speaking with that 
animation which had of old won him 
many admirers. Vertua reminded him 
that he had not taken possession of his 
house. 

“«True, Signor Vertua,’ said he, 
‘true; but I will do so. Tomorrow 
I will come to you: but we must 
weigh well the conditions, should the 
deliberation cost us months long.’ 

“* With all my heart,’ said Vertua, 
smiling, ‘time may develop what nei- 
ther of us now anticipate.’ 

“From that hour the Chevalier be- 
came more like his former self, ere the 
accursed passion took hold on him.— 
His visits grew more and more fre- 
quent to the house of Vertua. Angela 
herself, too, felt that she was his guar- 
dian angel, and daily liked him better, 
till at last she believed her whole 
heart was his, and promised to bestow 
on him her hand—to the great joy of 
her father, who thus saw himself re- 
leased from all his debt to the Che- 
valier. 

“ Angela, the happy wife of the Che- 
valier Menais, was sitting oue day ata 
window, in a reverie of blissful and 
pleasant thoughts, as brides will some- 
times do: the loud braying of a trum- 
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pet announced the passing of a chas- 
seur regiment. They were on their 
way to the campaign in Spain. Angela 
gazed on them with feelings of sym- 
ve destined, as they seemed, to 
death. As she looked, a young officer 
spurred his horse violently, as he gave 
one rapid glance at the window. She 
fell fainting from her chair. The 
chasseur was the son of her neigh- 
bour, the young Buvernet; he was 
going to the wars. They had grown 
up from infancy together; they were 
inseparable till the Chevalier began to 
visit at the house ; from that hour he 
had never entered the door. 

“In the one short, reproachful glance 
he gave her, she saw now, for the first 
time, not only how unspeakably he 
had loved her—no—but how bound- 
less was her own affection for him, 
which the attentions and the devotion 
of the Chevalier had utterly blinded 
her to. Now, for the first time, she 
understood his half-uttered sighs—his 
still and spiritless demeanour. And 
now, too, felt for the first time, how 
much her own affections were en- 
gaged—and thought, too, her bosom 
heaved, as she heard his footsteps or 
his voice. 

“*Ttistoo late, said she; ‘he is lostto 
me for ever:’ and she had the courage 
to — the unavailing, though in- 
consolable sorrow, and she succeeded. 
It could not, however, escape the ob- 
servant eye of the Chevalier that 
something had occurred ;_ but, from 
motives of delicacy, he did not press 
for the elucidation of what Angela 
appeared desirous of concealing. He 
evinced the greatest solicitude for her 
comfort in the most trivial matters, and 
showed, in numerous little attentions, 
the love he bore her; and soon the 
recollection of Buvernet faded from 
her memory. The first cloud of sor- 
row that darkened her happiness was 
the death of the old Signor Vertua. 
Since the night of his losses at the 
bank of the Chevalier, he had never 
pre again: but in the last moments 
of his life, gambling seemed to take 
entire possession of his mind. When 
the priest spoke to him of sacred 
things, and wished to administer the 
last rites of his church, he lay with 
closed eyes, and murmured between 
his teeth, Gagné!—Perd! And while 


the twitchings of death convulsed his 
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hands, they imitated the action of the 

banker dealing and sorting the cards. 

In vain Angela knelt before him ; in 

vain the Chevalier spoke to him in 

tones of affection; he seemed not to 
know them, or to be aware of their 
presence, and with a hollow sigh of 

* Gagné,’ expired. 

“The horror of that awful death- 
bed never left Angela’s mind ; and it 
brought again before her the remem- 
brance of that dreadful night, when 
she saw the Chevalier for the first 
time ; and with it came the thought, 
that he might one day throw off the 
mask, and appearing in his true colors, 
return to his former mode of life. 

“© Too true was this dreadful suspi- 
cion. Horror-struck as the Chevalier 
felt at the dying moments of old Ver- 
tua, and unable to divest himself from 
the dread of the terrors that await the 
close of a misspent and wicked life, yet, 
he knew not wherefore, play was more 
than ever in his thoughts ; so that whole 
nights long he dreamed he sat at the 
bank, and gathered in new hoards. 

“As for Angela, the more she re- 
flected on her first meeting with the 
Chevalier, the more her manner be- 
came constrained and forced, do what 
she would to appear the same free, 
happy, and loving creature she had been. 
This reserve the Chevalier attributed 
to the secret he before noticed, and 
which still remained unexplained. The 
constraint engendered ill-feeling and 
ill-temper, which he evinced on all oc- 
casions: and then, the thoughts of 
Buvernet, and of an affection for ever 
blighted, came fully to her mind. The 
irritation of the Chevalier at last rose 
to such an extent, that he began to 
feel the quiet and retirement of his 
home wearisome and monotonous, and 
longed anxiously for society and the 
world. 

“The star of his evil genius was now 
in the ascendant. What began in mis- 
conception and distrust, was completed 
by the aid of a wretch, who had once 
been the croupier of his bank, and who, 
by argument and ridicule, convinced the 
Chevalier that his mode of life was 
absurd, and unmanly; and wondered 
how, for a woman’s sake, he had left 
that world and its pleasures which, to 
him, appeared all worth living for.— 
Ere long the bank of the Chevalier 
Menais was established with more 
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splendour and brilliancy than ever. 
Fortune had not deserted him. Victim 
after victim fell; and riches flowed in 
faster than before.—But Angela!— 
gone was her every happiness; and 
indeed it was but short-lived. The 
Chevalier met her with indifference, 
nay, with contempt. Often weeks— 
months elapsed without her seeing 
him. An old housekeeper managed 
domestic matters; the servants were 
ever changing at the desire of their 
master ; so that, a stranger in her own 
house, she found consolation nowhere. 
Often, in her sleepless nights, would 
she hear the roll of the Chevalier’s 
carriage, as it drew up before the 
door; the heavy cassette borne up 
stairs ; the harsh and hasty monosyl- 
lables of the Chevalier ; and then, as 
the door of a distant chamber jarred 
violently, a bitter rush of tears would 
fall from her eyes, and in the misery 
of her heart she would call upon the 
name of Buvernet a hundred times, 
and pray the Eternal Power to end a 
life of wretchedness and grief. 

“It happened that a young noble, of 
a high family, after losing an enor- 
mous sum at the bank of the Che- 
valier, drove a bullet through his head, 
in the very room, and within a few 
yards of the gaming-table—so near, 
that the blood and brain absolutely be- 
spattered the players. The Chevalier 
alone remained unmoved, and coolly 
inquired of the company, who were 
retiring, if it were customary, or usual, 
to break up before the regular hour, 
because a fool had no temper at his 
play. 

“Such conduct excited the greatest 
horror: the lowest and most debased 
gamblers were indignant at the heart- 
less and unfeeling remark of the Che- 
valier. _ All parties were incensed 
against him; the gensd’armes broke 
up the bank, There was also some 
rumour of foul play; and this his 
great luck weal to corroborate : he 
was unable to clear himself; and the 
fine he was sentenced to pay took 
away a great part of his wealth. He 
now saw himself distanced and de- 
graded, and fled to the arms of his 
wife, whom he had forsaken, but who 
received him with affection; for a 
dawn of hope still broke on her, and 
she dreamed that they might yet be 
happy. 
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“They left Paris, and retired. to 
Genoa, which had been Angela’s birth- 
place. At first the Chevalier lived a 
retired and secluded life. Not long, 
however, did the quiet and domestic 
tenor of his life content him: his evil 
destiny still pursued him; and his 
restless disposition drove him from his 
home. His bad reputation had fol- 
lowed him from Paris, so that he did 
not dare to open a bank, much as he 
longed to do so. 

“The richest and most splendid 
gaming-table in Genoa, at that time, 
was kept by a French Colonel, who 
had retired from the service, disabled 
by severe wounds. With envy and 
even hatred in his heart, the Chevalier 
visited this bank, trusting that soon his 
old luck would make him to ruin his 
rival. The Colonel, with a gaiety 
~ unusual to him, called out, ‘ Now 
the game is indeed worth playing ; for 
here comes the fortunate Chevalier 
Menais: this makes play worth at- 
tending to.’ 

“And truly, at first, the Chevalier 
drew his cards as he was wont ; until 
at last, over-confiding in his undevi- 
ating luck, he cried, Du banque—and at 
once lost an immense sum. 

“ The Colonel, who usually regarded 
good or evil fortune with indifference, 
drew in the money with an air of evi- 
dent pleasure. From that hour the 
Chevalier’s luck was changed. Every 
night he played—and every night lost, 
till at last he had nothing of all his 
property, except two thousand ducats, 
in paper money. The whole day long 
he spent in hunting up and down, 
changing his money into gold, and it 
was already late in the evening ere he 
returned home. Night was just set- 
ting in as he rose to leave his house. 
Angela, who knew too well, from his 
agitated and distracted manner, what 
was to be feared, met him, fell at his 
feet in a burst of tears, and besought, 
for the Virgin’s sake, to desist from his 
evil courses, and not hurl them into 
misery and want, 

“ He raised her, and pressing her to 
his bosom, spoke with a hollow-voice, 
‘ Angela—my sweet, my lovely An- 
gela—I must go: but tomorrow—to- 
morrow, your cares shall have an end: 
for by the eternal fate which impends 
over us, I swear, ‘tonight I play for the 
last time.’ Be cuntent, then, dearest 
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child; sleep, and dream of happy 
days, and ’twill bring me better luck.’ 

“ With these words he kissed her, 
and ran breathless from the house. 

“ He made two bets, and lost all—all. 
Motionless, he stood beside the Co- 
lonel, and stared here and there upon 
the table, in a stupid unconsciousness. 

“« You are not betting, Chevalier,’ 
said the Colonel, as he shuffled the 
cards for a new deal. 

“«T have lost everything,’ said the 
Chevalier, with a forced calmness. 

“*Have you nothing more ?’ said 
the Colonel, as a new deal had begun. 

“Tam a beggar,’ said the Chevalier, 
with a voice trembling with despair 
and agony ; still looking at the table, 
but not perceiving that the bank was 
beginning to lose. 

“The Colonel played on. 

“«But you have a lovely wife, Che- 
valier, said he, whisperingly, and 
without turning his head, and still con- 
tinuing to deal the cards. 

“* What do you mean by that ?” said 
the Chevalier, impetuously. The 
Colonel fell back, without answering 
ope word. 

“¢Ten thousand ducats to An- 
gela, said he, half turning round, 
while still he gave out the cards. 

“¢* You are mad,’ said the Chevalier ; 
who now, somewhat more composed, 
was attending to the game, and saw 
the bank losing, time after time. 

“* Twenty thousand ducats, or 
Angela, said the Colonel, gently ; 
while he held the cards for a moment, 
without dealing. 

“ The Chevalier spoke not. The 
Colonel played on, and nearly every 
card went against the bank. 

“* Bono,’ said the Chevalier, in a low 
whisper, as a new deal began, and 
placed the Queen upon the table. 
The next moment the Queen had lost. 

“ The Chevalier drew back, gnashing 
his teeth, and leaned against a win- 
dow ; madness and almost death in his 
look. 

“The game was over, and the Co- 
lonel approached, and with a con- 
temptuous smile, asked, ‘ Well, Che- 
valier, how do we proceed ?” 

“*Ha!’ said the Chevalier, quite 
pressed with his losses, ‘you have 
made me a beggar, but you are not 
mad enough to think that you could 
win my wife. We are not in Turkey, 
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nor is my wife a slave, to be sold 
to you. But it is true, I should 
have gained twenty thousand ducats, 
if the Queen won: this I am your 
debtor for. But if you think my wife 
will leave me and follow you, come 
and see; and if she does not spurn 
you with disgust, then may ‘she follow 
you as your destined mistress.’ 

“«See you, cried the Colonel, with 
a detestable grin, ‘see you, Chevalier, 
that your wife does not spurn you— 
the wretch who has made her miser- 
able—and fly into my arms, with rap- 
ture and delight. Know that the bles- 
sing of the Church has bound us ; and 
who, I ask, has crowned our dearest 
long-cherished hopes ? Ha! ha! 
I only wanted the right to possess, to 
be certain of her. Learn, Chevalier, 
that I am the same Buvernet, who was 
reared with Angela, and betrothed to 
her, till you, by your devilish arts, 
robbed her of me; and only when 
setting out for the wars, Angela knew 
how I loved her. Alas! it was too 
late. The evil spirit suggested to me, 
I might entrap you by play; there- 
fore | gave myself to gambling—fol- 
lowed you to Genoa,—I have suc- 
ceeded. Let’s now to your wife!’ 

“Convicted stood the Chevalier: 
struck, as ’twere, by a thousand light- 
nings. The dreadful secret was at last 
disclosed ; and the full measure of his 
misery was completed, and the misery 
he had brought on his wife. 

“« Angela, my wife shall decide it,’ 
said he, with a broken voice ; and fol- 
lowed the Colonel, who rushed on be- 
fore him. 

“ When they came to the house, the 
Colonel seized the bell of Angela's 
chamber—the Chevalier dashed him 
back, and said, ‘ My wife is sleeping ; 
would you disturb her sweet sleep ?” 

= Hem! suid the Colonel; ‘and 
has she ever tasted sweet slumber since 
she followed your wretched fortunes ?” 

“The Colonel endeavoured to pass 
into the chamber ; the Chevalier fell 
before him, at his feet, and cried in 
very madness, ‘Be merciful—leave 
me my wife! You have made me a 
beggar! leave me my wife !’ 

««’ Twas thus that once before you— 
heartless monster—knelt the aged 
Vertua, and begged for pity. He could 
not move your stony heart, therefore 
the anger of Heaven has overtaken 
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you.’ And again he pressed forward 
tothe chamber. The Chevalier sprang 
to the door—wrenched it open—stag- 
gered to the bed where she lay—tore 
aside the curtains—cried ‘ Angela, An- 
gela’—bent down over her—snatched 
her hand—shook her, as if with a 
death struggle—and screamed, in a 
tone of frenzy, ‘ Look here, look here, 
you have now the corpse of my wife!’ 

* The Colonel rushed forward to the 
bed—there was no trace of life; she 
was dead ! 

“ He dashed his closed hands against 
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his forehead, rushed like a madman 
from the room, and was never more 
heard of.” 

Thus ended the stranger, and ra- 
pidly rising left the bank, ere the 
1orror-struck Baron was able to reply. 

A few days after, the stranger was 
found in his chamber in an apoplectic 
fit: he remained speechless to his 
death, which followed in a few hours. 
His papers showed, that though he 
had called himself Baudisson, he was 
in reality no other than the unfortu- 
nate Chevalier Menais. 


WILLIS’ PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY.* 


Tuts is a bcok which has attracted 
much more attention than it deserves. 
For part of this the author is no doubt 
indebted to the unfriendly criticism of 
those who, perhaps, might better have 
left him unnoticed ; but we fear also 
that much of it is to be attributed to 
the presence, in his volumes, of what is 
a very grievous fault—we mean the 
recklessness with which Mr. Willis has 
thought proper to expose the privacy of 
those English circles to which he gained 
admission. The repetition of the private 
conversations, oa the descriptions of 
the private hours of those in whom the 
public take an interest, may not be 
a very honourable, but is almost sure 
of being a profitable speculation ; and 
we feel confident that, had the third 
volume of these “ Pencillings” been 
omitted, the book would have deserved 
no censure, because it would have been 
very little known. 

The book, however, has attracted a 
very considerable degree of attention, 
and Mr. Willis has lost no oppor- 
tunity of pushing himself and it before 
the notice of the public. He is too 
well impressed with « sense of his own 
importance not to believe that the 
British public are very deeply in- 
terested in every thing that concerns 
him. And we have been not a little 
amused at the manner in which ever 
criticism upon his book has called fort 
a reply, and at the unmeaning puerili- 


ties which upon these occasions he 
has thrown into the shape of letters 
in the newspapers—forgetting, un- 
fortunately, that most of those who read 
our journals have something else to 
think of than Mr. Willis or his book, 
and are perfectly indifferent to the sub- 
jects which seem to him of such im- 
portance. 

By whatever means, however, it has 
been effected, the “ Pencillings by the 
Way” have been talked of, and have 
been reviewed. The book, we repeat, 
has attracted attention ; and this fact 
has determined us to give our readers 
an account of it. We are very anxious 
to deal candidly with every book 
which any motive may bring before 
our notice ; and, perhaps, the mode in 
which we can act most fairly by Mr. 
Willis, will be to give as liberal ex- 
tracts as our limits will allow. We 
will select the passages that strike us 
as most likely to interest our readers. 
There is much that is entertaining and 
lively in his sketches. The informa- 
tion, such as it is, it not always to be 
depended on. There are tales which 
might occasionally startle the reader, if 
he did not recollect that they are 
narrated by one who is both a traveller 
and an American, and who, therefore, 
is fairly entitled to a double discount on 
his assertions, But if the reader is con- 
tent to take up the book without look- 
ing for any thing like just observation 
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on the manners of a country, or correct 
information on its people—without 
expecting, in fact, any thing that might 
not be written down in the travelling 
album of a conceited, somewhat clever, 
and very credulous young man, he will 
find in these volumes some light and 
amusing writing. To criticise the work 
as a book of travels would be absurd. 
We suspect that Mr. Willis is too much 
of a literary fop to attempt any thing 
of the kind. We are very sure that if 
he did attempt it, he has not one of the 
mental qualities that would give him a 
chance of succeeding in the attempt. 

Our readers will probably understand 
from these remarks the pretensions of 
these volumes. The title-page, indeed, 
informs them upon the subject. They 
contain nothing more than pencillings 
by the way—they are, in a manner the 
confectionery of a tourist, and if Mr. 
Willis had but filled up the words of 
which he has given us the initials, and 
announced “ Pencillings by the Way, 
by Namby Pamby Willis,” he would 
have left nothing to be wished for in 
the laconic description. Mr. Willis 
has just pencilled what he saw, and 
saw only what was forced upon his 
organs of vision. There is nothing 
of force, nothing of vigour, and not- 
withstanding the expedient of printing 
some neat sentences in italics, there is 
nothing that has the appearance of 
originality. A little lively, but affected, 
oe of what every one who has 
visited the places could tell—a little 
sentiment which any one who has read 
Childe Harold could indite—supply 
the staple of the book. And by way 
of garnish to these very solid materials, 
we have a good deal of that small gen- 
tility which one might expect in a 
Yankee who adds esquire to his name 
—a “pretty considerable” number of 
delicate hints that this esquire is a ver 
great man, and quite at home wit 
kings and emperors—a very fair num- 
ber of assertions that the Americans 
are the finest people in the world—and, 
to crown all, a very proper and correct 
revelation of the few private scenes at 
which Mr. Willis was present, in the 
few great, houses to which his some- 
what mysterious diplomatic character 
and somewhat questionable “button 
of legation” gained him admittance. 

It would not be fair towards Mr. 
Willis not to give his own defence for 
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the publication of the book; for, 
strange to say, he commences oddly 
enough, with an admission that it is 
an act which requires a defence. Ad- 
mitting its truth, no excuse can cer- 
tainly be more valid than the one which 
he assigns. 

«It is common for authors in their 
prefaces to give their reasons for publish- 
ing. Mine is a novel one—ZJ cannot help 
it. On the eve of a late departure for 
the Continent, I was informed, for the 
first time, that two editions of the fol- 
lowing work were in the press. Having 
no control over the imperfect copy which 
the publishers had obtained from periodi- 
cals, my only choice was between these 
crude editions and a corrected and en- 
larged one superintended by myself. I 
have chosen the least of two evils. 

« The extracts from these Letters 
which have appeared in the public 
prints have drawn upon me much severe 
censure, Admitting its justice in part, 
perhaps I may be allowed to shield my- 
self from its remaining excess by a slight 
explanation. During several years’ re- 
sidence in Continental and Eastern coun- 
tries, I have had opportunities (as attaché 
to a foreign legation) of seeing phases 
of suciety and manners not usually de- 
scribed in books of travel. Having been 
the editor, before leaving the United 
States, of a Monthly Review, I found it 
both profitable and agreeable to con- 
tinue my interest in the periodical in 
which that Review was merged at my 
departure, by a miscellaneous correspon- 
dence. Foreign courts, distinguished 
men, royal entertainments, &c. &c.— 
matters which were likely to interest 
American readers more particularly— 
have been in turn my themes. The dis- 
tance of America from these countries, 
and the ephemeral nature and usual ob- 
scurity of periodical correspondence, were 
a sufficient warrant to my mind that my 
descriptions would die where they first 
saw the light, and fulfil only the trifling 
destiny for which they were intended. 
I indulged myself, therefore, in a freedom 
of detail and topic which is usual only in 
posthumous memoirs—expecting as soon 
that they would be read in the coun- 
tries and by the persons described, as 
the biographer of Byron and Sheridan 
that these fruitful and unconscious 
themes would rise from the dead to read 
their own interesting memoirs. And 
such a resurrection would hardly be a 
more disagreeable surprise to that eminent 
biographer, than was the sudden appear- 
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ance of my own unambitious letters in 
the * Quarterly.’ 

“ The reader will see (for every letter 
containing the least personal detuil has 
been most industriously re-published in 
the English papers) that I have in some 
slight measure corrected these ‘ Pencil- 
lings by the Way.’ They were literally 
what they were styled—notes written on 
the road, and despatched without a second 
perusal ; and it would be extraordinary, 
if between the liberty I felt with my 
material, and the haste in which I 
scribbled, some egregious errors in judg- 
ment and taste had not crept in una- 
wares. The ‘ Quarterly’ has made a 
long arm over the water to refresh my 
memory on this point. There are pas- 
sages (I only wonder they are so few) 
which I would not re-write, and some 
remarks on individuals which I would 
recall at some cost, and would not wil- 
lingly see repeated in these volumes. 
Having conceded thus much, however, 
I may express my surprise that this 
particular sin should have been visited 
upon me at a distance of three thousand 
miles, when the reviewer’s own literary 
fame rests on the more aggravated instance 
of a book of personalities,* published 
under the very noses of the persons de- 
scribed. 

“ Those of my letters which date from 
England were written within three or 
four months of my first arrival in this 
country. Fortunate in my introductions, 
almost embarrassed with kindness, and, 
from advantages of comparison gained by 
long travel, qualified to appreciate keenly 
the peculiar delights of English society, 
I was little disposed to find fault. Every- 
thing pleased me. Yet in one instance— 
one single instance—I indulged myself 
in stricture upon individual character, 
and I repeat it in this work, sure that 
there will be but one person in the world 
of letters who will not read it with ap- 
probation—the editor of the ¢ Quarterly’ 
himself. It was expressed at the time 
with no personal feeling, for I had never 
seen the individual concerned, and my 
name had probably never reached his ears. 
I but repeated what I had said a thousand 
times, and never without an indignant 
echo to its truth—an opinion formed 
from the most dispassionate perusal of 
his writings—that the Editor of that 
Review was the most unprincipled critic 
of the age. Aside from its flagrant 


literary injustice, we owe to the ‘ Quar- 
terly,’ it is well known, every spark of ill 
feeling that has been kept alive between 
England and America for the lasutwenty 
years. The sneers, the opprobrious 
epithets of this bravo in literature have 
been received in a country where the ma- 
chinery of reviewing was not understood, 
as the voice of the English people, and 
an animosity for which there was no other 
reason has been thus periodically fed and 
exasperated. I conceive it to be my 
duty as a literary man—I know it is my 
duty as an American—to lose no oppor- 
tunity of setting my heel on the head of 
this reptile of criticism. He has turned 
and stung me. Thank God, I have 
escaped the slime of his approbation.” 


We do not trouble ourselves with 
any transatlantic circumstances con- 
nected with the publication of these 
letters; we deal only with the book 
as it comes before us—an expurgate 
edition, it seems, of the original 
letters, We cannot help being amused 
at the style in which Mr. Willis 
speaks of the Editor of the Quarterly. 
There is something inexpressibly 
funny in the notion of his “setting 
his heel on the reptile’s head”—some- 
thing still more funny in the solemn 
assurance he gives his self-sufficiency 
that there will be but one person in 
the literary world that will not read 
his attack upon that unprincipled critic 
with approbation. There is many a 
one who has not read it at all—a ver 
probable alternative, which Mr. Willis 
appears never to have inserted in his 
category of chances—and those who do 
read it will read it to beamused. We 
have always a malicious pleasure in 
observing the motions of self-conceit— 
we are uncharitable enough to laugh 
when we see the fop acting the great 
man, and all the while unconsciously 
exposing himself to the derision of the 
lookers-on. We can never help think- 
ing on those occasions of the monkey 
in the scarlet coat, priding himself upon 
the fine appendage that excites the 
laughter of the bystanders. 

After having gone through the 
cholera hospitals at Paris, and endured 
a detestable seven days’ quarantine at 
Nice, we find Mr. Willis on his way to 
Genoa. 


** Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk,’ 
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«Tt is impossible to conceive a route 
of more grandeur than this famous road 
along the Mediterranean from Nice to 
Genoa. . It is near a hundred and fifty 
miles, over the edges of mountains bor- 
dering the sea for the whole distance. 
The road is cut into the sides of the 
precipice, often hundreds of feet perpen- 
dicular above the surf, descending some- 
times into the ravines formed by the 
numerous rivers that cut their way to the 
sea, and mounting immediately again to 
the loftiest summits. It is a dizzy busi- 
ness from beginning to end. There is 
no parapet usually, and there are thou- 
sands of places where half a shy bya 
timid horse would drop you at once some 
hundred fathoms upon rocks met by the 
spray of every sea that breaks upon the 
shore.” 


At Florence our sketcher remained 
three months, during which he takes 
the opportunity of acquainting us that 
he “saw most of the society of this 
gayest and fairest of the Italian cities.” 
There is an amusing naiveté in the man- 
ner in which he lets us know that he 
was among the exclusives of the first 
water :— 

« The most exclusive society is that of 
the Prince M » whose splendid palace 
is shut entirely against the English, and 
difficult of access to all. He makes a 
single exception in favour of a descendant 
of the Talbots, a lady whose beauty 
might be an apology for a much graver 
departure from rule. He has given two 
grand entertainments since the carnival 
commenced, to which nothing was want- 
ing but people to enjoy them. The 
immense rooms were flooded with light, 
the music was the best that Florence 
could give, the supper might have supped 
an army—stars and red ribbons entered 
with every fresh comer, but it looked like 
a “* banquet-hall deserted.” Some thirty 
ladies, and as many men, were all that 
Florence contained worthy of the society 
of the ex-king. A kinder man in his 
manners, however, or apparently a more 
affectionate husband and father, I never 
saw. He opened the dance by waltzing 
with the young princess, his daughter, a 
lovely girl of fourteen, of whom he seems 
fond to excess, and he was quite the 
gayest person in the company till the 
ball was over. The ex-queen sat on a 
divan, with her ladies of honour about 
her, following her husband with her eyes, 
and enjoying his gaiety with the most 
childish good-humour.” 
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We intend to follow Mr. Willis 
through his ramblings with as little 
comment as possible. We will not 
trouble ourselves with any effort. at 
preserving connection, but extract the 
passages as they strike us. At Mon- 
tefiascone, we think, Mr. Willis might, 
in compliment to his French com- 
panions, have postponed his pencilling 
until he retired to his own apartment. 

« MontTEFIASCONE.— We have stopped 
for the night at the hotel of this place, 
so renowned for its wine—the remnant 
of a bottle of which stands, at this 
moment, twinkling between me and my 
French companions. The ladies of our 
party have gone to bed, and left us in 
the room where sat Jean Defoucris, the 
merry German monk, who died of excess 
in drinking the same liquor that flashes 
through this straw-covered flask. The 
story is told more fully in the French 
guide-books. A prelate of Augsbourg, 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, sent forward 
his servant with orders to mark every 
tavern where the wine was good with 
the word Est, in large letters of chalk. 
On arriving at this hotel, the monk 
saw the signal thrice written over the 
door—Est! Est! Est! He put up his 
mule, and drank of Montefiascone till 
he died. His servant wrote his epitaph, 
which is still seen in the church of St. 
Florian :— 

‘ Propter nimium est, est, 
Dominus meus mortuus est !’ 

“ Est! Est! Est! is the motto upon 

the sign of the hotel to this day.” 


Rome is, for the present, dismissed 
with a very hasty memorandum,—and 
our sentimental traveller turns his 
back on the eternal city, and speds 
onto Naples. The far-famed bay is, 
of course, described :— 

‘«¢ The bay surprised me most. It isa 
collection of beauties, which seems more 
a miracle than an accident of nature. It 
is a deep crescent of sixteen miles across, 
and a little more in length; between the 
points of which lies a chain of low 
mountains, called the island of Capri, 
looking, from the shore, like a vast heap 
of clouds brooding at sea. In the bosom 
of the crescent lies Naples. Its palaces 
and principal buildings cluster around the 
base of an abrupt hill, crowned by the 
castle of St. Elmo, and its half million 
of inhabitants have stretched their dwel- 
lings over the plain, towards Vesuvius, 
and back upon Posilipo, bordering the 


- curve of the shore on the right and left, 
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with a broad white band of city and vil- 
lage for twelve or fourteen miles. Back 
from this, on the southern side, a very 
gradual ascent brings your eye to the 
base of Vesuvius, which rises from the 
plain in a sharp cone, broken in at the 
top; its black and lava-streaked sides 
descending with the evenness of a sand- 
hill on one side, to the disinterred city of 
Pompeii, and on the other, to the royal 
palace of Portici, built over the yet un- 
explored Herculaneum. In the centre 
of the crescent of the shore, projecting 
into the sea, by a bridge of two or three 
hundred feet in length, stands a small 
castle, built upon a rock, on one side of 
which lies the mole, with its shipping. 
The other side is bordered, close to the 
beach, with the gardens of the royal villa, 
a magnificent promenade of a mile, or- 
namented with fancy temples and sta- 
tuary, on the smooth alleys of which 
may be met, at certain hours, all that is 
brilliant and gay in Naples. Farther 
on, toward the northern horn of the bay, 
lies the Mount of Posilippo, the ancient 
coast of Baie, Cape Misenum, and the 
mountain isles of Procida and Ischia; 
the last of which still preserves the cos- 
tumes of Greece, from which it was co- 
lonized centuries ago. The bay itself is 
as blue as the sky, scarcely ruffled all day 
with the wind, and covered by countless 
boats, fishing or creeping on with their 
picturesque lattine sails just filled; while 
the atmosphere over sea, city, and moun- 
tain, is of a clearness and _brilliancy 
which is inconceivable in other countries, 
The superiority of the sky and climate 
of Italy is no fable in any part of this 
delicious land ; but in Naples, if the day 
I have spent here is a fair specimen, it is 
matchless even for Italy. There is 
something like a fine blue veil, of a most 
dazzling transparency, over the moun- 
tains around, but above and between 
there seems nothing but viewless space— 
nothing like air that a bird could rise 
upon, The eye gets intoxicated almost, 
with gazing on it.” 

We must make room for a very hor- 
rible description of a visit to the pub- 
lic burial-place at Naples :— 

«An old man opened the iron door, 
and we entered a clean, spacious, and 
well-paved area, with long rows of iron 
rings in the heavy slabs of the pavement. 
Without asking a question, the old man 
walked across to the farther corner, 
where stood a moveable lever, and, fas- 
tening the chain into the fixture, raised 
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the massive stone cover of a pit. He 
requested us to stand back for a few mi- 
nutes, to give the effluvia time to escape, 
and then, sheltering our eyes with our 
hats, we looked in. You have read, of 
course, that there are three hundred and 
sixty-five pits in this place, one of which 
is opened every day for the dead of the 
city. They are thrown in without 
shroud or coffin, and the pit is sealed up 
at night fora year. They are thirty or 
forty feet deep, and each would contain 
perhaps two hundred bodies. 

“Tt was some time before we could 
distinguish any thing in the darkness of 
the abyss. Fixing my eyes on one spot, 
however, the outlines of a body became 
defined gradually, and in a few minutes, 
sheltering my eyes completely from the 
sun above, I could see all the horrors of 
the scene but too distinctly. Eight 
corpses, all of grown persons, lay in a 
confused heap together, as they had been 
thrown in, one after another, in the 
course of the day. The last was a pow- 
erfully made, grey old man, who had fal- 
len flat on his back, with his right hand 
lying across, and half covering the face 
of a woman. By his full limbs and 
chest, and the darker colour of his legs, 
below the knee, he was probably one of 
the lazzaroni, and had met with a sudden 
death. His right heel lay on the fore- 
head of a young man, emaciated to the 
last degree, his chest thrown up as he 
lay, and his ribs showing like a skeleton 
covered with a skin. The close black 
curls of the latter, as his head rested on 
another body, were in such strong relief 
that I could have counted them. Off to 
the right, quite distinct from the heap, 
lay, in a beautiful attitude, a girl, as well 
as I could judge, of not more than nine- 
teen or twenty. She had fallen on the 
pile, and rolled or slid away. Her hair 
was very long, and covered her left 
shoulder and bosom ; her arm was across 
her body; and if her mother had laid 
her down to sleep, she could not have 
disposed her limbs more decently. The 
head had fallen a little way to the right, 
and the feet, which were small, even for 
a lady, were pressed one against the 
other, as if she were about turning on 
her side. The sexton said that a young 
man had come with the body, and was 
very ill for some time after it was thrown 
in. We asked him if respectable people 
were brought here. * Yes,’ he said, 
‘many. None but the rich would go to 
the expense of a separate grave for their 
relations. People were often brought 
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in handsome grave-clothes, but they were 
always stripped before they were left. 
The shroud, whenever tliere was one, 
was the perquisite of the undertakers.’ 
And thus are flung into this noisome pit, 
like beasts, the greater part of the popu- 
lation of this vast city—the young and 
the old, the vicious and the virtuous to- 
gether, without the decency even of a 
rag, to keep up the distinctions of life! 
Can human beings thus be thrown away? 
—men like ourselves—women, children, 
like our sisters and brothers? I never 
was so humiliated in my life as by this 
horrid spectacle. I did not think a man 
—a felon even, or a leper—what you 
will, that is guilty or debased—lI did not 
think any thing that had been human, 
could be so recklessly abandoned. Pah! 
It makes one sick at heart! God grant I 
may never die at Naples!” 


This is very horrible : but what will 
our readers, who may meditate an 
Italian trip, say to the following :— 
“See Naples and die,” is an old adage ; 
and if we believe Mr. Willis’s account 
of the murders, one, for Englishmen, 
not without its point : 


«“ Never a night passes without one or 
more murders, and it is only heard of be- 
cause the victims selected ure English, 
and they are missed at their hotels, No 
sich thing is permitted to be published, 
lest it should frighten away the strangers, 
upon whom half the city lives; and the 
assassination of an Italian is really a less 
circumstance than the losing of a house- 
dog in America.” 


We have been not a little amused 
by some of Mr. Willis’s reflections 
upon the ruins of Pompeii. He seems 
quite happy in having got upon classic 
ground, and determined to take every 
opportunity of letting us see that he 
knows something of Latin and Greek. 
His little scraps of information come 
in somewhat amusingly. Thus, when 
he mentions the name of Aristides, he 
obligingly tells us, thathe was “a virtu- 
ous citizen, banished by the Atheni- 
ans ;"—the Curia, he tells us, was “a 
semicircular building, for the discus- 
sion of matters of religion, by the ma- 
gistrates ;” and last, not least, finding 
no forks among the relics of Pompeii, 
he infers—and announces the disco- 
very in a tone that proves that he ex- 
pects it will be duly appreciated—that 
the ancients did not use them!! 
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It would tend to add to his very 
sentimental reflections a little correct- 
ness—and it would take but little from 
their poetry—if Mr. Willis took some 
pains to inform himself upon the sub- 
jects upon which he hazards them. 
Thus we find it printed in italics, as a 
very striking thought, that one of the 
dwellings in Pompeii was “occupied 
by its last family while our Saviour was 
walking the earth!” and to this state- 
ment Mr. Willis very appropriately 
adds a note of admiration. This, how- 
ever, is nothing,—in Sallust’s house our 
ingenious antiquarian discovered “ the 
skeleton of a female, which is sup- 
a to be that of the wife of the 

1istorian ;” to this little anachronism no 

note of admiration is attached. Every 
schoolboy knows that the honest wo- 
man was quietly in her grave long be- 
fore Pompeii was touched by a single 
cinder. To Mr. Willis, however, even 
the information that might be furnish- 
ed by a schoolboy may not be without 
its use—and in return, therefore, for 
his considerate kindness, in the matter 
of Aristides, we beg leave to inform 
him, that between the death of Sallust 
the historian, and the destruction of 
Pompeii, there was an interval of 
somewhat more than a century—rather 
a long widowhood for his wife—espe- 
cially if we are to credit the scandal 
which tells us, that she was, before her 
marriage with Sallust, divorced by 
Cicero. Be this however as it may, 
it is pretty certain that Suallust died 35 
years ‘before, Pompeii was destroyed 
about SU years after, the Christian 
vera. But such slight matters are be- 
neath the notice of a genius like Mr. 
Willis. 


It would be folly to expect from 
Mr. Willis anything like a just appre- 
ciation of the strange and solemn as- 
sociations connected with the ruins of 


“eternal” Rome. He is much better 
at describing a Roman woman’s ancle, 
or the fringe of the Pope's robe. 
We make room for some amusing 


descriptions of the papal ceremonies 
during Passion-week :— 


“ The yearly ceremony of giving dow- 
ries to twelve girls was performed by the 
Pope, this morning, in the church built 
over the ancient temple of Minerva. His 
Holiness arrived, in state, from the Vati- 
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can, at ten; followed by his red troop of 
cardinals, and preceded by a clerical cou- 
rier, on a palfrey, and the body-guard of 
nobles. He blessed the crowd, right and 
left, with his three fingers, (precisely as 
a Parisian dandy salutes his friend across 
the street,) and, descending from his car- 
riage, (which is like a good-sized glass 
boudoir upon wheels, ) he was received in 
the papal sedan, and carried into the 
church by his Swiss bearers. My lega- 
tion button carried me through the guard, 
and I found an excellent place under a 
cardinal’s wing, in the penetralia, within 
the railing of the altar. Mass com- 
menced presently, with a chant from 
the celebrated choir of St. Peter’s. Room 
was then made through the crowd: the 
cardinals put on their red caps, and the 
small procession of twelve young girls 
entered from a side chapel, bearing each 
a taper in her hand, and robed to the 
eyes in white, with a chaplet of flowers 
round the forehead. I could form no 
judgment of any thing but their eyes and 
feet. A Roman eye could not be other- 
wise than fine, and a Roman woman’s 
foot could scarce be other than ugly, and, 
consequently, there was but one satin 
slipper in the group that a man might 
not have worn, and every eye I could 
see, from my position, might have graced 
an improvisatrice. They stopped in 
front of the throne, and, giving their 
long tapers to the servitors, mounted in 
couples, hand in hand, and kissed the foot 
of his Holiness, who, at the same time 
leaned over and blessed them, and then 
turning about, walked off again behind 
the altar in the same order in which they 
had entered. 

* The choir now struck up their half- 
unearthly chant, (a music so strangely 
shrill and clear, that I scarce know whe- 
ther the exquisite sensation is pleasure or 
pain,) the Pope was led from his throne 
to his sedan, and his mitre changed for a 
richly jewelled crown; the bearers lifted 
their burden ; the guard presented arms ; 
the cardinals summoned their officious 
servants to unrobe, and the crowd poured 
ont as it came. 

“ This ceremony, I found upon in- 
quiry, is performed every year, on the 
day of the Annunciation—just nine 
months before Christmas, and is intended 
to commemorate the incarnation of our 
Saviour.” 


o + * * 


_ © With all the vast crowd of strangers 
in Rome, I went to the Sistine chapel 
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on Holy Tuesday, to hear the far-famed 
Misereré. It is sung several times dur- 
ing the holy week, by the Pope’s choir, 
and has been described by travellers, of 
all nations, in the most rapturous terms, 
The vestibule was a scene of shocking 
confusion for an hour; a constant strug- 
gle going on between the crowd and the 
Swiss guard, amounting occasionally to a 
fight, in which ladies fainted, children 
screamed, men swore, and, unless by 
force of contrast, the minds of the audi- 
ence seemed likely to be little in tune’ for 
the music. The chamberlains at last ar- 
rived, and two thousand people attempted 
to get into a small chapel which scarce 
holds four hundred. Coat-skirts, torn 
cassocks, hats, gloves, and fragments of 
ladies’ dresses were thrown up by the 
suffocating throng, and, in the midst of a 
confusion beyond description, the mourn- 
ful notes of the tenebre (or lamentations 
of Jeremiah) poured in full volume from 
the choir. Thirteen candles burned in a 
small pyramid within the paling of the 
altar; and twelve of these, representing 
the apostles, were extinguished, one by 
one, (to signify their desertion at the 
cross,) during the singing of the tenebre. 
The last, which was left burning, repre- 
sented the mother of Christ. As the 
last before this was extinguished, the 
music ceased. The crowd had, by this 
time, become quiet. The twilight had 
deepened through the dimly-lit chapel, 
and the only solitary lamp looked lost at 
the distance of the altar. ‘Suddenly the 
Misereré commenced with one high, pro- 
longed note, that sounded like a wail; 
another joined it, and another, and an- 
other; and all the different parts came 
in, with a gradual swell of plaintive and 
most thrilling harmony, to the full power 
of the choir, It continued for perhaps 
half an hour. The music was simple, 
running upon a few notes, like a dirge; 
but there were voices in the choir that 
seemed of a really supernatural sweet- 
ness. No instrument could be so clear. 
The crowd, even in their uncomfortable 
positions, were breathless with attention, 
and the effect was universal,” 


There is something curious in the 
following sly reflections on the paint- 
ings of the Sistine chapel : 


“ The ceremonies of Holy Thursday 
commenced with the mass in the Sistine 
chapel. Tired of seeing genuflexions, 
and listening toa mumbling of which I 
could not catch a syllable, 1 took advan- 
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tage of my privileged seat in the ambas- 
sadors’ box, to lean back and study the 
celebrated frescos of Michael Angelo, 
upon the ceiling. A little drapery would 
do no harm to any of them. They il- 
lustrate, mainly, passages of Scripture 
history, but the ‘creation of Eve,’ in the 
centre, is an astonishingly fine represen- 
tation of a naked man and woman, as 
large as life; and ‘ Lot intoxicated and 
exposed before his two daughters,’ is 
about as immodest a picture, from its ad- 
mirable expression, as well as its nudity, 
as could easily be drawn. In one corner 
there is a most beautiful draped figure of 
the Delphic Sybil—and I think this bit 
of heathenism is almost the only very 
decent part of the Pope’s most consecra- 
ted chapel.” 


Our readers are probably aware, that 
“the father of the faithful, every year 
imitates the humility of the Redeemer, 
in washing the feet of pilgrims, sup- 
posed to represent the Apostles.” Mr. 
Willis appears to think that his Holi- 
ness performs these humiliating lava- 
tions very daintily :-— 

« Thirteen men dressed in white, with 
sandals open at the top, and caps of pa- 
per covered with white linen, sat on a 
high bench, just under a beautiful copy 
of the * Last Supper,’ of Da Vinci, in 
gobelin tapestry. It was a small chapel, 
communicating with the Pope’s private 
apartments. Eleven of the pilgrims 
were as vulgar and brutal-looking men as 
could have been found in the world; but 
of the two in the centre, one was the 
personification of wild fanaticism. He 
was pale, emaciated, and abstracted. His 
hair and beard were neglected, and of a 
singular blackness. His lips were firmly 
set in an expression of severity. His 
brows were gathered gloomily over his 
eyes, and his glances, occasionally sent 
among the crowd, were as glaring and 
flashing as a tiger’s. With all this, his 
countenance was lofty, and if I had seen 
the face on canvass, as a portrait of a 
martyr, I should have thought it finely 
expressive of courage and devotion. The 
man on his left wept, or pretended to 
weep, continually; but every person in 
the room was struck with his extraordi- 
nary resemblance to Judas, as he is drawn 
in the famous picture of the Last Sup- 
per. It was the same marked face, the 
same treacherous, ruffian look, the same 
style of hair and beard, toa wonder, It 
is possible that he might have been cho- 
sen on purpose, the twelve pilgrims be- 
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ing intended to represent the twelve 
apostles, of whom Judas was one—but 
if accidental, it was the most remarkable 
coincidence that ever came under my 
notice, He looked the hypocrite and 
traitor complete, and his resemblance to 
the Judas in the picture directly over his 
head would have struck a child. 

«The Pope soon entered from his 
apartments, in a purple stole, with a cape 
of dark crimson satin, and the mitre of 
silver cloth ; and casting the incense into 
the golden censer, the white smoke was 
flung from side to side before him, till 
the delightful odour filled the room, A 
short service was then chanted, and the 
choir sang a hymn. His Holiness was 
then unrobed, and a fine napkin, trimmed 
with lace, was tied about him by the 
servitors; and, with a deacon before him, 
bearing a splendid pitcher and basin, and 
a procession behind him, with large 
bunches of flowers, he crossed to the pil- 
grims’ bench. A priest, in a snow-white 
tunic, raised and bared the foot of the 
first. The Pope knelt, took water in his 
hand, and slightly rubbed the instep, and 
then drying it well with a napkin, he 
kissed it. 

“The assistant-deacon gave a large 
bunch of flowers and a napkin to the 
pilgrim, as the Pope left him; and an- 
other person, in rich garments, followed, 
with pieces of money presented in a 
wrapper of white paper. The same ce- 
remony took place with each, one foot 
only being honoured with a lavation. 
When his Holiness arrived at the ‘ Judas,’ 
there was a general stir, and every one 
was on tip-toe to watch his countenance. 
He took his handkerchief from his eyes, 
and looked at the Pope very earnestly ; 
and, when the ceremony was finished, he 
seized the sacred hand, and imprinting a 
kiss upon it, flung himself back, and bu- 
ried his face again in his handkerchief, 
quite overwhelmed with his feelings. 
The other pilgrims took it very coolly, 
comparatively, and one of them seemed 
rather amused than edified. The Pope 
returned to his throne, and water was 
poured over his hands. A cardinal gave 
him a napkin, his splendid cape was put 
again over his shoulders, and, with a 
pater-noster, the ceremony was over. 

‘Half an hour after, with much 
crowding and several losses of foot-hold 
and temper, I had secured a place in the 
hall, where the apostles, as the pilgrims 
are called after the washing, were to 
dine, waited on by the Pope and cardi« 
nals, With their gloomy faces, and 
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ghastly white caps and white dresses, 
they looked more like criminals waiting 
for execution, than guests at a feast. 
They stood while the Pope went round 
with a gold pitcher and basin, to wash 
their hands; and then seating them- 
selves, his Holiness, with a good-natured 
smile, gave each a dish of soup, and said 
something in his ear, which had the effect 
of putting him at his ease. The table 
was magnificently set out with the plate 
and provisions of a prince’s table, and, 
spite of the thousands of eyes gazing on 
them, the pilgrims were soon deep in the 
delicacies of every dish, even the lachry- 
mose Judas himself eating most voraci- 
ously. We left them at their dessert.” 


We cannot follow Mr. Willis 
through the entire of his journey— 
part of which he makes in an Ameri- 
can frigate which he found cruising, 
we believe, in the Adriatic. He had, 
or says he had, the honor of being 
presented to the Pope, and one or two 
other European sovereigns,—and be- 
ing perfectly well qualified to decide 
upon the proprieties of greatness, he 
declares the manners of General Jack- 
son to exceed, in dignity aud correct- 
ness, those of any sovereign in the 
world!! At every place which he 
visits he finds an American consul, 
whose intelligence and hospitality are 

erfectly unparalleled, and at whose 
oes he is invited to a series of fetés, 
the magnificence of which might an- 
swer for the banquets of an oriental 
monarch. It is really astonishing how 
the Americans have contrived to have 
in every place, such consuls. We might 
amuse our readers by quoting some one 
of the many descriptions of these balls 
—everything, no doubt, must have been 
splendid—but even amid the gorgeous 
account of the glare of the lamps, and 
the splendour of the festoons, there 
breathes through the whole description 
an indescribable spirit of vulgarity, 
which we are in doubt whether we 
should ascribe to the habits of the 
writer, or to the character of the scene. 
Indeed even in those parts of this 
book which contain nothing palpably 
offensive to good manners, the reader 
cannot help feeling, that it is the pro- 
duct of a mind, the general tone of 
which savours but little of refinement. 

There is, however, no lack of at- 
tempts to supply its place by a mawk- 
ish and affected sentimentality, which 
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of all things is the most sickening, 
Thus he is quite horrified at finding 
that “the Maid of Athens, in the very 
teeth of poetry, has become Mrs. 
Black, of Egina ;"—and why, in the 
name of common sense, should not the 
poor woman, if she liked Mr. Black ?— 


“ The ‘ Maid of Athens,’ in the very 
teeth of poetry, has become Mrs. Black, 
of Egina! The beautiful Teresa 
Makri—of whom Byron asked back his 
heart —of whom Moore and Hobhouse, 
and the poet himself have written so 
much and so passionately,—has forgotten 
the sweet burden of the sweetest ot love- 
songs, and taken the unromantic name of 
a Scotchman !” 


A boarding-school miss who would 
pen such puling nonsense, should be 
sent to bed every night for a week, 
without her bread and milk. 

But let us have his interview with 
this same Mrs. Black. He paid the 
visit for the purpose of seeing her—he 
sat and ate sweetmeats with her for 
some time—but it was not until after 
he had taken his leave that he remem- 
bered the object of his coming :— 


«TI turned, after we had taken leave, 
and made an apology to speak to her 
again; for, in the interest of the general 
impression she had made upon me, I had 
forgotten to notice her dress, and I was 
not sure that I could remember a single 
feature of her face. We had called un- 
expectedly, of course, and her dress was 
very plain. A red cloth cap bound about 
the temples, with a coloured shawl, 
whose folds were mingled with large 
braids of dark-brown hair, and decked 
with a tassel of blue silk, which fell to 
her left shoulder, formed her head-dress. 
In other respects she was dressed like a 
European. She is a little above the 
middle height, slightly and well-formed, 
and walks weakly, like most Greek wo- 
men, as if her feet were too small for 
her weight. Her skin is dark and clear, 
and she has a colour in her cheek and 
lips that looks to me consumptive. Her 
teeth are white and regular, her face oval, 
and her forehead and nose form the 
straight line of the Grecian model—one 
of the few instances I have ever seen of it. 
Her eyes are large, and of a soft liquid 
hazel, and this is her chief beauty. There 
is that ‘looking out of the soul through 
them,’ which Byron always described as 
constituting the loveliness that most 
moved him. J made up my mind as we 
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walked away, that she would be a lovely 
woman any where. (Very deliberate, in- 
deed!) Her horrid name, and the un- 
prepossessing circumstances in which we 
found her, had uncharmed, I thought, all 
poetical delusion that would naturally 
surround her as the ‘ Maid of Athens.’ 
We met her as simple Mrs. Black, whose 
Scotch husband’s terrier had worried us 
at her door; and we left her, feeling that 
the poetry which she had called forth 
from the heart of Byron was her due by 
every law of loveliness.” 


We wonder that Mr. Willis’ romance 
is not much too sentimental for a sen- 
tence such as this, which catches our 
eye a few pages from this burst of in- 
dignation at poor Mrs. Black :— 


“ We got under weigh this morning, 
and stood towards Athens, followed by 
the sloop of war, John Adams,” 


Athens and John Adams! © Is Mrs. 
Black, itself, an appellation more for- 
midable to romance ? 

As Mr. Willis travelled as a diplo- 
matist, we presume that he considers 
it incumbent on him to dabble occa- 
sionally in politics—an apostrophe 
about Greece is wound up by the fol- 
lowing extraordinary peroration : 


«“T asked myself why it should have 
become, as it seems to be, the despair of 
the philanthropist. Why should its peo- 
ple, who in the opinion of ‘Childe 
Harold’ are ‘nature’s favourites still,’ be 
branded and abandoned as irreclaimable 
rogues, and the source to which we owe, 
even to this day, our highest models of 
taste, be neglected and forgotten? The 
nine days’ enthusiasm for Greece has 
died away, and she has received a king 
from a family of despots. But there 
seems to me in her very beauty, and in 
the still superior qualities of her chil- 
dren, wherever they have room for com- 
petition, a promise of resuscitation. The 
convulsions of Europe may leave her 
soon to herself; and the slipper of the 
Turk and the hand of the Christian, once 
lifted fairly from her neck, she will rise, 
and stand up amid these imperishable 
temples, once more free !” 


We have heard of Omphale chas- 
tising Hercules with a slipper—but we 
suspect that the Great Turk was 
obliged to apply tougher instruments 
of correction to the necks of the coun- 
trymen of the hero. 

Mx. Willis is very fond of reflections 
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over tombs—he has indeed a particular 
predilection for places of interment.— 
The account of his visit to the burial- 
place at Naples we have already ex- 
tracted—-but this was by no means 
sufficient to satisfy his vampire-like 
appetite for exploring the secrets of 
the charnel-house—even a visit to the 
catacombs of the Capuchin monastery 
at Palermo, seems only to add zest to 
his insatiable desires; and he whines 
over the tomb of Napoleon’s son, at 
Vienna, with a piteousness that is al- 
together thrown away. We can 
scarcely believe so much excellent me- 
lancholy to be wasted upon that very 
common-place object, the grave of a 
very common-place young man.— 
With the graves of Shelley and Keats 
he absolutely falls in love, and in the 
excess of his passion he declares, that 
so sweet a burial-place makes him long 
to die.-—* De gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum,” is an old and a wise maxim, 
and with Mr. Willis’ taste we will not 
quarrel—not even so far as to aver, 
that the world would be much a loser 
by its gratification. 

But enough of these childish tri- 
flings—we must hurry to that part of 
his book which deserves the severest 
censure, as to be dishonorable, is 
worse than to be foolish. About 
three fourths of his last volume are 
taken up with his visit to Great 
Britain. By what means he gained 
access to some few select circles in 
this country, those who have the 
direction of the American “corps 
diplomatique” know best, and it is 
not our business to enquire; but of 
the use to which he turned this in- 
troduction, we may very fairly speak. 
The fact is, that he entered the houses 
of those who were indiscreet enough 
to receive him, as a spy, and regularly 
transmitted the written results of his 
espionage to his employers in New 
York. For such conduct there is no 
defence. The letters which appeared 
originally in the “ New York Mirror,” 
he has now republished in London. 
We are informed, indeed, that this 
is an expurgate edition—that the 
American edition contained many 
more violations of private confidence 
—and what is more, that in his 
censorship of his own work, Mr. Willis 
has been guided by his personal feel- 
ings of animosity—that S has struck 
out those objectionable passages, except 
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those which reflected upon persons 
whom he disliked; and this by way 
of extenuation of his fault! We are 
really iuclined to believe that the 
original publication proceeded from 
downright ignorance of the proprieties 
of life—but even of this creditable ex- 
euse Mr. Willis has deprived himself 
by the revision of his own papers. 
The selection and republication is a 
deliberate act—it proves not only 
malice, but an obstinate and wilful 
contempt of those laws of decency, 
which, in European society, it is con- 
sidered that no gentleman can disre- 
gard. 

But in what Mr. Willis has thus im- 
properly published, there is much that 
cannot give annoyance to the indivi- 
duals concerned—there is much that 
is harmless—we would say innocent, 
were it not that we cannot give up the 
principle, that no man is to be the 
judge of what private conversations 
he may report. A man of honour will 
feel that he is not at liberty to report 
any—and therefore we object to Mr. 
Willis’s account of his visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Gordon. There 
is certainly nothing in what follows 
that does not set those distinguished 
personages in the most amiable point of 
view—but we protest against the right 
of any man to repay hospitality by muk- 
ing public even such passages as these 
in the private and domestic concerns of 
his hosts. The Roman sutirist pointed his 
bitterest verse against the Greek adven- 
turers who wormed themselves at Rome 
into the domestic circles of the great— 
we do not wish to pursue the analogy 
—but we trust for the honour of 
America, that she will not, in future, 
authorize such discreditable modern 
adventurers with her national com- 
mission. 

«“ ] arrived at Fochabers, a small town 
on the estate of the Duke of G . at 
three in the afternoon, and immediately 
took a post-chaise for the Castle, the 
gate of which was a stone’s-throw from 
the inn, 

«« The immense iron gate, surmounted 
by the G arms, the handsome and 
spacious stone lodges on either side, the 
canonically fat porter in white stockings 
and gay livery, lifting his hat as he swung 
open the massive portal, all bespoke the 
entrance to.a noble residence. The road 
within was edged with velvet sward, and 
rolled to the smoothness of a terrace- 
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walk; the winding avenue lengthened 
away before, with trees of every variety 
of foliage; light carriages passed me 
driven by ladies or gentlemen bound on 
their afternoon airing; a groom led up 
and down two beautiful blood-horses, 
prancing along, with side-saddles and 
morocco stirrups; and keepers with 
hounds and terriers, gentlemen on foot, 
idling along the walks, and servants in 
different liveries, hurrying to and fro, 
betokened a scene of busy gaiety before 
me. I had hardly noted these various 
circumstances, before a sudden curve in 
the road brought the Castle into view, a 
vast stone pile with castellated wings; 
and, in another moment, I was at the 
door, where a dozen lounging and pow- 
dered menials were waiting on a party of 
ladies and gentlemen to their several car- 
riages. It was the moment for the after- 
noon drive. 

“‘ The last phaeton dashed away, and 
my chaise advanced to the door, A 
handsome boy, in a kind of page’s dress, 
immediately came to the window, ad- 
dressed me by name, and informed me 
that His Grace was out deer-shooting, 
but that my room was prepared, and he 
was ordered to wait on me. I followed 
him through a hall lined with statues, 
deers’ horns, and armour, and was 
ushered into a large chamber, looking 
out on a park, extending with its lawns 
and woods to the edge of the horizon. 
A more lovely view never feasted human 
eye. 
va ‘Who is at the Castle?’ I asked, as 
the boy busied himself in unstrapping my 
portmanteau. 

«« Oh, a great many, sir.’ He stopped 
in his occupation, and began counting on 
his fingers. ‘There’s Lord A , and 
Lord © H , and the Duchess of 
R » and Lord A——, and Lord 
s and Lady S——, and Lord 
M , and Lady M » and——and 
——twenty more, sir.’ 

««« Twenty more lords and ladies?’ 

‘«« No, sir! that’s all the nobility.’ 

«« And you can’t remember the names 
of the others ?’ 

«* No, sir, 

«« He was a proper page. He could not 
trouble his memory with the names of 
commoners, 

**¢ And how many sit down to dinner?’ 

«“« Above thirty, sir, besides the Duke 
and Duchess, 

«« That will do.’ And off tripped my 
slender gentleman, with his laced jacket, 
giving the fire a terrible stir-up in his 
way out, and turning back to inform me 
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that the dinner-hour was seven pre- 
on 
* It was a mild, bright afternoon, quite 
warm for the end of an English Septem- 
ber; and with a fire in the room, and a 
soft sunshine pouring in at the windows, 
a seat by the open casement was far from 
disagreeable. I passed the time till the 
sun set, looking out on the park. Hill 
and valley lay between my eye and the 
horizon; sheep fed in picturesque flocks; 
and small fallow deer grazed near them ; 
the trees were planted, and the distant 
forest shaped by the hand of taste; and 
broad and beautiful as was the expanse 
taken in by the eye, it was evidently one 
princely possession. A mile from the 
Castle wall, the shaven sward extended 
in a carpet of velvet softness, as bright as 
emerald, studded by the clumps of shrub- 
bery, like flowers wrought elegantly on 
tapestry; and across it bounded occa- 
sioually a hare, and the pheasants fed 
undisturbed near the thickets, or a lady 
with flowing riding-dress and flaunting 
feather, dashed into sight upon her fleet 
blood palfrey, and was lost the next 
moment in the woods, or a boy put his 
pony to its mettle up the ascent, or a 
game-keeper idled into sight with his gun 
in the hollow of his arm, and his hounds 
at his heels—and all this little world of 
enjoyment and luxury and beauty lay 
in the hand of one man, and was created 
by his wealth in these northern wilds 
of Scotland, a day’s journey almost 
from the possession of another human 
being! I never realized so forcibly the 
splendid results of wealth and primo- 
geniture. 

« The sun set in a blaze of fire among 
the pointed firs crowning the hills, and 
by the occasional prance of a horse’s feet 
on the gravel, and the roll of rapid 
wheels, and now and then a gay laugh 
and merry voices, the different parties 
were returning to the Castle. Soon 
after, a loud gong sounded through the 
gallery, the signal to dress, and I left my 
musing occupation unwillingly, to make 
my toilet for an appearance in a formid- 
able circle of titled aristocrats, not one 
of whom I had ever seen, the Duke 
himeelf a stranger to me, except through 
the kind letter of invitation lying upon 
the table. 

«1 was sitting by the fire, imagining 
forms and faces for the different persons 
who had been named to me, when there 
was a knock at the door, and a tall, 
white-haired gentleman, of noble physi- 
ognomy, but singularly cordial in, 
entered, with a broad red ribband across 
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his breast, and welcomed me most hear- 
tily to the Castle. The gong sounded 
at the next moment, and, in our way 
down, he named over his other guests, 
and prepared me in a measure for the 
introductions which followed. The 
drawing-room was erowded like a soirée. 
The Duchess, a tall and very handsome 
woman, with a smile of the most winning 
sweetness, received me at the door, and I 
was presented successively to every per- 
son present. Diuner was announced im- 
mediately, and the difficult question of 
precedence being sooner settled than I 
had ever seen it before in so large a party, 
we passed through files of servants to the 
dining-room.” 


The dinner passed off without any- 
thing very remarkable. Mr. Willis 
fills up the interval with a dissertation 
on the beauty of the females of the 
English aristocracy— 

** The band ceased playing when the 
ladies left the table; the gentlemen 
closed up, conversation assumed a mer- 
rier cast, coffee and liqueurs were brought 
in, when the wines began to be circulated 
more slowly; and at eleven, there was 
a general move to the drawing-room. 
Cards, tea, and music, filled up the time 
till twelve, and then the ladies took their 
departure, and the gentlemen sat down 
to supper. I got to bed somewhere about 
two o’clock ; and thus ended an evening, 
which I had anticipated as stiff and em- 
barrassing, but which is marked in my 
tablets as one of the most social and 
kindly I have had the good fortune to 
record on my travels,” 


Mr. Willis appears to have had 
some most comical notions with respect 
to the nature of lords and ladies— 
he is quite astonished at finding that 
dukes and earls eat their breakfast like 
other people— 


“I arose late on the first morning 
after my arrival. at G—— Castle, and 
found the large party already assembled 
about the breakfast table. I was 
struck on entering with the different 
air of the room. The deep win- 
dows, opening out upon the park, 
had the effect of sombre landscapes in 
oaken frames; the troops of liveried 
servants, the glitter of plate, the music, 
that had contributed to the splendour of 
the scene the night before, were gone ; 
the duke sat laughing at the head of the 
table, with a newspaper in his hand, 
dressed in a coarse shooting-jacket and 
coloured cravat; the duchess was in a 
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plain morning-dress and cap of the sim- 
plest churacter; and the high-born 
women about the table, whom I had 
left glittering with jewels and dressed in 
all the attractions of fashion, appeared 
with the simplest coiffure and a toilet of 
studied plainness. The ten or twelve 
noblemen present were engrossed with 
their letters or newspapers over tea and 
toast; and in them, perhaps, the trans- 
formation was still greater. The soigné 
man of fashion of the night before; 
faultless in costume and distinguished in 
his appearance—in the tull force of the 
term—was enveloped now in a coat of 
fustian, with a coarse waistcoat of plaid, 
a gingham cravat, and hob-nuiled shoes, 
(for shooting,) and in place of the gay 
hilarity of the supper-table, wore a face 
of calm indifference, and eat his break- 
fast and read the paper in a rarely broken 
silence. I wondered, as I looked about 
me, what would be the impression of 
many people in my own country, could 
they look in upon that plain party, aware 
that it was composed of the proudest 
nobility and the highest fashion of Eng- 
land.” 





We must have done with Mr. Willis’s 
description of Gordon Castle. His great 
astonishment appears to be, that he 
felt himself quite at home—amusingly 
enough he considers this to be a pe- 
culiarity of Scotch hospitality. 

While in London, Mr. Willis became 
acquainted with lady Blessington. 
Count D’Orsay appears to have 
amused himself by quizzing Mr. 
Willis by « professed admiration for 
the national air of Yankee Doodle ; 
and poor Willis most innocently re- 
peats the quiz. He had the honour 
of dining with her Ladyship, and 
met Tommy Moore—we suspect that 
Tommy would be better pleased that 
he had not spoken quite so freely upon 
the occasion. 


“I was at Lady B ’s at eight. 
M had not arrived, but the other 
persons of the party—a Russian count, 
who spoke all the languages of Europe 
as well as his own; a Roman banker, 
whose dynasty is more powerful than the 
pope’s; a clever English nobleman, and 
the ‘observed of all observers,’ Count 
p’o , stood in the window upon the 
park, killing, as they might, the melan- 
choly twilight half hour preceding dinner, 

««Mr. M cried the footman at 
the bottom of the staircase. ‘* Mr. 
M " cried the footman at the 
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stumbling over an an ottoman between 
his near-sightedness and the darkness of 
the room, entered the poet. Half a glance 
tells you that he is at home on a carpet. 
Sliding his little feet up to Lady B ‘ 
he made his compliments with a gaiety 
and an ease combined with a kind of 
worshipping deference that was worthy 
of a prime-minister at the court of love. 
With the gentlemen, all of whom he 
knew, he bad the frank, merry manner 
of a confident favourite, and he was 
greeted like one. He went from one to 
the other, straining back his head to look 
up at them, (for, singularly enough, 
every gentleman in the room was six 
feet high and upward,) and to every one 
he said something which, from any one 
else, would have seemed peculiarly feli- 
citous, but which fell from his lips as if 
his breath was not more spontaneous. 


« Dinner was announced, the Russian 
handed down ‘miladi,’ and 1 tound 
myself seated opposite M » with a 
blaze of light on his Bacchus head, 
and the mirrors with which the superb 
octagonal room is pannelled reflecting 
every motion. To see him only at 
table, you would not think him a small 
man. His principal length is in his 
body, and his head and shoulders are those 
of a much larger person. Consequently 
he sits tall, and with the peculiar erect- 
ness of head and neck, his diminutive- 
ness disappears. 

« O'C was mentioned. 


«¢ Heis a powerful creature,’ said M——; 
‘but his eloquence has done great harm 
both to England and Ireland. There is 
nothing so powerful as oratory. The 
faculty of * thinking on his legs’ is a tre- 
mendous engine in the hands of any man. 
There is an undue admiration for this 
fuculty, and a sway permitted to it, which 
was always more dangerous toa country 
than any thing else. Lord A isa 
wonderful instance of what a man 
may do without talking. There is a 
general confidence in him—a universal 
belief in his honesty, which serves him 
instead. P— is a fine speaker, but, 
admirable as he had been as an opposi- 
tionist, he failed when he came to lead 
the House. O’C. would be irresis- 
tible, were it not for the two blots on his 
character—the contributions in Ireland 
for his support, and his refusal to give 
satisfaction to the man he is still willing 
to attack, They may say what they 
will of duelling : it is the great preserver 
of the decencies of society. The old 
school, which made a man responsible for 
his words, was the better. I must confess 
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I think so. Then, in O’C "s case, 
he had not made his vow against duelling 
when P— challenged him. He accepted 
the challenge, and P— went to Dover on his 
way to France, where they were to meet ; 
and O'C pleaded his wife’s illness, 
and delayed till the law interfered. Some 
other Irish patriot, about the same time, 
refused a challenge on account of the 
illness of his daughter, and one of the 
Dublin wits made a good epigram on the 
two: 








* Some men, with a horror of slaughter, 

Improve on the Scripture command, 
And ‘ honour their ’—wife and daughter— 
* That their days may be long in the land.’ 


«“ Talking of Grattan, is it not wonder- 
ful that, with all the agitation in Ireland, 
we have had no such men since his time? 
Look at the Irish newspapers—the whole 
country in convulsion—people’s lives, 
fortunes, and religion at stake, and 
not a gleam of talent from one year’s 
end to the other. It is natural for sparks 
to be struck out in a time of violence like 
this—but Ireland, for all that is worth 
living for, is dead! You can scarcely 
reckon S of the calibre of her spirits 
of old, and O’C. » with all his faults, 
stands ‘alone in his glory.’ ” 


With this we may conclude our 
notice of these volumes. They are not 
such as from choice we would have 
been inclined to bring before the notice 
of our readers. The actuating spirit 
‘of Mr: Willis appears to be a silly per- 
sonal enmity to Mtr. Lockhart ; and to 
gratify this, he does not scruple to 
make himself ridiculous. A few words 
of Professor Wilson, delivered over 
the breakfast table to Mr. Willis, and 
most probably misreported, at all 
events reported by his honorable guest, 
appear to give him a great triumph 
over his enemy. They contain nothing 
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discreditable either to the professor 
or his friend—nothing but a few, we 
must add just, animadversions upon an 
article which, ‘it appears, Lockhart 
never wrote. It is not, however, our 
intention to intermeddle in any literary 
controversy upon the subject. We cer- 
tainly felt, and do feel, that poor Hogg 
was harshly dealt with in the paper 
alluded to. “The Shepherd” has since 
passed away for ever from the scene 
of literary warfare, and while we say 
fervently, “ peace be with his ashes,” 
we will not raise the din of contention 
over his grave. Still less does Mr. 
Lockhart .need our defence; Mr. 
Willis’ attack can do him very little 
harm. With his peculiar knack of 
blundering, he charges Mr. Lockhart 
with all the sins, or supposed sins, of 
the ‘ Quarterly’ for the last twenty 
years!! But it did not require even 
this exhibition of gross ignorance to 
neutralize the malice of his attacks. 
That the editor of the ‘ Quarterly 
Review’ is “the most unprincipled 
critic of the age,” is a bold assertion 
that will be believed by no person, and 
laughed at by all, except the fools and 
pretenders who have come under his 
powerful and manly chastisement. 
There is certainly no periodical to 
which the purity of English literature 
owes so much—we confidently believe 
none in which the general tone of 
criticism is more impartial—certainl 
none in which it is more able. It 
is, perhaps, the highest honour that 
can be paid to any literary man to say, 
that the ‘ Review’ has lost nothing in 
character or vigour since its manage- 
ment passed into the hands of Mr. 
Lockhart from those of its late unre- 
leuting, but powerful editor, 





When the friar’s hymn was ended, 
and the block of granite settled in its 
bed, garlands of flowers were strewn 
upon the spot, and a loud flourish of 
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Next night their usual entertainment Turlogh resumed his wonted seat by 


awaited the captive princes, and, assoon the red embers, and took up the thread 
as the warden and his men withdrew, 


ROSABEL OF ROSS.—PART II, 


of his story. 





trumpets announced to the assembled 
multitude that the first stone of the walls 
of Ross was laid. On this, amid loud 
huzzas, the labourers from end to end 
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of the line of operations simultaneously 
struck their several implements into the 
soil, and the work of digging out the fosse 
commenced. All was now activity and 
bustle ; the earth shook far and wide to 
the strokes of crow and pickaxe; the 
loosened clay flew from innumerable 
shovels; the straining of tackles and 
levers, and the driving of iron wedges, 
sounded from the rocky excavation ; 
songs, laughter, and shouts of encou- 
ragement and good-will mingled with 
the clatter of spades and the ringing of 
sledge-hammers ; the citizens, fresh from 
their morning’s holiday, and free to cease 
their voluntary labour at pleasure, put 
forth their strength with hearty emula- 
tion, and the field resounded ; while 
from the heaps of lime prepared on 
every side, now swelling and bubbling 
under the hissing torrents poured upon 
them from a hundred buckets, rose the 
white smoke in driving volumes that 
eddied round the throng, and mounted 
into the pure atmosphere, like the steam 
of so many separate sacrifices. 

In the midst of this brilliant and ani- 
mated scene a procession was seen 
emerging from the central maltitude, 
that at once hushed the tumult and at- 
tracted all eyes. It was the band of 
ladies, who now in turn had undertaken 
the office of encouragement. Proceed- 
ing in a glittering troop along the edge 
‘of the shallow trench already excavated, 
they sang, as they went, a carol prepared 
for the occasion, in which, while they 
lamented their inability to render assis- 
tance in the work, they undertook to 
secure the happiness of the hearths 
which the walls were destined to defend. 

As they sang, the damsels scattered 
flowers, and the matrons bestowed 
smiles and glances of approval, and 
when the carol was concluded, there 
burst forth such a shout of delight as 
awakened the echoes on all the banks of 
the astonished Barrow. And now, the 
gay band breaking up, the ladies dis- 
persed themselves along the line, some 
with their mimic implements, making as 
if they would have taken part in the toil 
to which others animated the labourers 
by their presence only. Of the latter 
class was the bounteous foundress of the 
work herself, who, with the Lady Anna, 
and her attendant damsels, stood cheer- 
ing the labours of the merchants at the 
head of the line. The worthy citizens, 
incited by the presence of patrons so 
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distinguished, dug and shovelled with 
emulous good will, and though, for the 
most part, scant of breath, and some- 
what over-corpulent for exertion so 
laborious, they failed not to succeed in 
earning all due encomium. The friars 
now had also dispersed, and scattered 
themselves through the various bands, 
where they were already busily em- 
ve in their unwonted avocations ; 
and two individuals in the garb of the 
brotherhood had taken their places 
with the toiling drapiers. Their cowls 
were drawn down so as to conceal their 
countenances, and they encouraged the 
labours of their companions solely by 
example; delving on in silence, but 
with an energy that put to shame the 
utmost efforts of their imitators. Both 
were young, if the observer might judge 
of age by the freedom and elasticity of 
their movements, or the sinewy vigour 
of the limbs, occasionally displayed 
under their blue frocks, as they stooped 
or strode about in the prosecution of 
their work. “By my hand, a lusty 
friar!” exclaimed a bystander, addres- 
sing one of the panting merchants who 
had just ceased his useless toil to gaze 
in admiration on the latter of the two. 
The monk, with an iron crow which he 
had snatched from the hands of one of 
the labourers, was heaving at a huge 
mass of rock that had hitherto obstruct- 
ed the work of excavation. 

“A lusty friar, by my faith, Master 
Nickol,” replied the dealer so addressed ; 
“see how he stretches himself to the 
work till the stiff iron springs under 
him.” 

“ By’r lady, itis a stout jack priest ; 
I did not think there was so proper a 
man of his hands atnong the brother- 
hood,” again observed the enquirer ; 
“holy St. Austin, see how he makes 
the rock shake at every prize !—which 
of the brothers is he, think you ? or why 
should he come hither cowled to the 
eyes, like a man afraid to show his 
face among his neighbours?” “It is 
Friar John, the cellarer, if I mistake 
not,” replied the merchant; “I could 
not make him out till now ; but now I 
see clearly it is he and no other, and he 
comes in this disguise because the Prior 
has forbidden him to leave the cloisters 
for a week, as a penance for his being 
caught kissing the widow Styles’s daugh- 
ter ere yesternight in the churchyard.” 

“The Prior must take heed, or his 
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fraternity will shortly be in no good 
repute among us,” observed the other. 

“ He will not need to wait,” rejoined 
the merehant ; “they are in a grievous 
ill odour with the town already.” 

“I doubt it not, [ doubt it not,” re- 
plied the first speaker; “they are 
waxing fat and lazy.” 

“ Worse, sir; worse than that: hark 
ye in your ear: hast heard of nothing 
amiss In the family of Master Medlicot ?” 

* Something amiss there must be, 
indeed,” replied Master Nickol; “ for 
my murrey-coloured trunk hose, which 
I sent to him for some repairs a week 
since, were returned to me this morning 
all patched and basted most ridiculously ; 
—turned inside out and wrong side fore- 
most ; villainously disfigured I do assure 

ou.” 

’ “ Little wonder, neighbour; little 
wonder. Between you and me, enough 
has happened to Master Medlicot to 
turn the brain of a wiser man. I pity 
him most heartily. ‘They say his wife’s 
misconduct has well nigh driven the poor 
tailor mad.” 

“ Dog on it! Dame Medlicot’s mis- 
conduct! and did you say with a 
monk ?” 

“ Friar Mungo, sir, is the man; the 
ease is to be brought before the Prior 
to-morrow.” 

* Strange that I have not been told 
of this before: but we have been so 
long thinking of the work in hands, 
that in truth I have heard of little else 
for these two days. And so you tell 
me Brother Mungo is to be unfrocked ; 
my curse upon the incontinent knave! 
what is to become of us, sir, if such 
doings be not put a speedy stop to? 
I vow to St. Jude and St. Victor, that 
the very thought of it makes my hair 
standon end! Why, sir, [have a wife 
and four daughters” 

“ By the hand of my body, it is a 
state of things that must not be permit- 
ted to exist! Down with their monas- 
tery, turret and tower, say I, rather 
than have a hive of shaven profligates 
at our doors.” 

“ Hush, neighbour,” whispered ano- 
ther citizen standing beside ; “I trust in 
God it is not so bad as that. There are 
many men of nree piety among the 
Crouched Friars. There is the prior 
himself, surely a holy and devout man 
as any in Christendom ; there again is 
Father Edmund, who, though young, 
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is held to be one of the most saintly 
ecclesiastics in the diocese.” 

“ That may be, that may be,” replied 
the other ;” “ but it will not make Mas- 
ter Mungo’s offence a whit the lighter ; 
and, by my hand, now that I look again, 
I think I see that same Edmund whom 
you praise so much, in somewhat sus- 
picious company ; for, if my eyes deceive 
me not, the lower of the two cowled 
brothers of our party is himself and uo 
other.” 

On hearing this Master Nickol wished 
the merchants good day, and withdrew. 

“ 1 would be slow to believe that Fa- 
ther Edmund would keep such company 
at-such a time,” observed the merchant 
who had last joined the conversation, 
as he turned to resume his mattock ; 
“ and yet, by my faith, there is a likeness 
in the carriage and figure of the man ; 
both stand about the same height, as 
nearly as I can judge, and bear them- 
selves with just such a graceful deport- 
ment. I know not what to think of 
this masking and mumming : God send 
that it end in no ill; but I fear little 
good can come of it.” 

Meanwhile the objects of all this cu- 
riosity had won their way to the head 
of the line, where the Lady Rosabel had 
taken her stand, with her fair daughter- 
in-law by her side, Here the exertions 
of the taller of the two at once attracted 
the attention of the benevolent lady. 
“Good father,” said she, “thou wilt 
overheat thyself: I pray thee, leave 
this rough labour to the common work- 
men ; we would not ask one of a gentle 
calling to do more than give an exam- 

le to those who are to come after. 
Good father, lay aside that heavy bar ; 
and do thou, Jenkin,” turning to an 
attendant, “ bring a cup of wine from 
the pavilion ; the holy man must needs 
require refreshment after such unwonted 
toil.” 

“ Benedicta sis, Bantierna,—thut is, 
Domina;” replied a rough, but not un- 
musical voice, from beneath the cowl of 
the tall churchman; “I am a poor 
brother of St. Austin, under vow not to 
show my face to womankind, for nine 
weeks from the feast of St. Kevin of 
Glendaloch, and there are three days 
of my vow unexpired.” 

«Tis a strange vow,” said the good 
lady ; “how camest thou to make it, 
I beseech thee ?” 

“ By reason of a vision that I had,” 
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replied the monk ; “for Saint Kevin 
of the Lakes appeared to me in a 
dream, and told me that my coun- 
tenance would lead me into trouble, as 
it had once happened to himself, unless 
I would consent to hide it from the 
sight of womankind for nine weeks 
from his next festival. St. Kevin, as 
is known to your noble ladyship, would 
have seempokcanth tribulation if he had 
followed a like precaution.” 

“Truly it is a charitable vow,” said 
one of the lady’s attendants, smiling ; 
“and thy brother, good father, is he 
also so dangerously handsome as to be 
obliged to hide his beauties, lest 
enamoured damsels should pursue him 
to the rocks and caves ?” 

The monk paused for a moment, as 
if at a loss for a reply, and those who 
observed him closely might have seen 
his frock heave upon his ample chest 
as he stood, but whether it was with 
suppressed emotion or with stifled 
Jaughter appeared more than doubtful. 

Lady Rosabel repeated the ques- 
tion. He was evidently in great per- 
vlexity. “My brother, Bantierna ?” 
a said. “Is it the Tierna—that is, 
is it Brother Raymond you mean ?” 

“ The same, good father: he who 
was with thee even now. I see him 
here no longer.” 

“ Dar n’anim,” muttered the seeming 
monk in Irish, “now is my time to 
play my part like a true man!” Then 
turning boldly to the lady, he said, in 
English, “Glory to God, and the 
blessed Kevin of Glendalough! 
Brother Raymond, whom your noble 
ladyship has asked for, is under vow 
too—devotus est—ahem !” and he began 
to cross himself with great assiduity. 

“Friend,” said the good lady, in 
some surprise, I fear thou hast been 
but indifferently instructed in thine 
office : it is customary, in making the 
blessed sign of our redemption to 
begin from the brow.” 

“ Confiteor, confiteor,” cried the re- 
buked monk; “I do confess it, 
honored madam ; but the presence in 
which I stand has put confusion on 
me ; for, blessed be this holy day and 
hour, I am in forgetfulness of every 
thing but these noble deeds of gene- 
rosity that have been done by the 
branch of bounty and the true stem of 
nobility and liberality before me! My 
brother, Bantierna?—truly, as I said, 
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he is under vow in regard of a vision 
which he had on the self-same night 
with myself. He was walking, if it 
please your honourable ladyship, in 
the cloisters an hour after vespers, 
when the blessed Kevin of Glenda- 
lough”—— 

“ Nay, nay, this is some impostor 
surely,” said the lady turning awa 
overwhelmed with his volubility ; “ he 
is more like an Jrish masker than a 
brother of the Crouched Friars. Where 
is the Lady Anna?” But all were 
astonished, on turning from the cowled 
speaker who had kept their attention 
occupied till now. to see that the 
Lady Anna had withdrawn to a little 
distance with his companion, and was 
seemingly engaged in a most earnest 
conversation with him. The moment the 
eyes of the party were turned on them, 
the cowled stranger drew back, and 
Lady Anna, who appeared to have lis- 
tened with reluctance and displeasure to 
his last words, came hurriedly towards 
her friends. She was pale, and in 
great agitation. Alarmed and dis- 
a the aged lady turned to meet 
er daughter-in-law. “ What has the 
wretch said to distress my child?” 
she inquired, taking her by the hand. 
“ But sweet Virgin!” she exclaimed in 
the same breath, “your hand is cold 
as clay—what ails my daughter? Help 
here, help! the Lady Anna swoons!” 
As she spoke, her daughter-in-law sank 
insensible in her arms, and for a mo- 
ment ull was confusion and trepida- 
tion around them. Those who had 
been by, so far, were chiefly female at- 
tendants ; for it was just at this period 
of the day that the scene along the 
line of works was most animated, and 
ull who could assist had crowded to 
the trenches. The ladies who had 
sung the carol were now scattering 
sweetmeats among the workmen, and 
exciting such diversion as attracted 
all who could take a part in the good- 
humoured scramble. It was owing 
to the attention of the men being 
thus occupied that no attempt was 
made on the instant to secure the 
mysterious stranger, whose communi- 
cation had so unhappily interrupted 
the festivities of the morning. There 
would have been little seeming diffi- 
culty in effecting this, had any one 
been by to carry the first commands 
of Lady Rosabel into execution, for 
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the stranger no sooner beheld the 
effect of his indiscretion than he flew 
back to the fainting Jady’s side, to 
aid in her recovery, although assailed 
on all hands by cries from the female 
attendants of “Seize him! seize him! 
he is no monk; he has a beard on 
his upper lip—I see it under his 
cowl—seize him !” 

“Let both be secured,” exclaimed 
Lady Rosabel, as she kuelt supporting 
her daughter’s head, in piteous pertur- 
bation. “ Where are my men? Oh! 
bring water, bring water quick, or my 
child will perish! Jenkin and Stephen, 
where are ye? will ye let the im- 
postors escape? secure them both I 
entreat you.” 

By this the alarm had spread, and 
serving men and citizens came running 
up from every side ; but such was the 
noise and confusion of their enquiries, 
that it was some time before any clear 
directions could be given. Meanwhile, 
the causer of all the hubbub had stood 
irresolute, now turning with gestures of 
despair towards the swooning lady, and 
anon handling under his frock as if he 
felt there for some weapon in medita- 
tion of defence; while his companion, 
who had at first made his own escape, 
but was now returned, and seemed de- 
termined to share the other's fortunes, 
stood plucking him by the sleeve, and 
apparently urging him by every means 
in his power to come away. ‘Twice he 
seemed to have succeeded, and both 
withdrew a few steps from the spot, but 
twice the younger man returned in spite 
of all his companion’s solicitations : at 
last, when the commands of the Lady 
Rosabel were repeated from mouth to 
mouth, and “seize them both !” was the 
ery on all hands, the taller churchman 
laid hold of his companion by the arm 
and dragged him away by main force. 
Had he delayed a minute longer, both 
must have been taken; as it was, no 
one had ventured to lay hands on 
either, and a few steps carried them 
into the heart of the multitude, where, 
amid the confusion of the moment, 
they were compuratively secure. They 
threaded the crowd in silence, and the 
reluctance of the younger giving way 
as he left the immediate scene of his 
fascination, their steps became quicker 
as they went. They took their course 
by tacit consent towards the country, 
leaving the shelter of the crowd, where 
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a thick orchard, which abutted on the 
line of operations, enabled them to 
withdraw from the throng unnoticed. 
Hence, by a green lane, they made 
their way in safety to the woods beyond, 
where, perceiving that they were not 
pursued, they abated something of 
their speed, and the taller of the two 
thus addressed his companion :—* Dar 
Phadring, tierna, we are well out of it! 
If your nobleness had staid a minute 
longer, it would have been a black day 
for Ossory.” 

* Donnell,” was the desponding reply, 
“Tam ruined—I am lost !” 

“Staff of Patrick, tierna! what has 
put this despair upon you ?” replied his 
companion, in whom, doubtless, Donnell 
of the Tongues has been already recog- 
nized. “The young branch of beauty 
is only in a faint—a sprinkling of spring 
water will bring her to again.” 

“No, Donnell, nothing can ever 
restore her to me,” replied the dis- 
guised chieftain. 

“Why, tierna, her eyes were open- 
ing as we cume away; we'd have seen 
the smile upon her red lips if we could 
have waited but another minute.” 

* Donnell, Donnell, she is married ; 
she showed me the ring of the churl 
upon her finger !” 

“Chorp an Chriost ” 

“ Married searce a month.” 

“ And the boddagh bridegroom ?” 

“A churl, a churl !—has left her to 
gather gold upon the seas already.” 

“ My curse upon the son of a hog! 
And your nobleness heard this from 
her own lips ?” 

“From her own lips, Donnell,” re- 
plied the chieftain; then added, in a 
tone of deep despondency, “Mo vrone / 
she will never open these lips to me 
again !” 

He sighed bitterly, and neither spoke 
for some time. At length Donnell 
broke the silence. “ Ah, tierna, had 
you only heard how I discoursed the 
bountiful old lady! But my Latin 
failed me, and I forgot my second 
vision, or I should have kept her em- 
ployed for an hour for your sake.” 

“I heard enough, Donnell] ; I wish 
to God I had not heard so much !” 
“Your nobleness gave her 

tokens ?” 

“I did: it was the first thing I told 
her, that her people had sent her her 
mother’s jewels. She knew the string 
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of pearls at a glance, though she must 
have been but a child when she saw 
it last; and oh! Donnell, if you had 
seen how the teats rolled down her 
cheeks when she took her mother’s old 
silver bodkin into her hands. She did 
not know who I was then; I wish now 
I had never told her: but after I had 
given her the jewels, she would have 
offered me gold for the service, and 
then I told her who I was, and why | 
came in that disguise. I repented 
having discovered myself the moment 
after, for it only filled her with concern 
for my safety ; for she told me, what 
you will scarce believe, that it was on 
account, as they said, of my lifting a 
prey out of the shop of one of their 
citizens that the people of the town 
were building these great works. we 
saw them busied at to-day: can she 
mean the quarrel we had with the 
foolish fashioner last Monday ?” 

“ Doubtless, tierna ; I hear the loss 
of his mantle assigned as the chief 
motive for the undertaking.” 

Macgillpatrick—for it was himself— 
smiled for a moment at the absurdity 
of the idea; but his features again re- 
lapsed into seriousness as he proceeded. 
“ Well, Donnell, after I told her who I 
was, I began to speak on my own 
behalf: I hardly know what I said ; 
but it was enough to make it necessary 
for her to show me the token on her 
finger. My curse, black and heavy, on 
the goldsmith that made it, and the 
priest that blessed it, and the churl that 
placed it where it is !—my curse, bitter 
and hot, upon the day and hour that 
saw her made the bride of another! 
I never saw the lady I could love en- 
tirely till I saw her. By the head of 
my father, if I had known that she was 
one of our race when I first saw her 
on the bridge, I would have lifted such 
a prey as had given these cowards a 
pretext for cooping up their town that 
should have been heard of while stone 
and lime would hold together! and it 
is for fear of me the porkers are walling 
in their town. Poor churls! they little 
know what brings me to their gates. 
It would be seldom they should need 
to look for me in their streets, if I had 
but the rose of Ross blooming in the 
woods of my father’s country. Righ 
na Nul! give me but Anna Ni Connor, 
and let them wall their warehouses to 
the moon !” 


“And why not give the churls a 
reason for their labour now, as well as 
on Monday last, tierna ?” 

“ How mean you, Donnell ?” 

“TI have been considering, tierna, 
that it might be possible by a sudden 
— to lift the prey you spoke of 
still.” 

“To bear her off by force? No, 
Donnell ; I cannot think of that now. 
She has told me with her own lips that 
she is the wife of another. I cannot 
act now as I might have done while I 
truly thought her an unmarried damsel.” 

“ Then lift the boddagh of a bride- 
groom ; we could keep him in Ossory 
till he would be glad to sue for a 
divorce.”’ 

“No, Donnell; I can never barm 
her or her's.” 

“Then, by my hand, I cannot see 
that we have anything for it, but to 
return the way we came, and tell the 
Kinel Connor that we left their 
daughter in good health among her 
friends.” 

“ Mo malacht !” 

“ It is a hard case, go devin.” 

“ May the churl go to the bottom! she 
cannot love the man who would leave 
her, and they scarce wed a month !” 

“ A knife in his throat for a covetous 
clown !—may he sink, I pray God and 
the saints most fervently! for a churl 
without a heart he must be, to leave the 
coolun of the Curls at such a time 
for the love of anything else in the 
world !— Who is he, the son of an un- 
fortunate father, that I may know his 
name to curse him by ?” 

“One of the Mac-an-Bantierna’s— 
Gilbert of the Galleys himself.” 

“ Aboo / 1 know the man : "tis Gibby- 
na-lung, whom 1 have often heard of 
when at Dunbrody, with your noble- 
ness’s uncle, the abbot ; and who told 
your nubleness that he was on the 
seas?” 

“Did we not see his fleet set sail 
last Monday ?” 

“Did I not see him with my own 
eyes, this very day, in the crowd 
below ?” 

“Tt cannot be ; she told me he had 
sailed for Spain.” 

Dar ma@nim ! here is some decep- 
tion ; there is some plot in it; I know 
Gibby-na-lung well, though 1 never 
knew whose son he was till now ; and, 
as sure as I see yourself, tierna, 
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standing before me, I saw him in the 
crowd this day : he was with two others 
whose names [ know not, and the three 
watching us like hawks. He was 
wrapped in a mantle that covered him 
all to the eyes, but I got a sight of 
his face once when the mantle slipped 
down, and a black look he gave us, one 
and all.” 

“Staff of Patrick, can the villain be 
come back to play the spy upon his 
own people ?” 

“If Gibby-na-lung be the man she 
is married to, I tell you the Bantierna 
Anna is under watch and under anger 
that she little knows of ; we ought to 
warn her of it, tierna.” 

“That would look as if we thought 
she had something to conceal, Donnell ; 
but the Bantierna More must be told : 
we must return,” cried Macgillpatrick, 
stopping short. 

“It was my design, at any rate, 
tierna,” replied Donnell, with a grin, 
“to have gone back to the town for an 
hour or two before sunset this evening ; 
there is a colleen dhas that 1 spoke to at 
the works to-day, and she says that if 
1 tap at her garden door in about an 
hour from the present time, she will let 
me in.” 

“ By my hand, Donnell,” cried the 
chief, “ you have lost but little time in 
striking up a truce with the daughters 
of the Englishmen: I suppose you 
meant that I should only keep you 
company, when you talked of lifting a 
prey to-night.” 

“ Why, if the colleen ghal will walk 
the dews with me,” replied Donnell, 
“I would not be ashamed to bring 
her into Ossory, boddagh though her 
father be.” 

“ Well, it is a liberal disposition you 
show, Donnell, and deserves success,” 
said Macgillpatrick, with a smile ; “ but 
alas, how can I stand here jesting 
about other courtships, when my own 
hopes are withered for ever ; and when 
the only lady I ever loved is in sorrow 
and in danger ?—Donnell, it is idle to 
talk, 1 must see her! I cannot live 
without her! he is a churl unworthy 
of a wife that has robbed me of her !— 
Pull down your cowl then, son of a 
fortunate father, and come what may 
we will go back and see it out !” 

“ Gear-laidir-aboo!—spoken like a 
true ehild of the merry mansions!” 
exclaimed Donnell in delight, with a 
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resolution which promised such adven- 
ture ; and grasping his crossed staff 
like a hunting-spear, he sprung into the 
air till his friar’s frock fluttered and 
flapped in the breeze halfway up to his 
waist. In pursuance then of this deter- 
mination, and trusting rather to chance 
than to any pre-arranged plan of pro- 
ceeding, the two disguised Irishmen 
returned to the Ross, having taken no 
other precaution for their safety than 
to make a circuit of the high grounds, 
which enabled them to avoid the im- 
mediate scene of their morning’s adven- 
ture as they descended to the town. 

It will now he necessary to revert 
to some important events which had 
taken place in the mean time. Early 
in the morning Master Richard had 
been on the ground, occupied in 
making arrangements for the ap- 
proaching pageant. Those who ob- 
served the activity and interest dis- 
played by the steward in these prepa- 
rations, must have admired the fidelity 
of a servant, who, in his capacity of 
manager, could so zealously forward an 
undertaking of which, as an adviser, 
he had so strongly disapproved. He 
was no longer heard to lament the 
waste of his employer’s money, but on 
the contrary might be seen to take an 
evident pleasure in the grandeur and 
extent of the undertaking ; his eye 
dwelt with placid satisfaction on the 
labouring multitude, and there was a 
conscious pride in his step as he walked 
down the lines, and marked out the 
grand proportions of the work. “My 
honored mistress,” he would say, “has 
let her bounty far exceed the advice of 
her poor servant, but it shall never be 
said that Richard Witherington would 
slacken in the performance of his duty, 
because the work he had to do wus 
undertaken against his poor judgment ; 
so lay the foundations deep and solid, 
my masters, that this may be a lasting 
monument of our good lady’s genero- 
sity, and a work that may secure due 
honor and respect to those who shall 
come after her.” 

Now, it was just after the laying of 
the first stone, as Master Richard 
stood near the great flag-staff, that he 
felt his sleeve plucked, and turning 
round, saw Nickol Davys, soiled and 
out of ‘breath, and bearing all the 
marks of having made a long and rapid 
journey, by his side. 
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“Why, how now, sirrah,” cried 
Master Richard, “what has brought 
you here, instead of attending to 
my—that is, to my good lady’s affairs at 
Fethard? Old Simon Devereux, I 
suppose, is dead at last, and you are 
come open-mouthed to clamour for the 
wardenship of Hook ; but youare late ; 
the post is disposed of.” 

“Is that my thanks ?” cried Davys, 
with a confidence which the steward 
had never seen displayed by him 
before. 

“Thanks for what, sirrah ?” de- 
manded the steward; shew me the 
service first, and we will talk of thanks 
alter.” 

“Do you call it no service to ride 
day and night to bring you this ?” cried 
Nickol, putting a billet into his hands, 

“ Powers of Darkness !—Gilbert on 
the road !—Nickol, man, why did you 
not tell me this sooner?” exclaimed 
the astonished steward, as he read 
“that one of Sir Gilbert’s galleys 
having been damaged in the passage 
down the river, his fleet had put into 
Waterford until the damage should be 
repaired ; while he himself hearing of 
the extraordinary works which were 
said to have been undertaken in his 
absence, was on his way to ascertain 
the truth of the report in person.”— 
“ Nickol,” exclaimed the steward, after 
pondering a moment, when he had con- 
cluded the despatch; “ Nickol,” and 
he drew him aside, “there must be no 
ill-will between us : I was jesting when 
I said the wardenship was disposed of : 
I was only trying you, Nickol: you 
have done me good service, and I will 
give you that reward, and better in 
return ; but tell,me Nickol, which road 
is he coming by? I must out and 
meet him: I say, man, I can serve 
you,” and he grasped his coufede- 
rate’s hand and squeezed it ; “you are 
warden of Hook.—Nickol, I say you are 
warden of Hook ; now tell me is he 
coming by Dunbrody or Ross-berean ?” 

“Why, this is as it ought to be,” said 
Davys, returning the pressure of his 
confederate’s hand ; “this is as it ought 
to be, and I will do you what service a 
mau may. Gilbert is coming by Dun- 
brody ; he rides alone ; 1 passed him 
on the road without letting him see my 
face ; and he thinks at this moment 
that there is not a soul in Ross who 
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dreams of his approach ; he is not more 
than half a mile out of the town.” 

“ We have notime to lose,” said the 
steward ; “and | must meet him on 
the road : here, lend me your mantle ; 
you will find cloaks and slouched hats 
at my house ; bring two of each, and 
meet me ina quarter of an hour at the 
cross-roads : we wil! have need for some 
disguise to carry my design into effect. 
I am your friend; farewell till we 
meet at the place appointed.” So 
saying, Master Richard wrapped him- 
self in the ample mantle which he had 
taken from the arm of his confederate, 
and pulling his hat over his brows, left 
the crowd unobserved. He proceeded 
with rapid steps until he had placed 
the first elevation the road presented, 
between him and the town; then 
folding his arms, and fixing his eyes 
upon the ground, he suddenly altered 
his gait, and loitered forward with all 
the appearance of a man deep sunk in 
meditation. He had not walked far, 
when a horseman appeared spurring 
down the opposite hill. Master Richard 
did not seem to notice his approach : 
with his hands behind his back, and his 
head bent almost on his breast, he pur- 
sued his feigned reverie. The horse- 
man advanced ; the steward did not 
look up till he was almost at his side, 
and when he did raise his eyes, they 
rested for a moment on the countenance 
of Sir Gilbert with a vacant stare. 
“Ha, Richard!” exclaimed the sur- 
prised knight, pulling up as he recog- 
nized him, “do you not know me ?” 

“ Saints of Paradise ! it is Sir Gilbert 
himself!” cried the steward, his fea- 
tures brightening with all the earnest- 
ness of well-feigned astonishment. 

“ Ay, Master Witherington,” replied 
the knight ; “I suppose you counted 
on never seeing me again. These are 
proper doings you have set about the 
moment my back was turned.” 

“Oh, Sir Gilbert,” exclaimed the 
steward, clasping his hands, “I bless 
God that has sent you back so soon! 
It was little thought, indeed, I had of 
meeting you, when I wandered out 
here to hide my eyes from the sight of 
the waste and riot, and the profligate 
vanity of the scene behind these hills! 
Doubtless, my honored master, you 
have heard of this fresh prodigality—I 
take God to witness that I strove 
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against it while I could, but what 
could I do against the flattery of so 
many sychophants ; of what avail was 
one honest man’s advice, against the 
delusions of hundreds of covetous hy- 
pocrites, who are daily and hourly 
preying on my generous mistress’s sub- 
stance ?—but thank heaven that yon 
are come, Sir Gilbert! you will now 
see with your own eyes what I have 
often told you: you will see who they 
are and what they are who are seeking 
to come between your father’s sons and 
their inheritance ; who are coming 
this day between you and your just 
rights; ay, Sir Gilbert, between you 
and your just rights! Forgive me, 
my honoured master, if I speak too 
freely—I am a plain, blunt man ; but 
I cannot think one thing, and say 
another.” 

“Enough said, Richard, enough 
said,” cried the astonished knight, 
whose brow by this was burning with 
shame and indignation; “it is what 
I have suspected all along! it is 
what my easiness and credulity have 
deserved ; but now, by the faces of 
God’s saints, I will put a stop to it, and 
that right speedily !” 

He was about to give the spur once 
more to his jaded horse as he spoke, 
but Master Richard, laying his hand 
upon his bridle, held him back ; “Sweet 
sir, be not so rash, I beseech you,” cried 
he, in accents of entreaty and alarm. 
“ My dear master,” he exclaimed in still 
more supplicating tones, as the enraged 


knight strove to shake himself free of 


his grasp ; “do not, I implore you, yield 
to this sudden passion ; the sight will 
make you forget yourself, if youapproach 
it in this heat of indignation. These 
knaves would be but too glad to have to 
say that you had forgotten what is due 
to your dignity and station. Go not 
forward yet, I entreat you: your arri+ 
val is still unknown to all; your open 
appearance would only be a signal to 
them to concert some scheme for frus- 
trating your just anger.” 

“God's body, sir! what would you 
have me do?” demanded the impatient 
knight. 

Master Richard, relieved from his 
apprehensions, now paused as if to con- 
sider the best course to pursue, and 
after some apparent reflection, replied, 
“ Par Dieu, Sir Gilbert, since you have 
come at this particular point of time, it 
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seemed in my poor judgment most ad- 
visable, both for your own satisfaction, 
and for the quiet righting of these un- 
happy follies, that you should remain, 
for some short time at least, as we say, 
incognito, seeing with your own eyes 
what is going on, and planning consi- 
derately what ere best to be done 
when you shalf think fit to declare 
— but if you ride openly into 

oss in your present temper, I fear 
there will no good come of the disputes 
which must ensue.” 

“1 like your counsel, Richard,” re- 
plied the suspicions knight, after some 
consideration ; “ J like it well, Richard ; 
I should like much to see how some that 
I have in my eye conduct themselves 
while my baek is turned ; but how shall I 
disguise myself?” “ There lies the diffi- 
culty,” said the steward, pondering, or 
seeming to ponder; “but now that I 
think of it,there is one Nickol, a servant 
of the house, a very honest man, who is 
waiting hard by with mantles for the 
use of certain friends of mine, as they 
return from the town. We might, I 
think, with safety, trust him with your 
secret, for the man is a discreet man, 
and trust-worthy.” 

«“ Let us muffle, then, and I will walk 
into the town privately, as you advise,” 
said Sir Gilbert, dismounting. 

“ Good !” thought Master Richard to 
himself, with an inward chuckle. 

Nickol was at his post, and in a few 
minutes the knight and his companions 
were so disguised as to feel no appre- 
hension of being recognised in the 
crowd. The horse being now secured, 
aud their preparations complete, the 
three ascended the heights which con- 
cealed the busy scene described above. 
The anger of Sir Gilbert had somewhat 
cooled during the delay of consultation 
and subsequent arrangements; but no 
sooner did he surmount the hill, and 
behold the extent and grandeur of the 
works undertaken, as he considered, at 
his own and his brother's expense, than 
it blazed up in tenfold fury. “ Powers 
of hell !” he shouted, when the spectacle 
first burst on his dazzled eyes, “ what is 
this that I see? have we hired the la- 
bourers of all Leinster ? is it a new city 
we have undertaken to build from the 
ground ?—death and perdition, Richard, 
all our substance would not support this 
prodigality a month !” 

« Be patient, honored sir,” whispered 
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the steward ; “your anger will betray 
you, if you let it break forth so loudly.” 

* Who could control his anger under 
such robbery ¢” demanded the enraged 
knight; “by my father’s beard, if [ find 
that thisspoliation has been begun at the 
suggestion of these scheming friars, [ 
shall make a clearance in their cloisters 
such as had not been heard of since the 
pagan times !” 

“Oh, honored sir, do not threaten 
violence against the clergy,” again 
whispered the politic steward. 

“ Violence!” repeated Sir Gilbert, 
vehemently ; “only let me catch the 
hypocritical scoundrels interfering in 
the disposal of my substance, and we 
shall see whether their frocks be proof 
against my porters’ staves !” 

“Qh, sir, repress your indignation, 
as you would escape discovery,” urged 
the steward once again; “ we are now 
approaching the place occupied by my 
honored mistress herself.” 

“ Ay, there | see the credulous old 
woman, surrounded by her plugderers,” 
cried Sir Gilbert bitterly ; but suddenly 
changing his tone of loud indignation 
for one of deep wrath and ill-concealed 
alarm, he exclaimed in accents that 
made his companion start, “ Ha! by my 
father’s bones! is it thus she is em- 
Ee in my absence? Go down and 
earn without delay the names of the 
friars talking with the Lady Rosabel, 
and ber daughter-in-law.” Nickol Da- 
vys went on the prescribed mission, 
and left Sir Gilbert breathing hard, ana 
grasping the arm of Master Richard 
with convulsive violence. The success 
of the designing emissary has been 
already stated, and on his return he 
failed not to exaggerate the account he 
had received of the immorality of the 
cellarer, for whom, it will be recollected, 
the taller of the seeming monks had 
been mistaken. Master Richard now 
expected to have heard a burst of rage 
more furious than any to which his 
victim had yet given utterance, but the 
knight concealed whatever feelings the 
intelligence excited, and turned sud- 
denly away in silence. .The observant 
steward, however, remarked with secret 
exultation, that the flush of anger which 
had hitherto suffused his countenance, 
was as suddenly chased by a ghastly 
yvaleness on the cheeks, and a livid 

lackness about the brow, that told of 
the awakening of other passions more 
terrible than any that had yet agitated 
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his breast. When Sir Gilbert turned 
away, he seemed to have no other object 
than to withdraw his eyes from a sight 
which he felt dangerous to the pride 
which prompts every man to conceal 
the suspicion of his own shame ; but he 
had not taken more thana few steps when 
he stopped short, and looked round 
again. It was just as Macgillpatrick 
handed the trinkets to Lady Anna. 
The eyes of the knight enlarged as he 
beheld theact. The recollection, how- 
ever, that any passion he now exhibited 
would be set down to feelings which no 
man would willingly betray, enabled 
him again to stifle all further expression 
of emotion, and he once more turned 
abruptly away, and walked in silence 
towards the town, A single glance of 
intelligence was exchanged between 
the steward and the new warden of 
Hook, as they turned to accompany 
him; and notwithstanding the exertion 
of Sir Gilbert to conceal his feelings, 
the eye of either worthy said, “he has 
it,”as plainly as eyescould speak. They 
proceeded in silence for some minutes ; 
at last the knight demanded abruptly, 
“ What said you they called that com- 
panion of the lewd cellarer ?” 

“ Father Edmund, please your noble- 
ness.” 

« What, the adviser of the works ?” 

“ Yes, please your nobleness, it was 
at his instance also that my lady mis- 
tress founded the hospital and free 
school, last year,” replied Nickol. 

“He is now her ladyship’s head 
almoner,” added Master Richard ; “he 
dispenses all the charities which for- 
merly passed through my own hands ; 
but, so that the poor are benefited, why 
should I complain? and yet”—but 
he was interrupted by the knight again 
demanding, 

“You are sure it was Father Ed- 
mund?” 

“ Please your nobleness, quite sure.” 

“ Richard,” said the knight, after a 
further pause, “1 would be private here 
to-day: 1 mean to take your counsel, 
and remain incognito till my brothers 
can come up from Waterford. I will 
need a trusty messenger to carry a letter 
to Sir Philip without delay.” 

“TI can procure all that your noble- 
ness desires,” replied the steward. “In 
my own chamber you will be free from 
alll observation, and a trusty messenger 
shall await your orders at any hour 
from the present time to midnight.” 
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“It is well,” said the knight ; “ but 
how are we to gain your chamber, 
Master Witherington, unnoticed ?” 

“ The town is well nigh empty,” re- 
plied the steward ; “ and I have the key 
of the postern at my girdle.” 

The town, as Master Richard had 
led them to expect, seemed almost 
totally deserted, and they passed the 
suburb leading to the mansion of the 
Lady Rosabel unnoticed. As they 
entered on the long and narrow lane, 
however, which led by the rere of the 
building to the postern alluded to by 
the steward, they saw before them a 
solitary figure wandering up and down 
between the high dead walls, with un- 
equal steps, and an air so unsettled 
and perturbed, that it looked liker a 
ghost caught in the day-light than a 
dweller in a town of living men. Who- 
ever he was, he seemed not to observe 
the approach of the intruders, but after 
wandering vaguely about for a few 
minutes, turned his face in the direc- 
tion of the river, and disappeared by 
a bend of the lane. Busy with his 
own thoughts, Sir Gilbert scarce ob- 
served the lonely being before him ; 
but the quick eye of the steward re- 
cognised him at a glance. “’Tis 


Master Medlicot,” he said, addressing 
Nickol, in a whisper loud enough to 
reach the ears of the knight, “ Poor 
man! he is sore distraught; ‘twere 
charity to follow him, and see that he 


does himself no harm: I do not like 
his wandering about the river alone— 
who knows but in his wretched state 
of mind he may attempt to make away 
with himself?” 

“ What say you?” demanded the 
knight. “ Did you say that any one 
had made away with himself?” 

“Please your nobleness, no; we 
only fear that poor Master Medlicot’s 
misfortune may have unsettled his 
brain.” 

“ What of Master Medlicot? I 
trust no harm has happened to the 
»00r clothier,” said the knight, rousing 
Fimselt from the abstraction in which 
he had been sunk, and evincing con- 
siderable ‘interest in the inquiry. 

“ Alas, sir, he has been shamefully 
ill used,” replied the steward. “I fear 
he will never be able to hold up his 
head again.” 

“ Who has injured him ?” demanded 
the knight. “ Master Medlicot is an 
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honest man, and I will not suffer any 
man to wrong him.” 

“ Alas! Sir Gilbert,” replied the 
steward, in accents of deep commisera- 
tion, “his is a wrong that can never 
be redressed : his domestic peace has 
been destroyed by one of these profli- 
gate friars that are filling the town 
with riot and licentiousness. Dame 
Medlicot, it is true, was always a vain 
and an indiscreet woman, and often has 
her husband been warned of her fami- 
liarity with monks and idle com- 
panions ; but” 

“ By the faces of the saints, this is 
more than I expected!” exclaimed 
Sir Gilbert, vehemently interrupting 
him, although he seemed to speak 
aloud almost unconsciously ; then his 
smothered rage burst out in violent 
invectives : “ the licentious hypocrites! 
the lewd sycophants! the profligate 
and wasteful flatterers! Is it come 
to this? Is our substance to be con- 
sumed in wanton riot? Is our labour 
to be taxed for the support of idle and 
vicious gluttony ? Are our” ; but 
suddenly checking the unworthy 
thought to which pride forbade that he 
should give utterance, he swallowed 
down his emotion, and demanded, 
“ Which of them, say you, has Master 
Medlicot to thank for his wife’s 
shame ?” 

“ One, indeed, who never did much 
credit to his order,” replied Master 
Richard ; “ Brother Mungo, out of 
Forth, is the man they blame, and 
a filthy fancy he was for any honestly 
reared woman.” 

“ They are all alike, they are all 
alike,” exclaimed the knight, with 
bitter emphasis. “I have seen enough 
today to teach me what they are, and 
what we may expect at their hands if 
they be not curbed in time. Look 
there!—there is a picture of what they 
would fain bring us to!” As he spoke, 
the unhappy clothier was seen return- 
ing towards them, with an air of 
wretchedness in his unsettled gait and 
pale anxious countenance that was 
truly pitiable to look upon. His eyes 
were fixed on vacancy; his hands 
were now clasped before him, and anon 
pressed to his brow, and his knees 
trembled and bent under him at every 
step he took. As he came nearer, 
it was observed, with surprise, that he 
was dripping with water from the 
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skirtsdown, The patty stopped at thé 
sight, and Sir Gilbert, with a shudder 
stood on one side to let him pass, and, 
at the same time, drew his mantle 
closer round his face, lest he should be 
recognised, The poor man did not 
see them till he was within a few 
yards of where they stood; and when 
S did become aware of their pre- 
sence, he stopped and seemed to 
hesitate whether he should not turn 
back, but Master Richard advancing 
with well-feigned compassion, if not, 
perbaps, with real pity, took him by 
the hand. “ Why, Master Medlicot,” 
said he, “ 1 am sorry to see you look- 
ing so ill, man.” 

The unfortunate clothier looked 
wistfully in his face, and, after an 
ineffectual attempt at acknowledging 
his kindness, burst into tears. 

« Come, come, man,” said the steward, 
“you are too lonely here: come to 
me by and by, and we will have a cup 
of wine together, and then we can 
arrange what is best to be done to bring 
your enemy to justice; 1 tell you, man, 
you have friends that will not see 
you wronged.” 

“Oh, Master Richard, I have no 
heart to taste any thing,” said the 
poor man, in a voice sadly broken 
and hoarse from agitation. “I had 
just walked down to the river side to 
be out of the way of the noise and the 
crowd,” he continued, “for my own 
house is but lonely today, and not 
very comfortable to sit in; and you 
see, Master Richard,” glancing down 
at his wet and dripping garments, 
“my hat, as it were, fell into the river, 
and—and—but [ got out safe,” he 
cried with a sudden wildness of man- 
ner; “I got out safe, thanks be to 
God, for I saw my error in time—I 
saw the sin of it, Master Richard! 
Oh, sir, it would be a most frightful 
death, and a dreadful thing for any 
man to take upon himself to do.” The 
wildness of the unfortunate man’s eye 
now told too plainly under what im- 
pulse he had entered the water. 
“ Not,” he continued with the charac- 
teristic vanity which still clung to him 
amidst all his despair—*not that [ 
fear death in a good cause, for 1 would 
peril my body as freely as any man in 
time of need, as against the Irish 
enemy, kerns, redshanks, or the like.” 

“TIT doubt it not, Master Medlicot, 
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I doubt it not; but I would now ad- 
vise that you should go home and 
get to bed, for you will need the use 
of all your limbs to-morrow, as your 
enemy, I hear, will demand the wager 
of battle.” 

Pale as poor Master Medlicot had 
been before, he grew much paler at this 
startling piece of intelligence, but it 
had the effect of recalling, in great 
measure, his wandering and distracted 
thoughts. “ You cannot surely say 
so?” he exclaimed; “ the villain isa 
priest, and I—I thought no priest 
could carry arms.” 

“ True,” replied the steward, whose 
object it was to exhibit the whole 
hardship of the case—* true, Master 
Medlicot, but ecclesiastics, as you are 
aware, possess the right of doing battle 
by their champions or proxies.” 

“It is acrying shame! I will appeal 
to his Holiness!” cried the distracted 
clothier. “I am an old man; I am 
not the man I was; what chance 
have I against a professed swordsman ?” 

“ You have right upon your side at 
least, Master Medlicot,” replied the 
steward ; “but come, cheer up, man! 
you have friends on your side too, I 
say, who will not see you wronged.” 

“May God reward you, Master 
Richard,” said the poor man. “I do 
believe that my townsmen wish me 
well: I have lived in Ross now, man 
and boy, for forty years and better, and 
it never was said of me that I had the 
ill-will of any man, till they that it 
least became deceived me and betrayed 
me to scorn; but | will not endure it ; 
no, by St. Giles, I am not the man to 
be dishonored by priest or layman 
with impunity !—he shall smart for it 
I say! his frock shall be stripped off 
him, and his incontinence shall be ex- 
posed! and as for her” 

“Nay, Master Medlicot, do not make 
either knave or wanton of so much im- 
portance as to lose your temper on their 
account.” 

“ But, sir, he has wronged me: wrong- 
ed me in the tenderest point of my honor. 
—Ah! by St. Giles, were he a layman, 
that a man might say to him, ‘ Sir, take 
your weapon and defend yourself; [| 
would not now be waiting to have jus- 
tice done me by prior or by pope!” So 
saying, and plucking up some little rem- 
nant of courage from his secure bravado, 
poor Master Medlicot departed with a 
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firmer step than could have been ex- 
pected, from the miserable appearance 
he had made so short a time before. 

Sir Gilbert had not waited to hear 
the conversation out. Turning away, 
as if he could bear no more when he 
heard of the criminal’s threatened appeal 
to arms, he had proceeded with Nickol 
through the postern, and when over- 
tuken by Master Richard, was already 
at the door of his chamber. 

The knight, muffied as he was, sat 
down and began a letter to his brothers, 
but his hand shook so from excitement 
that he could not proceed. He cast 
off his cloak and hat, and loosened the 
collar of his jerkin, but still his agitation 
contimued. The steward and his con- 
federate stood by, awaiting his com- 
mands ; their presence only added to 
his ill-suppressed torture. “I cannot 
write !” he exclaimed ; “ but here,” pul- 
ling a ring from his finger, and handing 
it to Nickol, “take this to my brothers 
in Waterford; you will find them at 
their galleys opposite the tower ; and 
when you have shewn them the token, 
tell them, as they would not see their 
father’s son dishonoured, to come to me 
without delay. 1 will expect them at 
the chapel of Rossbercan an hour after 
sunset; if 1 be not there when they 
arrive, let them wait till I join the ren- 
dezvous. Off, sirrah! ply whip and 
spur! it is for life or dent you ride— 
here’s gold to bear your charges—— 
away!” 

“If it please your nobleness,” said 
Nickol, “I know a trusty messenger 
who will do the errand in half the time 
it would take me, who aman old man, 
and stiff from one long journey to-day 
already.” 

“Go or send; I care not, so my er- 

rand is done; but harkye, sirrah, if my 
secret be breathed in mortal ears but 
those of your messenger and of my 
brothers, your next journey shall be to 
the gates of hell!—- Away !—and do you, 
Richard, remain: I would speak with 
you.” 
"He started up, and following Nickol 
to the door, he locked and bolted it 
behind him, then cast himself on a seat, 
und motioned to the steward to sit 
down. “Richard,” he said, after a 
pause, “ You have served us long and 
faithfully.” 

“I have done my best, Sir Gilbert; 
fur I have served a goud master.” 
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“ Richard, you have known us all 
since we were children.” 

“I have nursed your nobleness on 
this knee when you were an infant.” 

“My mother was an honest wo- 
nan” 

“TI would fain see the man who would 
dare to say otherwise.” 

“ Richard, you hinted a thing to- 
day” 

“ As God is my judge, Sir Gilbert, I 
never in thought or word imputed aught 
but virtue to my honored mistress.” 

“ Tut, sir, | spoke not of my revered 
mother. It was of my own rights, sir, 
I spoke: you said as much to-day as 
that this Edmund the priest was coming 
between me and my rights, sir—between 
me and my rights! what did you mean? 
I insist upon an answer—I say, sir, what 
did you mean by telling me that he was 
coming between me and my rights?” 
He spoke rapidly, and rising as he con- 
cluded, he confronted the steward with 
a countenance of imperious fierceness 
that made Master Richard, amidst all 
the secret exultation of successful ma- 
chinations, turn pale before him, and 
tremble where he sut. 

“As God is my judge,” he began 
in deprecating accents, but Sir Gilbert, 
advancing a stride towards him, re- 
peated his question with increased ve- 
| sana The villain almost dreaded 
his own success. “ Oh noble sir,” he 
exclaimed, “1 never thought to have 
had this harshness at your hands: God 
knows I have not deserved it. 1 have 
toiled for you, and worked hard for 
you and yours for thirty years, and 
never till today have I had reproach 
or anger from oue of the name: do 
not, for a rash word, spoken in my zeal 
for your own service”— 

“Then, sir, you had no meaning in 
what you said ?” 

“Nay, noble sir,” said Master 
Richard, regaining confidence as he 
got breathing-time, “you saw, your- 
self, what | meant; and it was that 
you should see what I meant, with 
your own eyes, that [ brought you 
as I did through that scene of vanity 
and prodigality that we witnessed this 
morning.” 

“] saw my substance squandered 
under the direction of hypocrites and 
flatterers ; 1 saw a sycophantic priest 
presiding over the plunder of my 
house: I saw him in open day be- 
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stowing trinkets on my wife—talking 
with my wife apart!” 

“Oh, noble sir; it might have been 
only her rosary that Father Edmund 
was returning.” 

“ What business has Father Edmund 
with my wife’s rosary? But, sir, I 
say, I saw this, and I consider what I 
saw sufficient evidence that these hy- 
pocrites are coming between me and 
my rights.—Now, sir, 1 ask, had you 
any other reason for what you said, 
than the customary sight of such do- 
ings as I there witnessed ?” 

“None, noble sir; I solemnly pro- 
test none, save what was very trifling 
and of rare occurrence.” 

“ But I tell you, sir, that in doubts 
such as you have raised in my mind, 
the most trifling occurrences are of 
importance. What else have you ob- 
served? Speak out, sir?” 

“TI have, I confess, remarked that 
Father Edmund has been more fre- 
quently here than was his wont, during 
the three last days.” 

“ But that may have been on this 
business of the walls. Anything else, 
sir?” 

“Nothing, noble sir, except, per- 
haps, that there has been so much 
general laxity of late in the discipline 
of the Crouched Friars, as naturally 
leads a man to view one of the frater- 
nity with greater suspicion—witness 
poor Master Medlicot; then again 
there are shrewd reports afloat about 
Friar John, the cellarer; then 
again” 

“ Master Richard,” said the knight, 
interrupting him, “I have no wish at 
present to hear of offences which do 
not affect myself. You may leave me: 
I shall remain private here till my 
brothers arrive.” He had now resu- 
med his coolness, and continued with 
considerable severity of manner, “ You 
have raised doubts in ny mind, Master 
Richard, which will make me miser- 
able to the day of my death ; if you 
have deceived me in any tittle of what 
you have represented, it were better 

ou had never been born! You may 
eave me, now, and till I can take some 
further step in settling this business, I 
shall occupy myself in looking into 
my affairs.” He took down one of the 
large books from the shelf, and opened 
it on the table before him. 

Master Richard made no reply, but 





lifting his keys which lay upon the ta- 
ble, withdrew. “So!” he muttered, 
when he was at a safe distance, “ I am 
well escaped ; par Dieu! my heart 
is beating rarely!—So; Gibby-na-lung 
is looking into his affairs! I shall give 
him something else than his legers to 
attend to shortly! He threatens me, 
does he? He shall be glad to ask my 
aid before long! He has doubts, has 
he? It will go hard with me but [ 
will nurse them into convictions! I 
see my way! I was a fuol to think of 
half-measures when, by a politic use of 
the materials supplied by fortune to 
my hand, I can, if I will, plunge the 
whole band, that stands between me 
and my wishes, into destruction! But 
I must seek this knave, Davys: I must 
bind that man to me; I must either 
bind him to me, or get him out of my 
way : that man has it in his power to 
ruin me; and he must be taken care 
of.” Occupied with such meditations, 
Master Richard proceeded towards 
the house of his confederate. He 
overtook Nickol near his own door, 
who had just been desputching the 
messenger to Waterford. “I wish to 
speak with you, Master Warden,” said 
the steward, taking him familiarly by 
the arm ; “I have something of weight 
to say to you, Nickol.” 

* Come into my house,” said Nickol, 
“we will be quite alone there.” So 
saying he took forth his key to raise 
the latch of his door, but was surprised 
to find it bolted inside. “ What’s 
this?” he cried; “there must some 
one have been here since I passed 
through this morning: they were all, 
I thought, at the show; but there must 
be some one inside: What, ho, house 
there I say!” and he knocked loud 
and long. At length a noise was 
heard, like the closing of an inner 
door, and presently footsteps approach- 
ed, the bolt was drawn, and the door 
opened by a very pretty damsel, who, 
in some confusion, welcomed Nickol 
as her father. “Why Judith, I little 
thought to find you here,” cried 
Nickol, embracing his daughter: “ but 
what brought you home so soon, 
child ?” I thought you were to stay to 
see the dancing on the green.” 

“T heard from Bess Stafford, that 
you were returned, father,” replied the 
girl; “and not being able to see you 
in the crowd, I thought my better 
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chance of seeing you, and hearing all 
the news from Fethard, would be to 
wait for you here: I have been here 
for a full half-hour, and was sitting in 
the garden, with all the doors bolted, 
when you came.” 

“ There is a dear child!” said Nickol, 
well pleased with his daughter’s anxiety 
to welcome him home. “ But, Judith, 
I cannot wait now to tell you the news 
from your cousins, for this gentleman 
and I have some private affairs to talk 
over, and must take a turn in the gar- 
den, where we'll be least liable to in- 
terruption.” 

“Cannot you give the gentleman a 
seat here, father, and I will return to 
my work in the garden, out of your 
way,” said Judith, setting a chair be- 
fore the comfortable fire, and dusting 
it with her apron, for the stranger. 

“Thanks, my pretty maiden,” said 
Master Richard; “but we will not 
interrupt your culinary concerns.” 

“ No interruption whatever, I assure 
you, sir,” replied Judith, again anxi- 
ously proffering a seat ; but her father 
by this time had advanced to the gar- 
den-door, and finding it locked only 
increased his determination to adjourn 
thither. “Stay, father,” said Judith, 
when she heard him shaking at the 
latch, “stay, | have forgotten the key 
on my own window-sill :” and running 
into the back apartment, she was heard 
to throw open the window, after which, 
returning with the key, she advanced 
to unlock the door. 

“What ails the child ?” cried 
Nickol, as she withdrew and reinserted 
the key several times, “what is the 
reason, Judith, that you ure so very 
awkward ?” 

“Indeed, I protest I am quite 
ashamed of myself,” she replied, blush- 
ing and fumbling at the lock ; “but [ 
got such a fright! a huge black cat— 
you know how I hate cats, father, 
—jumped out from the rosemary bush, 
under my window, just as 1 opened 
the sash: but for the strange gentle- 
man, I would certainly have screamed.” 

“Go to; you are a foolish child!” 
said Nickol, opening the door at length, 
and leading Master Richard up the 
garden walk. 

“ Nickol,” said the steward, when 
they had gained the middle of the 
open space, and had seen the door 
carefully closed behind them, “how do 
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you think I left Gidby-na-‘ung em- 
ployed ?” 

“ How should I know?” replied 
Nickol. 

“I left him,” said Muster Richard, 
“examining his accounts,” 

“Holy Saint Jude! if his anger 
have left him an ounce of discernment, 
he will detect us at a glance!” 

“Say me, not us, Nickol. You re- 
member, Nickol, you ran the risk, I 
gave the opportunity.” 

“ And is it to anuounce to me in my 
own house that I am a detected knave 
that you have come, Master Richard? 
Before 1 submit to that, there will be 
two of us whose ears will be in danger!” 

“Tut, man, this is not the point; 
what are we to do, to make the best of 
our case? there is the question. Now, 
listen to me like a reasonable man. 
Gilbert stands me in the way: you 
start—he will stand much more se- 
riously in yours, Nickol, if we give 
him not something besides his proper 
affairs to occupy his attention, Well! 
here he is, as you have seen, on the 
point of an open brawl with the 
Crouched Friars. He accuses them 
of squandering his substance, and, hark 
ye Nickol, I keep no secret from you, 
he suspects Father Edmund in parti- 
cular of seeking, Nickol,to make a Med- 
licot of him, Nickol! ha, ha! Now I 
only seek to set Gilbert and the 
Crouched Friars fairly by the ears, no 
more : if that were effected, Ross, you 
may rest assured, would soon be too hot 
to hold him; and so end all our appre- 
heusions ; for, as for the other brothers, 
I can auswer for them myself.” 

“It would be a great matter for us, 
certainly, to keep Gilbert out of our 
way,” said Nickol; “but, Richard,” 
for the knaves in danger were now on 
an equality ; “but, Richard, how are 
we to keep him from finding out every 
thing inthe mean time? Why,even 
while we are talking, he may have dis- 
covered all !” 

“ Therefore, lose no time in taking 
the course I advise. To him, Nickol ; 
lose not a moment; you kuow how 
affairs stand between Father Edmund 
and a certain lady; say what you 
please, more or less at your own dis- 
cretion; but depend on this, that one 
scruple more of suspicion would effec- 
tually secure us from any dread of 
Gilbert's attending too closely to us. 
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To him, then, Nickol; I have said 
what I could ; I leave the work to be 
completed by you.” 

While Master Richard was speaking, 
the countenance of his confederate un- 
derwent many changes—fear, shame, 
and compunction striving by turns with 
avarice, native knavery, and a certain 
involuntary admiration which he could 
not help feeling for his companion’s 
superior cunning. “ Dog onit,” hesaid 
at last, “ Lady Anna has been a friend to 
us more than once ; it goes aguinst my 
stomach to say anything against her.” 

“The fraud is manifest upon the 
face of the accounts,” was Master 
Richard’s significant reply. 

“It would be sufficient, surely, if he 
be in the state you describe, to give 
him cause of anger against Edmund, 
without implicating her at all: but 
then—dog on it again! Father Ed- 
mund, I may say, saved Judith’s life 
when she was ill of fever at Tintern.” 

“He was checking the debtor side 
of Job Stafford’s account when I came 
away,” said Master Richard. 

“Is there no other way of taking 
his attention ?” 

“ I know of no other.” 

“ Suppose—” 

“We will have no suppositions, 
Nickol: either take the course I point 
out, or take your chance upon your 
own resources.” 


A FEW WORDS ON 
We have determined to make the 
annual appearance of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Calendar the occasion each 
year of offering a few remarks upon 
subjects connected with the manage- 
ment of the institution, of whose pro- 
ceedings it is, to a certain extent, the 
record. Of the utility of the Calendar 
itself it is now superfluous to speak. 
The advantages resulting from the 
labours of its talented and judicious 
editor, are fully appreciated by all who 
ure interested in academic matters. 
Few, perhaps, but those intimately 
conversant with the details of book- 
making, can fully estimate the labour 
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“It is a hard thing to be asked to 
do, Master Richard, but something 
must, as you say, be done, and, if it 
must, it must, that’s all.” 

“Very good, Nickol ; you speak at 
‘ast like a reasonable man: go, then, 
and set about your business; I must 
return to the works; they will wonder 
what I have been about so long.” 
After thus arranging their plan of 
operations the accomplices returned 
to the house together. 

The garden door was no sooner 
closed behind them than a rustling 
was heard among the foliage of the 
little summer-house in one corner, and 
from their concealment emerged two 
figures in the costume of the Crouched 
Friars of Saint Saviour’s. 

“What were the churls talking 
about, Donnell?” demanded one of 
them in Irish. 

An Dioul go lier, villainy of all sorts, 
tierna!” was the reply of Donnell of the 
Tongues, 


“Here we cease for tonight,” said 
Turlogh, “ and I hope, my princes, you 
will not lose your sleep dreaming of 
the dangers that are in store for Lady 
Anna.” 

“ But you are not telling us a word 
about Lady Rosabel,” said Henry.” 


UNIVERSITY MATTERS.* 


and carefulness which is required for 
the annual preparation of such a work ; 
fewer still, perhaps, are ready to make 
allowance for the higher qualities of 
judgment and discretion which, strange 
as it at first may seem, are indispen- 
sable qualifications in its compiler. We 
deem it but justice to its editor to say 
this much, the more so, as he has 
engaged in an undertaking which it is 
difficult to do well, but for the exe- 
cution of which few will allow him 
any merit. Much of creditable indus- 
try is often expended upon occupations 
from which no one can expect literary 
fame—and it not unfrequently happens 


* The Dublin University Calendar, corrected to 20th November, 1835. Dublin : 
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that very rare qualifications must be 
brought to bear upon a task, of which 
the only and the unaspiring aim is to 
be useful. 

We regret that our limits will allow 
us but a few pages for this article. We 
believe that it is now generally under- 
stood that this periodical claims no 
other connection with the University, 
than the very slight one which may 
arise from what we cannot help con- 
sidering the unfortunate accident of 
its name. We never can feel that 
this accident imposes upon us any 
restraint as to the manner in which we 
may think it right to discuss academic 
subjects. It certainly is not our fault 
if any reader of this journal can pos- 
sibly suppose that it is put forward as 
in any sense the representative of the 
opinions, literary or political, of the 
heads of the College. It is, perhaps, 
unnecessary to repeat what we have 
already stated, that the name was 
assumed by its original conductors 
with a reference to the great body of 
graduates, who just at that period had 
been admitted by the Reform Bill to 
the University franchise. But we trust 
that there is no one silly enough to 
suppose that the assumption by this 
journal of a title over which the heads 
of the College have no power, (the 
fact is, that we are not even indebted to 
them for our name,) can possibly render 
that body in any degree responsible for 
what may appear in our pages. It 
were hard, indeed, if they were to 
incur responsibility where it is not pos- 
sible for them to exercise the remotest 
control. 

We have thought it necessary to 
premise these few observations, because 
we are aware that in some quarters 
an opinion has been expressed, that to 
reflect in any manner upon any indivi- 
dual who happens to be a member of 
the governing body of the University, 
is inconsistent with the decorum which 
is supposed to belong to our appella- 
tion. It is, perhaps, sufficient to say 
that we feel no such restraint—and 
having thus cleared away any mis- 
conception that might stand in our 
way, we will proceed to allude briefly 
to some matters upon which it is well 
that the public should be informed. 

Our readers may, perhaps, recollect 
that in our notice of the Calendar last 
year, we alluded to anew arrangement 
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which had been entered into by the 
tutors, with respect to the distribution 
of their incomes, As the new system 
had been absolutely carried into effect 
while we in, common with the rest of 
the public, were still in ignorance of 
its proposition, we then thought it the 
wisest course to hazard no opinion 
upon its merits, but to watch the ex- 
periment, and be guided by the result. 
We then pledged ourselves that as soon 
as we were convinced that the new 
arrangement militated against the in- 
terests of the students, we should be 
ready to declare our opinion without 
reserve. No one can charge us with a 
premature redemption of our pledge, 
if we now say that after a year’s atten- 
tive observation of its working, and 
having been at some pains, as far as our 
opportunities extended, to collect the 
opinions of those qualified to form a 
correct judgment in the case—we are 
convinced that it does militate most 
decidedly against the interests of the 
students—that the alteration has pro- 
duced no possible good—the hope that 
it would increase the efficiency of lec- 
tures, experience has proved com- 
pletely fallacious—and the only thing 
that has for so far prevented the most 
mischievous consequences, has been the 
general and, we trust, well-grounded 
impression, that it is impossible it 
should be permanent. 

As we sincerely hope that a return 
to the old system is not distunt, we do 
not intend to say much upon the subject 
at present. We trust to the good sense 
of the fellows themselves, to abandon 
a project which experience has proved 
unsound ; and, as a general principle, 
unless where it becomes absolutely 
necessary to apply the external force of 
public opinion, we much prefer leaving 
the internal management of an insti- 
tution to its natural directors. It is 
quite true that in the present instance 
the interests of each individual parent 
who sends a son to College are inti- 
mately concerned—and this conside- 
ration must, in our minds, supersede 
every other. But as, we repeat, we 
regard it as highly probable that the 
new system will very speedily be ex- 
changed for a return to the old, we think 
it necessary to say no more just now, 
than willbe sufficient to put our readers 
in possession of the subject. 

It is unnecessary to state, that each 
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student entering college, selects from 
among the junior fellows some one to 
be his tutor. The practice setablished by 
the statutes of the University was, that 
each tutor received a certain portion of 
the fees paid by his own pupils—in 
return for this, he watched over their 
general interests while a remained 
in college, and each day, during term, 
delivered private lectures which were 
attended exclusively by his own pupils. 

Before we mention the nature of the 
change that has been effected, it may 
be well to call attention to a few of the 
principal features of this arrangement. 

The income of the fellow depended 
directly upon the number of his pupils ; 
this again depended upon the opinion 
which the public formed of his capa- 
bilities. Thus the strongest induce- 
ment of which we believe human nature 
to be susceptible, was held out to each 
tutor to discharge efficiently his duties. 
Industry and talent among the fellows, 
were sure of meeting with an adequate 
reward ; and an attention to the gene- 
ral welfare of his pupil, became the 
interest as well as the duty of the tutor. 

A kindly relation was thus generated 
between the young student and the 
fellow to whose care his parents had 
consigned him, that was almost sure to 
extend beyond the mere formalities of 
academic intercourse. This was by no 
means a trifling advantage. The 
friendship of a man his senior in years, 
and superior in station, might often 
happen—we know that ithas happened— 
to be an object of importance to a 
young man on his entrance into life. 
The likelihood of forming such a 
friendship under the opportunities 
which the old system afforded, was 
precisely in proportion to the degree 
in which the pupil exhibited those qua- 
lities which would recommend him to 
the favourable notige of his tutor. 

Those conversant with College mat- 
ters know well that we do not go too 
far when we say, that the effect of the 
new system is to destroy ull familiarity 
of intercourse—all kindliness of relation 
—between the fellow and his pupils. 
But we must not forget that we have to 
state the nature of the change. 

The sums paid by the students for 
tuition are thrown into a common stock 
purse, and divided among the fellows in 
a proportion determined by seniority. 
The lectures are placed upon a different 
basis, and each fellow, instead of lec- 
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turing his own pupils, lectures a class 
assigned to him by a committee of ma- 
nagement. 

The first and obvious evil of this plan 
is, that it renders the fellows utterly 
independent of public opinion—that is, 
of character. The most attentive tutor 
in College has no advantage over the 
most indolent. It is idle to suppose 
that the mere cold and abstract sense 
of duty will influence any man to lecture 
the pupils of another with as much in- 
terest as he would hisown. The expe- 
rience of the past year pe eee it 
otherwise. The increased efficiency of 
lectures promised by the advocates of 
the new system was mere delusion. 
But, after all, lectures form a small, 
although an important part of the good 
offices which formerly were expected 
from the tutor to his pupil. We speak 
from personal recollection when we 
say, that he was his counsellor in doubt, 
his guide in difficulty, in every thing his 
friend. We speak from personal ob- 
servation when we say, that this is 
rapidly declining, and almost become 
extinct. The pupil feels now that his 
tutor owes him nothing, and he has a 
jealousy of giving him any trouble that 
he can possibly avoid ; and if the per- 
manence of the new system be once secure, 
the fellow must positively regard any 
additional pupil as a bore. The rela- 
tion of pupil and tutor is beoming 
a mere nominal one. There is 
no more connection between them 
than between the student and any 
other officer of the University, except 
that the selection of a fellow as 
tutor, is, perhaps, imposing on bim some 
additional trouble. We say perhaps, 
because we are more than inclined to 
suspect, that where there is no motive 
for kindness or attention, the trouble 
will be confined to very narrow limits. 

On the part of the public we protest 
against the plan which renders the fel- 
lows independent of their opinion. 
On the part of the parents who send 
their sons to the University, we protest 
against their being deprived of all power 
of conferring a compliment on the per- 
son who is to watch over their children’s 
interests in College. The accepting of 
a pupil by a fellow is positively an act of 
charity—it imposes trouble without any 
remuneration. The moment that the 
permanence of the new system becomes 
secure, any parent who sends his son 
to College must rely upon the eleemo- 
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synary services of a tutor. How little 
chance is there under such a relation- 
ship of his ever receiving any of those 
little attentions, which lemony were 
expected as regularly as the lectures. 
To those who have never had practical 
knowledge of College life it would not 
be easy to convey our full meaning. 
But those who can remember the nature 
of the intercourse when a fellow was 
served and obliged, not absolutely in- 
convenienced by being selected as a 
tutor, will perhaps gain some idea of 
the change when we teli them, that 
almost immediately after the new ar- 
raugements had been finally adopted, a 
notice appeared upon the College gate, 
apprising students that each tutor would 
attend in his rooms on Saturday, at 
twelve o’clock, to meet such of his 
pupils as wished to consult him upon 
College business. The tutor’s weekly 
levee was a complete example of the 
system which makes him independent 
of his pupils. 

This, however, is a subject upon 
which we trust we have said enough. 
It is one to which nothing but a sense 
of duty could have induced us to allude. 
But believing as we do, that by the 
yresent system the interests of the 

niversity are compromised, and its 
well-being as a place of education en- 
dangered, we could not remain silent. 
No blame can possibly attach to any 
party for the ——- but certainly 
when it has failed, a perseverance in 
the system becomes criminal. 

Nearly half—and by far the most 
important part of the Calendar is taken 
up in the publication of the University 
Examination papers. Upon these pa- 
pers, did our limits a we would 
gladly comment in detail—our space 
obliges us to be content with a very 
few remarks,—generally, however, we 
must observe that they are highly cre- 
ditable to the University. There is 
one fault apparent in some of the papers, 
which, perhaps, in the preparation of 
questions intended to meet the public 
eye, it was not easy to avoid. Some 
of the questions partake too much of 
the nature of show questions—more 
calculated to impress the reader with 
an idea of the difficulty of the exami- 
nation, than to prove the knowledge 
of the examined.-As might be ex- 
pected, it is in the papers intended for 
the junior classes that we think we are 
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able to detect this fault. Those of the 
higher classes are perfectly free from 
it—except, perhaps in a slight degree, 
that for Bishop Law’s mathematical 
premium,—and in no paper dves it 
occur to an extent that could possibly 
interfere with the general efficiency of 
the examination. The addition of one 
or two questions, such as we have al- 
luded to, is rather a departure from 
good taste than a practical defect. 

Next to the examination for fellow- 
ships, the most important one is that 
for moderatorships, ut the taking of 
the degree. In the Logical examina- 
tion Mr. Stack’s admirably selected 
paper of questions is open to one— 
what we cannot consider a slight—ob- 
jection, There is a studied brevity in 
the mode of putting the questions 
that must be very embarrassing to 
those to whom they are addressed,— 
“ Dum brevis esse laboro obscurus fio,” 
is a fault in any species of composi- 
tion, but is a grievous one in an ex- 
amination, where the attention of the 
exainined should never be diverted from 
thinking of the answer, to the compre- 
hending the import of the question. 
The fault is the greater, as in this case 
there can be no possible balance be- 
tween the advantages of brevity and 
clearness. The one is worth nothing, 
the other is indispensable. The diffi- 
culty of many of these questions arises 
altogether from the shape in which 
they are put.—Indeed if this paper 
were anonymous, we would almost feel 
disposed to attribute the quaintness of 
the form of question to affectation. 

The classical examinations are par- 
ticularly judicious, and admirably cal- 
culated to prove the acquaiutance of 
the candidates for honors with those 
elegancies of ancient literature, which 
were too long neglected in our Uni- 
versity, but the study of which is now 
every day more encouraged. 

The report of the fellowship exami- 
nation is incomplete. It contains 
merely the questions given in the four 
principal courses—logics, mathematics, 
physics, and ethics. This is accounted 
for in a note, appended by the Editor 
of the Calendar, in which he states, 
that “those parts only are published 
which were furnished by the examiners 
themselves.” The omission of the 
questions in history and chronology is 
comparatively a trivial onc—but we 
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cannot help regretting any departure, 
however slight, from the salutary prin- 
ciple of submitting to the public an 
authorized report of this most impor- 
tant examination. Since the first pub- 
lication of the Calendar there has been 
a tacit understanding, that the practice 
would be persevered in—and it ought 
not to be forgotten, that upon the faith 
of this understanding it has been that 
no other report of this examination 
was attempted. 

The only part of the examination 
that can suggest the remotest cause 
for dissatisfaction is that of Dr. Sadlier 
in mathematics. It is, however, but 
fair to the reverend gentleman to say, 
that there is a considerable improve- 
ment upon many furmer examinations. 
Whatever be the learned Doctor's ca- 
pabilities, there can be little question 
that he is not very fit for the chair of 
mathematics.—This is, however, an 
ungracious subject, and one upon which 
we feel happy that subsequent occur- 
rences have relieved us from the neces- 
sity of dilating. 

We are the more anxious to urge 
strongly the important principle of 
giving publicity to the examinations, 
because we perceive that the withhold- 
ing of the Provost’s examination in 
chronology, and Dr. Hare’s iu history, 
is not the only case in which it has 
been abandoned. A second note, at 
the end of the Calendar, informs us, 
that “the examination in divinity, by 
the regius professor, is not published 
this year; as there were but two candi- 
dates for the divinity premium, the 
professor did not conceive it necessary 
to print his questions.” 

By the appointment of Mr. M‘Cul- 
lagh to the chair of the professor of 
mathematics, the arrangements con- 
templated, with regard to the reforms 
of professorships, have been completed. 
The public are already aware that the 
situation of Archbishop King’s lecturer 
in divinity, and Erasmus Smith’s lec- 
turer in natural philosophy, have been 
conferred, with increased salaries, the 
one upon Dr, O'Brien, and the other 
upon Mr. Lloyd. Both these posts, as 
well as the professorship of mathe- 
matics, were formerly held, if we may 
use the expression, in commendam, 
with a senior fellowship ; and it must 
be confessed, that, if the salaries were 
suall, the dutics were proportionably 
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light. Upon the elevation of the present 
Provost new regulations were entered 
into with regard to these three offices ; 
the salary of each was fixed at £700 
a year, and it was enacted that the 
place must be held by a junior fellow, 
who was, of course, to resign his 
pupils, and to devoie his exclusive at- 
tention to the particular branch to 
which he was appointed. To provide 
for the increase of the expense, the 
annual fees of each student were raised 
in a slight proportion. 

The election of Mr. M‘Cullagh, as 
professor of mathematics, completes 
the alterations contemplated by this 
arrangement. We have peculiar plea- 
sure in announcing bis appointment— 
one that we feel certain will prove 
equally creditable to the University 
and beneficial to the cause of science. 
It is one from which we look for no 
ordinary results. Highly distinguished 
as this gentleman has been by the pos- 
session of mathematical ability, we feel 
persuaded that his highest distinctions 
are yet to come. Far more is expected 
from him than merely the adequate 
discharge of his duties, arduous as they 
confessedly are; we calculate upon 
labours which may not only salhess 
honour upon the University, but en- 
large the boundaries of science itself. 
It is not, however, our object to pa 
compliments to an individual, and, wit 
this simple expression of gratification 
at this appointment, we will pass on to 
notice a material defect in these arrange- 
ments. It will be observed that these 
new professorships—for we may call 
them virtually new—are held with a 
junior fellowship—but the three fel- 
lows so appointed do not receive the 
emoluments, or discharge any of the 
duties of junior fellows. The practi- 
cal effect of this arrangement is, there- 
fore, to diminish the number of fellows 
by three. There are three less to dis- 
charge the several duties, and three 
less to divide among them the emolu- 
ments arising from tuition. For some 
time it has been the case that the most 
senior of the junior fellows should 
hold the post of junior bursar, with a 
fixed salary, being exempted from all 
duties but those of his office, and re- 
signing his pupils. Three more are 
now placed in the same way upon a 
retired list. Only fourteen, therefore, 
remain, who are bona fide working 
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junior fellows. Occasional vacancies 
will almost always reduce the number 
to thirteen ; and, indeed, at this moment, 
although the College is supposed to 
contain eighteen junior fellows, there 
are absolutely but twelve who are acting 
as such—a number quite insufficient for 
the discharge of the duties. The effect 
of course is to make a large addition to 
the incomes of the remaining fellows. 
The emoluments of junior fellowships 
arise almost entirely from the sums 
paid by their pupils. The amount of 
income which formerly was divided 
among seventeen, is just now distri- 
buted among twelve. It is not many 
years since it was found necessary to 
increase the number of fellowships when 
the number of students was less than it 
is at present. 

There are two ways in which this 
most inconvenient anomaly may be rec- 
tified. The most obvious plan would 
be to make the professorships like that 
of law, retiring places for the junior 
fellows who would accept them. Ob- 
jections we know have been urged to 
this arrangement, which we cannot now 
stop to discuss. They may all be ob- 
viated by permitting the professorships 
to remain on their present footing, but 
founding, at the same time, three new 
fellowships. Either plan will remedy 
the crying evils, we may add, abuses of 
the present system. 

There is, however, one circumstance 
connected with the professorship of 
mathematics upon which it is our inten- 
tion to offer no comment, but simply to 
state, for the information of the public. 
It is of course well known that this 
wrofessorship has been for some time 
eld by Doctor Sadlier, and that it was 
in consequence of his resignation that 
Mr. M‘Cullagh has been elected. We 
are not sure tliat it is equally well known 
that this resignation was purchased by 
the board for the sum of one thousand 
pounds, ‘The salary of the professor- 
ship was small, and in Dr. Sadlier’s 
hands the office was a sinecure. His 
qualifications for the office can only be 
understood by a reference to his pub- 
lished fellowship examinations. The 
estimate which the board had formed 
of his services may be inferred from the 
price at which they purchased their 
discontinuance. For four years the 
learned professor was solicited to retire, 
but for four years he adhered with a 
praiseworthy resolution to his chair, 
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until at last the board, in their anxiety 
to carry their arrangements into effect, 
very wisely resolved to buy off the ob- 
stacle upon the terms we have stated. 

We beg distinctly to be understood 
as casting no blame upon any of the 
parties to this transaction. We wish 
simply to state a fact—that Dr. Sadlier 
being deemed unfit, for some reason or 
other, to hold the professorship, re- 
ceived a thousand pounds as the reward 
of his incompetence, or the price of his 
withdrawal. To Dr. Sadlier we should 
be sorry to attach any blame. A sine- 
curist and a pluralist in every thing, he 
acted in the spirit of both characters ; 
and loaded with lucrative offices, both 
in College and out of College, he made 
a good bargain as to the disposal of 
one of his superfluities. Still less do 
we blame the purchasers. We do not 
know that they could have better ex- 
pended the thousand pounds. We are 
not sure that they had the power of 
compelling him to retire. But even if 
they had, we do not quarrel with them 
for being lenient in the case of a brother, 
on the incompetence which was his 
misfortune and not his fault. The re- 
moval needed something to mitigate its 
harshness. They had but to look for 
precedents to the Horse Guards. The 
military authorities often temper the 
severity of the sentence of a court- 
martial, by permitting the convicted 
officer to sell out. 

There are many other subjects con- 
nected with the University to which we 
are anxious to direct attention, and to 
which upon an early occasion we may 
returu, This, perhaps, may not be an 
unfitting opportunity to allude to the 
appearance of a work, by a distinguished 
member of the University, which we 
hope soon to notice in a manner more 
worthy of its merits. We mean Dr. 
Wall’s able and learned essay on the 
Origin of Writing: a work exhibiting 
more erudition and masterly power of 
reasoning, than any work which has 
ever been written upon the subject of 
which it treats. To all its opinions 
we by no means are disposed to accede ; 
and when we come to notice it at length 
we will state our objections ; but we were 
anxious to take the earliest opportunity 
of directing attention to a volume of 
which the Irish University may be 
proud. 

Although we claim for this Journal 
no special connection with that Univer- 
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sity, we cannot feel indifferent, even in 
our editorial capacity, to anything that 
concerns her honour or her interests. 
Even as Irishmen, we cannot but feel 
deeply, enthusiastically attached to that 
venerable institution—the last relic of 
our nationality—that has preserved 
amid all the commotions and dissensions 
of Ireland, that love of literature, that 
taste for refinement, which will yet 
humanize—which is humanizing our 
distracted country. How soon the fury 
which rages against all institutions may 
be turned towards her we know not. 
Falsehood and misrepresentution are 
generally the prelude to au attack, 
and against the University they have 
already been directed. Inthe House 
of Lords, on the debate on the Irish 
Education question, Lord Cloncurry 
is reported—we trust and are bound to 
believe untruly—to have hazarded on 
the subject two statements, of the false- 
hood of which no conceivable degree of 
ignorance could leave him unaware. 
His lordship is said to have estimated 
the landed income of Trinity College 
ut the trifling sum of £140,000 a year ; 
and he is made to assert that there are 
not ten Roman Catholic gentlemen in 
Ireland, who would permit their sons 
to be educated there. We have no 
exact means of ascertaining the rents 
which the College receive from their 
estates, but we are pretty certain that 
they do not equal the fifth part of the 
sum so veraciously calculated as their 
umount; and we have reason to believe 
that there are the names of nearly 150 
Roman Catholic students on the 
books—a prop: tion fully analogous to 
the general rele ion, as to wealth and 
respectability, of the professors of the 
two religions. 

We cannot close this paper without 
alluding with feelings of the sincerest 
sorrow, to a subject which as it is a 
melancholy one, we have reserved for 
the last: we mean the death of the 
Rev. Mr. M‘Clean. It is now some 
months since this melancholy event 
occurred—and yet the sorrow which 
it created among all classes in the 
ea has, by no means, passed 
away. ever was there a man more 
conscientiously faithful in the discharge 
of every duty of his station—never, 
perhaps, was there a man so gifted 
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with the power of attaching to him- 
self the warm respect and friendship 
of all who were brought in contact 
with him. We are spared the ne- 
cessity of attempting, in our own feeble 
language, to do justice to his character, 
From a sermon preached on the occa- 
sion of his death, by one whose eulogy 
is high praise indeed,* we are happy 
to extract the following just and touch- 
ing tribute to his memory :— 

“ While we bow with submission to 
the decrees of Providence, we must de- 
plore that dispensation which has torn 
from this College one of its brightest 
ornaments; a man whose salutary in- 
fluence extended far beyond the narrow 
cirele of his friends: to them indeed the 
object of the sincerest attachment and 
regard, but of deep, unfeigned respect to 
all. I wish not to make the house of 
God the place of panegyric upon any 
frail son of Adam; but here, even here, 
I must, with unfeigned sincerity, pay a 
heartfelt tribute of respect to his memory; 
I must deplore the loss which this body 
individually and collectively has suffered 
from the removal of one, whose lofty and 
unbending principles, whose pure and 
artless integrity, unspotted by the stain 
of selfishness, undaunted by the fear of 
singularity; whose conscientious and 
rigid sense of duty, unmoved by the call 
of repose, unrepressed by the warnings 
of disease, gave hopes that he would 
long defend and support the interests of 
this community, the welfare of which was 
woven in the inmost recesses of his heart. 
In a still higher sphere of duty we fondly 
anticipated the sincere, the affectionate 
minister of the Gospel, whose instruction 
would animate, whose example would en- 
courage our youthful students. We 
knew him cordially attached to our Apos- 
tolic Church, deeply sensible of the im- 
portant task assigned to him, and dili- 
gently studious to prepare himself for the 
work of the ministry—pious without 
ostentation, zealous without enthusiasm 
—and we looked with confidence to his 
exertions in maintaining the sacred de- 
posit, and preserving it uninjured amid 
the open violence of its enemies, and the 
secret machinations of its faithless sons.” 

Mr. M‘Clean’s pupils have proved 
their respect to his memory by contri- 
buting to the erection of a monumental 
tablet. The Provost has consented to 
its being placed in the College chapel. 


* Sermon by Charles R. Elrington, D.D. preached in the chapel of Trinity Col- 
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